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Mr. Leonarp Coke requests a further 
account of Lady Mary Coke to whom 
Horace Walpole dedicated in a few verses 
the second edition of the Castle of Otranto. 
She was the youngest daughter of John 
the great Duke of Argyle and Greenwich, 
who commanded at the battle of Sherriff- 
muir, was celebrated by Pope, and the 
patron of Jeanie Deans. She married in 
spring 1747, Lord Coke, eldest son of the 
Earl of Leicester, and Horace Walpole in 
a letter to Sir Horace Mann of the 12th 
of January, 1748, mentions his ill-treat- 
ment of her. Subsequently, on the 17th 
Nov. 1749, it appears she swore the peace 
againsthim. He died in 1752 without suc- 
ceeding to the title of Earl. She is be- 
lieved to have survived the centenary an- 
niversary of her father’s great victory, and 
to have died in the neighbourhood of 
Chelsea about 1820; but particulars of 
the last half century of her career are 
wanting, and our correspondent has been 
unable to trace her death. 

Sirk Harris Nicoxras having an- 
nounced his intention of publishing ‘‘ the 
Despatches and Letters of Lord Nelson,”’ 
he will feel much obliged for authentic 
copies of any letters or other papers written 
by the great naval hero; or by being in- 
formed in whose possession any such do- 
cuments may happen to be. 

The British and Foreign Review, XVII. 
232, corrects an error into which the 
Quarterly Review, LXXIII. 42, 43, has 
fallen regarding Mr. Lloyd, mentioned in 
the Life of Wm. Taylor of Norwich, I. 
227. -From Taylor’s Life, 1. 274, Charles 
Lloyd is evidently meant, the author of 
‘‘ Lines on the Fast,” and a ‘ Letter 
to the Antijacobin ;” but Brit. and For. 
Review, XVII. 232, and the note in 
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Lord Byron’s Works, VII. 277, make him 
the translator of ‘‘ Alfieri’s Tragedies,’ 
which would appear directly at variance 
with the account given in the second vol. 
of Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, under 
‘* Charles Lloyd.”” Watt makes the 
author of ‘‘ Lines on the Fast,” ‘* Letter 
to Antijacobin,’’ &c. &c. a totally distinct 
person (though both of the same name) 
from the ‘‘translator of Alfieri’s Tra- 
gedies.” Either a reference to some work, 
or a short account of Mr, Charles Lloyd, 
would oblige L. L. H. 

A GENEALOGIST inquires where he can 
meet with a pedigree or account of the 
branch of the Vernons of Sudbury, re- 
presented by the late eminent antiquary, 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Vernon, the Rector 
of St. George’s, Bloomsbury. 

With reference to the passage in our 
memoir of the late Mr. John Wright, 
(p. 437,) respecting Cobbett’s Par- 
liamentary Debates, where it is stated 
that ‘‘ the work merged into Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates, of which Mr. 
Wright became the editor, and had some 
shares in the work,’’? Mr. T. C. Han- 
SARD, considering that it is calculated to 
convey an impression that the publication 
is a joint stock concern, says, ‘‘ It is very 
true that at an early period there were 
several partners in the work, and among 
them Mr. Wright: but it has been for a 
very long period my exclusive property.’ ’ 

Mr. G. G. Francis inquires for an 
impression of the Seal of Neath Abbey. 


ERRATA.—Page 158, 2nd col. 1. 28, for the 
word afterwards, read father of (Lord Aber- 
cromby). P. 263, 1. 21, for suggesti read sug- 
getti; 2nd column, 1. 45, for affenwolk read 
affenvolk. P, 445, 1. 13 from foot, for Beale 
read Heale, 
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Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs. Grant of Laggan. Edited by her 
Son. 3 vols. 


AMONG the papers found at the death of Mrs. Grant of Laggan in 
1838 was a brief sketch of the earlier part of her life, which she began to 
write in 1825. It contained a view of the principal incidents of it from 
her birth in 1755 to 1806, when it terminated. The present volumes 
contain her correspondence from 1803 to 1838, during the greater part of 
which time she resided at Edinburgh. In 1816 she became known to the 
public as the author of the Letters from the Mountains. Her infancy was 
passed in America. In 1768 she returned with her parents to Scotland. 
In 1779, being then Miss Macvicar, she married a young clergyman named 
Grant, a name a little more brief and euphonious than her own. He died 
in 1801 of decline, leaving her with a family of eight children. Of these, 
however, as they grew up, many a beautiful flower was cut off and destroyed 
by the same fatal disease which had deprived her of a husband. Her 
eldest son, a promising young soldier, died in India ; the last of her daugh- 
ters was lost toher in 1827. Mrs. Grant, for the last twelve years of her 
life, received a pension of 100/. a year from George the Fourth; and Sir 
William Grant, the Master of the Rolls, left her by will an annuity of the 
same amount. She died Nov. 1838 in her 84th year. Her person is thus 
described by one who visited her in 1829. ‘I have seen Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan. She is a venerable ruin. She is so lame as to be obliged to 
walk with crutches, and even with their assistance her motions are slow 
and languid. Still she is not only resigned but cheerful ; her confidence 
in divine goodness has never failed. 1 think I shall never forget that 
venerable countenance, so marked by suffering, yet so tranquil, so in- 
dicative at once both of goodness and greatness ; the broad and noble 
forehead above all, relieved by the parted grey hair, exceeds in interest 
any feature of youthful beauty which it has yet been my fortune to behold, 
Her conversation is original and characteristic, frank yet far from rude, 
replete at once with amusement and instruction. She frequently among 
friends claims the privilege of age to speak what she calls truth ; what 
every one, indeed, must acknowledge to be such in its wisest and most 
attractive form,” &c. Mrs. Grant's Letters from the Mountains contain 
her correspondence with her friends from 1773 to 1804, which is con- 
tinued in the present volumes, so that united they form an autobiography 
both full and authentic. All subjects considered interesting to the writer 
or her friends are treated of as they arise, and the more important events 
of her life, and the circumstances of the times, and anecdotes of her 
acquaintances, and anxieties regarding her children, are mixed up with the 
common incidents and ordinary topics of the day. If the present writer 
does not possess the charms of Madam Sevignt’s style and expression, she 
excels her in the change and variety of her subject, and she possesses the 
same warmth of feeling without the perpetual and too elaborate profession of 
it. To her personal friends these volumes must offer most grateful recol- 
lections of past friendship ; to the public they present a portrait of the 
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author by her own hands, and with the colours fresh from the pallet. All 
the domestic scenes and home sketches are drawn with tenderness and 
affection ; and she paints the manners of social life and the passing events 
of the day with great delicacy of judgment and strength of colouring, 
while her opinions of others are regulated by generosity of temper and 
feeling. They are the letters of a well-bred gentlewoman, as well as of a 
sensible observer and accomplished writer. While she was satisfied and 
pleased with a retired and contemplative life, she also enjoyed the delight 
of a polished and intellectual society. 

In describing those she admired or loved, her warmth of friendship has 
just tinted the likeness with that colouring that makes it more pleasing 
without detracting from its truth. These letters will show that the writer 
possessed both strength of understanding and justness and delicacy of 
taste, while it will also be observed that the bereavements she experienced 
in many ways, though borne with fortitude and resignation, gave additional 
seriousness to her views, and a peculiar tenderness to her expression. It 
is an old observation that women excel in letter-writing,* and that their 
ideas and observations are given with a natural ease of expression and 
elegant familiarity of phrase which men rarely possess. Now if this 
observation is, as we believe it to be, true, we might, perhaps, trace it to 
this as to one of the causes, that they are not accustomed, so much as men are, 
to make a distinction between written and spoken language, or to requirethat 
when we take the pen in hand, as when we put on a dress suit, we should 
at once alter our manner and appearance, assume a more majestic look, 
walk with a statelier step, and wear an aspect of superior dignity and 
importance. Those persons whose letters are submitted to the press 
are generally authors who are conversant with literature, who have 
formed their manner from books rather than conversation, and who, besides 
having acquired what we may call a printed style, may be afraid that any 
relaxation might be deemed debasement, and the masculine character of 
their writings sink into weakness or vulgarity. But such a practice would 
be the very destruction of letter-writing, which is, in fact, nothing but 
good conversation written down. “ Utinam et verba in usu quotidiano 
posita minus timeremus”’ is advice the letter-writer would do well to 
remember. ‘ When,” says an elegant and philosophical writer, “a woman 
of feeling, fancy, and accomplishment, has learned to converse with ease 
and grace, from long intercourse with the most polished society, and when 
she writes as she speaks, she must write letters as they ought to be written, 
if she has acquired just as much habitual correctness as is reconcilable 
with the air of negligence,” &c, But to return to Mrs. Grant and her 
volumes. ‘The topics of her correspondence are very miscellaneous, touching 
on all that was most important or pleasing, in what she saw, heard, or read. 
These subjects would, we think, lose much of their interest in such detached 
extracts as we could make, and when separated from all that accompanies 
them. Take one trifle out of the heap, and like a single leaf it is blown 





* ‘When you except a few men of distinguished talents, /adies both write and 
speak more agreeably than scholars. If you ask me the reason of this, I must inform 
you that the easy and natural excursions of the imagination are seldom checked in 
ladies, while the enslaved pupils of colleges and schools in tender youth are forced 
into awkward imitations, or dreary ungrateful tracts, where genius or beauty never 
were seen,” &c. See the very elegant essay called ‘‘ Clio ; or, a Discourse on Taste,” 
by Mr. Usher, p. 92, concerning whom see Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, 

t Sir James Mackintosh, 
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away and lost; we have thought it best, therefore, to confine ourselves to 
those portions of the correspondence which contain information on literature 
and anecdotes of literary persons; Rudem enim esse in nostris Scripto- 
ribus, aut inertissimz segnitize est, aut fastidii delicatissimi. Our own 
remarks we wish to be considered as lights reflected from the text rather 
than assuming an importance from any little original information they may 
contain. For the volumes themselves, he who opens them for amusement 
will find himself also receiving instruction. When the Sirens invited 
Ulysses to their island they not only offered the attraction of melody of 
voice and variety of song, but they promised also to open to him their 
ample stores of knowledge, and to satisfy his desire of information, 


"Ldper 8 boca yévnra: éxi yori roduPoreipn. 


We shall now commence the extracts, and, in order not to break in upon 
the narrative of the author, place our own observations at the bottom of 
the page. 

Vol. I. p. 52. “ Richmond and its whole neighbourhood is certainly a 
cluster of beauty, which, after all, one can hardly call rural, consisting of 
the houses of pleasure, and grounds adjoining, belonging to numberless 
noble and wealthy families. There are no views here (except that ex- 
quisitely luxuriant one from Richmond Hill) that would much please Mr. 
Brown; that is to say, they have no bold and striking features, and would 
make no figure in a landscape. Richmond Park too is very beautiful, and 
has an agreeable wildness that relieves the eye after the very tame, the 
very rich, country that surrounds it. Every walk we take seems to be 
crowded with departed wits and beauties. I meet Swift, Arbuthnot, 
Addison, and Pope, about Ham and Twickenham every day inidea, They 
are beautiful walks no doubt ; but, if I durst say so, 1 like my own sweet 
Woodend better. The self-same rich scenes pall upon my eyes ; but the 
silver Thames, meandering through the most charming meadows, decked 
with the noblest trees one can possibly behold, always delights me,” &c.* 

P. 189. ‘* I sent you a copy of Paley’s Sermons: they are very charac- 
teristic of the author, having all his power of argument, energy of thought, 
and purity of doctrine, with his careless, inelegaut, and unfinished diction ; 
they are much run after, [ suppose because they are scarce, and were 
printed in the face of his dying prohibition; he did not think them 
sufficiently accurate or polished for the public eye.’ 





* Mrs. Grant has well described the associations with departed genius which the 
neighbourhood of Richmond and Twickenham must awaken, more, perhaps, than any 
other locality we could mention; but now the natural beauties of the spot alone 
remain. The genius loci, who still hovered over the land of song, departed for ever 
when Strawberry Hill was deprived of its exquisite treasures. Last autumn the walls 
whose mirrors had reflected ‘‘ Wortley’s eyes ’’ were stript of their tapestried ornaments. 
This is the latest ravage which the spoiler could make. But Pope’s monument to his 
mother still stands amidst his ruined gardens, to be sold to the highest bidder. It was 
on Richmond Hill that the eyes of him whose hand is now writing, first opened to the 
light of day, the noble landscape stretching over many a province lying below ; and 
he who gazes on it will, perhaps, recollect with pleasure that its beauties have been 
immortalized alike by the poetry of Akenside and the pencil of Reynolds. 

t There is so much right and so much wrong in Paley’s works, so much original 
and so much borrowed, so much that is happy in illustration and so much defective in 
argument, so much that may be admitted with confidence and so much that must be 
received with caution, that an edition of his works, with proper introductions and notes, 
would be of much servicee Two of his illustrations so well known and so much 
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P. 194. ‘ Talking of genius leads me naturally to congratulate you on 
the awakened brotherly feelings of that Theodore (Theodore Hook) for 
whom I know your sisterly concern is restless and extreme. You may 
believe I rejoice over the capture of this shy bird, for his own sake as well 
as yours. You will teach him for his own good to make a due distinction 
between living to please the world at large, and exerting his powers in a 
given direction for his own benefit, and the satisfaction of his real friends. 
Of a person depending merely on talents and powers of pleasing what more 
brilliant example can be given than Sheridan ? and who would choose to 
live his life and die his death ?* I talk of his death as if it had already 
taken place, for what is there worth living for that he has not already 
outlived ? and who, that ever knew the value of a tranquil mind and spotless 
name, would be that justly admired, and as justly despised, individual ? 
And if the chieftain of the clan be such, what must the tribe be “ of those 
that live by crambo clink’ as poor Burns called those hapless sons of the 
Muses, who, without an object or an aim, run at random through the world, 
and are led on by the unfeeling great and gay to acquire a taste for expensive 
pleasures and elegant society, and then left to languish in forlorn and 
embittered obscurity, when their health, and their spirits, and their means 
ebb together. Raise then your voice of truth and affection, and outsing 
all the syrens that on the coast of idleness strive to attract Theodore by the 
songs of vanity, pleasure, and dissipation ; teach him to love those that love 
him, independent of all that flatters or pleases, for himself, and make 
auxiliaries of all those kindred among whom you are now placed, to make 
him know something of more value than empty admiration,” &c. 

P. 198. ‘*I called on the Duchess of Gordon yesterday, she and I having 
a joint interest in an orphan family in the Highlands, which creates a 





applauded, and that were deemed original, we have found in the course of our reading 
in previous works. That of the ‘‘ Watch’’ in Natural Theology, is taken from ‘“‘ La 
veritable Usage de Contemplation de 1’Univers pour la conviction des Athées et des 
Incredules,’’ by Bernard Niewentyt, translated by Chamberlayne, and published under 
the title of the “‘ Religious Philosopher.” That of the comparison of ‘‘ rivers marked 
out without any source to flow from, and running where there is nothing to receive 
them, when viewed in a map of a district or small detached territory, separated from 
the adjacent country,’’ to the partial and narrow views we have of human life; for 
this he is indebted to Tucker’s Light of Nature. Bishop Watson says with some 
truth, ‘‘ Paley in a// his publications had the art of working up in a very great degree 
of other men’s labours, and of exhibiting them to the world as novelties of his own. 
The perspicuity with which he has arranged, and the elegant language in which he has 
explained many abstruse points, are his own, and for these I give him great praise.’’ 
Vide Mem. of his own Life, vol. II. p. 266. We have heard that when the Bishop of 
Durham (S. Barrington) gave Paley his preferment he said, ‘‘ I give you this, Doctor 
Paley, not for your Moral Philosophy nor for your Natural Theology, but for your 
Evidences of Christianity and your Hore Pauline.’ Yet this is hardly agreeable to the 
language of the Dedication. The Hore Pauline is certainly his opus magnum. The 
passage in Paley which Dr. Parr so much praised and so often quoted as sublime, is the 
last page of the fifth book of the Moral Philosophy, beginning ‘‘ Seriousness is not 
constraint,’’ &c. We could point out those works, and the parts of them, which should 
be consulted and used as commentaries on Paley’s different works, with the cautions they 
afford, and the modifications they suggest, but it would extend too far the limits of these 
notes. 

* Poor Sheridan! we know it from his own mouth, died heart-broken, and in utter 
destitution. ‘‘ Tell Lady Bessborough (he said to a friend the day before he died) 
that the eye she said was so bright will lose none of its brightness when it looks on 
the lid of my coffin.” In justice to him it must be recollected that neither the 
adversity of his party, nor the slights he received from them, nor the temptations of 
poverty, ever shook his adherence to his public principles and attachments. His 
public character was incorruptible, when all beside was in ruins, 
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kind of business between us. She had a prodigious levee, and insisted on 
my sitting to see them out, that we might afterwards have our private dis- 
cussion, Among other characters at her levee I saw Lord Lauderdale, who 
made me start to see him, almost a lean slippered pantaloon, who, the 
last time I saw him, was a fair-haired youth at Glasgow Coliege. He was 
really like a memen‘o mori to me. Had I much to leave I would have gone 
home and made my will directly. More gratified I was to see Sir Brooke 
Boothby, though he too looked so feeble and so dismal that one would have 
thought him just come from writing those sorrows sacred to Penelope, which 
you have certainly seen. Being engaged to dinner I could stay no longer. 
The Duchess said that on Sunday she never saw company, nor played 
cards, nor went out ; in England, indeed, she did so, because every one else 
did the same, but she would not introduce those manners into this country. 
I stared at these gradations of piety growing warmer as it came northward, 
but was wise enough to stare silently. She said she had a great many 
things to tell me, and as I was to set out this morning I must come that 
evening when she would be alone. At nine 1 went, and found Walter 
Scott, whom I had never before met in society, though we had exchanged 
distant civilities, Lady Keith, Johnson's Queeney, and an English lady, 
witty, and fashionable looking, who came and went with Mr. Scott. No 
people could be more easy and pleasant, without the visible ambition of 
shining, yet animated and seeming to feel at home with each other. I 
think Mr, Scott's appearance very unpromising and commonplace indeed, 
yet, thongh no gleam of genius animates his countenance, much of it appears 
in his conversation, which is rich, various, easy, and animated, without the 
least of the petulance with which the faculty, as they call themselves, are 
not unjustly reproached,” &c. 

P. 232. ‘‘ What do you think of the new novel of Ceelebs in Search of a 
Wife? I think there is considerable ability displayed in it ; the principles 
are such as every one who professes genuine Christianity must acknow- 
ledge as just, and regard as sacred. But to theologians such a book is 
unnecessary, and, for those who must needs be caught by amusement, there 
is not enough ; and if the intention was to excite the curiosity of strangers 
to religion, and lead them to serious reflection through the avenue 
of amusement, there certainly should have been more story and character, 
more display of wit and fancy, and less of what is calculated merely to 
instruct. Against this criticism the general reception of the book may be 
weighed.* What is universally read, must have some very powerful at- 
traction, and the voice of the people in such an instance may be at least 
called the voice of Apollo; and certainly we have not known a book go 





* Coelebs. The popularity of this work was supported by the name of the author 
for a while, but soon declined, because it was written ona plan that in never but one 
instance was attended with success,—that of conveying instruction directly through 
fictitious representation ; using the story of the novel merely as the shell to contain 
the maxims of wisdom, lessons of instruction, and dictates of prudence, which is some- 
thing like the attempt to make physic palatable by presenting itin an embossed and 
golden cup. The exception we alluded to is that of Johnson’s ‘‘ Rasselas,”’ but the 
moral instruction there given was the most generally interesting, as chiefly relating 
to the regulation of life, and management of those habits and talents which fit men 
for the performance of its duties ; while at the same time the imagery in which it was 
set, was of a romantic and attractive kind to allure and delight the imagination, for, 
as some witty person observed, new scenery does as much for a new book as fora 
new play. It possessed too all the elegance of a master’s hand; and yet it is gradually 
fading away, together with the literature of the past age. 
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so soon through so many editions. One reason may be, that it has a 
separate charm for every class of people. Why the pious and serious— 
who, though a quiet, are still a numerous class—read it need not be asked. 
Curiosity and the abilities displayed by the writer, attract very many ; and 
a great number of both sexes who have no character at all read it merely 
because Ceelebs is in search of a wife. Johnson, the majestic moralist of 
the last century, did more good to the cause of religion than half the 
divines of the age, I mean their writings. When people are disposed to 
delight in devotional treatises, their hearts cannot be estranged from their 
Maker. ‘They that are whole need not a physician ;’ but the book, 
supposing it to have a moral and religious tendency,—the book, I say, that 
does most good is that which is most read ; and how many thousands were 
allured by the splendour of Johnson's diction, and the weight of his repu- 
tation, to read in his works what they never attended to any where else, 
and to learn from him that the best talents are best suited to the noblest 
purposes, and that wit and infidelity are by no means so nearly allied as 
many suppose. His works form at least a lofty avenue to the temple of 
Truth, in which no one can walk long or steadily without wishing to reach 
the sacred fane which terminates the sublime vista.” 

P. 236. ‘I have got a new book lately, which you must have seen— 
Gertrude of Wyoming. It is very provoking that Campbell’s democratic 
hoof should invariably and unnecessarily protrude itself through all the 
beautiful drapery in which he knows so well to clothe the children of his 
rich poetic fancy. Why should Waldegrave, a Briton born and educated, 
and married to the daughter of an Englishman,—Waldegrave, who had 
only for three months tasted the sweets of Transatlantic liberty,—why 
should he be seized with such an unnatural rage of antipatriotism, as to 
light the banner of revolt against his native Sovereign, and the glorious 
land of which he had the honour to be a native, and in which he had the 
happiness to receive his intellectual nurture?) My annoyance at all this, 
and at certain strange omissions, obscurities and inversions, does not 
prevent my seeing and feeling all the charms of this exquisite poem, 
which unfolds new beauties at every renewed perusal. 


‘* Closed were his Gertrude’s lips, yet still their bland 
And beautiful expression seemed to melt 
With love that could not die,” &c. 


Was ever any thing so exquisitely refined, yet so sweetly natural as this 
stanza throughout ? Nothing less than merits supereminent, the irresistible 
enchantment of genius the most powerful, arrayed in diction of chastened 
sweetness and polished elegance, could make me forgive his flagrant 
violation of truth and national character, when he introduces “ poor 
Scotia’s mountaineers” as arming in the provincial cause. Glowing with 
the love of their native land, and full of ancient, venerable, perhaps 
useful prejudices, they all to a man armed in the cause of Britain, whether 
right or wrong. If taking the other side were a virtue, ‘tis a virtue they 
have no claim to, and will not thank Campbell for bestowing on them,” 
&c.* 





* The defect in Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming, as relates to the story, is, that 
it is so extremely inartificial as to be little more than a beautiful lyrical effusion—a 
picture of pleasing sentiments and elegant images, without much connexion. The 
defect in the language is in too great a variation between ornament and plainness. 
Every - like a piece of music, should be set in a certain key, See how Milton 
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P. 248. “ Mr. Henry Mackenzie of the Exchequer, otherwise called the 
‘Man of Feeling,’ is one of our nearest neighbours... . Walter Scott 
and the formidable Jeffrey have both called on me, not by any means as 
a scribbling female, but on account of links formed by mutual friends. 
You would think, by their appearance, that the body of each was formed to 
lodge the soul of the other. Having met them both formerly, their ap- 
pearance was not any thing new tome—but Jeffrey looks the poet all over— 
the ardent eye, the nervous agitation, the visibly quick perceptions, keep 
one’s attention constantly awake, in expectation of flashes of the peculiar 
intelligence of genius. Nor is that expectation entirely disappointed, for 
his conversation is in a high degree fluent and animated. Walter Scott 
again has not a gleam of poetic fire visible in his countenance, which 
merely suggests the idea of plain good sense. His conceptions do not strike 
you as by any means so rapid or so brilliant as those of his critic ; yet there is 
much amusement and variety in his good -humoured, easy, and unaffected 
conversation,’ &c. 

P. 253. ‘One of our nearest neighbours is Mr. Henry Mackenzie.* 
You have probably seen him as the ‘ Lounger.’ Some call him the 
Scottish Addison ; but that is too high praise, for, though he has much 
delicacy of delineation in moral painting, he totally wants humour or wit, 
or whatever you call that gay and playful faculty that assumes so many 
shapes to dazzle or to please, and pleases most when it pretends least ; 
and this is the salt, the incorruptible principle, without which a periodical 
work can never live long. This may be the reason why, notwithstanding 
therefined sentiments and elegance of expression which distinguish it, 
one never takes up the ‘ Lounger’ but when one feels inclined to lounge. 
But to return—Mr. Mackenzie is married to an excellent woman, in 
abilities at least his equal, though the cares of a large family have always 
kept her in the shade of privacy. Their sons and daughters are ac- 
complished and informed young people ; and their house is the resort of 
the best society in one sense, that is, people of fashion with cultivated 
minds. Lord Webb Seymour,t Lady Carnegie, Lady Minto, and others 
equally distinguished, I have met with there... . To-morrow Walter 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake comes forth in all the charms of novelty, and 
nothing else will be spoken of,” &c. 

P. 261. ‘Do you know, notwithstanding my wrath for his manifold 
literary offences, I think I shall be forced to like the arch-critic himself 
(Mr. Jeffrey.) He is, what indeed I knew before, the most affection- 





attended to this, how Young neglected it. The poems of Thomson and Goldsmith 
= altered in later editions, on the ground of a more harmonious uniformity of 
style. 

* For some account of Mr. H. Mackenzie, the author of the Man of Feeling, &c. 
see Scott’s Lives of the Novelists, vol. II. p. 149 ; Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. VI. 
p- 148. The story of ‘‘ Le Roche’’ is the gem of the Mirror. Pinkerton remarks, 
‘* that.it is odd the editor should admit so odd a blunder, as ‘ Serious Letters to the 
Mirror.’ Was he ignorant that a man may be a Spectator, or Guardian, but not 
a Mirror? We observe both in the Mirror and Lounger more Scotticisms than 
we should have expected. Even the writings of Lord Hailes, a critic by profession, 
are not free from them. The ‘‘ Man of Feeling” is the production of genius and sensi- 
bility, but H. Mackenzie’s fame as a writer of pathos must be founded on Julia de 
Roubigné. 

t+ Of that very interesting and estimable person, Lord Webb Seymour, so little 
known, and whose virtues, talents, and acquirements were only to be seen in the shade 
of a retired and private life, the reader may consult the Life of Mr. F. Horner, in 
which publication in fact his name was made known to the world for the first time. 
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ate relation possible, and truly good-natured in society, though so petulant 
on paper. He sometimes calls on me, and, being in the same circle, I 
meet with him wherever I go. He has a brother lately come from America, 
a widower like himself, and they reside together. I was asked with Mary 
to the first dinner they gave there ; it was by no means a literary, or what 
Mrs. A. would call an intellectual, one. All was ease and good humour, 
without discussions or debates of any kind ; indeed the party were rather 
relatives and friends than savans. I might except perhaps a little dis- 
cussion on the Lady of the Lake, for which I augur a very favourable review. 
I hope you are all as much pleased with it as we are. There are some 
sturdy critics here, however, who deny Walter Scott the merit of being a 
poet at all, and call all that delights us jingle and jargon. ‘The public at 
large is an excellent judge of poetic merit ; some very fine things indeed 
are too much refined for its great wide ear ; but, when it is much and long 
pleased, there must be excellence, and all that remains for the critic is to 
trace that pleasure to its source, and discriminate the lights and shades 
that needs must exist in whatever is human,” &c. 

P. 278. “My time is at present much occupied, but I shall avail myself 
of a short interval of leisure, to tell you what I am sure you will be in- 
terested in hearing—the particulars of the final interview between the 
Prince of Wales and the late Bishop of London (Dr. Porteus), which have 
lately been communicated to me from a source which appears to me quite 
authentic. Among other good people with whom my informant is intimate, 
is Mr. Owen, minister of Fulham, who was in a manner the Bishop’s parish 
clergyman, and long his chaplain. He even gave my friend an account 
of this interview, as the Bishop gave it to him two days before his death. 
It seems his Royal Highness had sent out a summons for a great military 
review which was to take place on a Sunday. The Bishop had been 
confined, and did not hope, nor I suppose wish, ever in this world to go out 
again. He ordered his carriage, however, upon hearing this, proceeded to 
Carlton House and waited on the Prince, who received him very graciously. 
He said, “I am come, Sir, urged by my regard to you, to your father, and 
to this great nation, who are anxiously beholding every public action of 
yours. Iam on the verge of time, new prospects open to me, the favour 
of human beings or their displeasure is as nothing to me now. I am come 
to warn your Royal Highness of the awful consequences of your breaking 
down the very little that remains of distinction to the day that the Author 
of all power has hallowed and set apart for himself.’ He went on in 
pathetic terms to represent the awful responsibility to which the Prince 
exposed himself, and how much benefit or injury might result to the 
immortal souls of millions, by his consulting or neglecting the revealed will 
of the King of kings ; and, after much tender and awful exhortation, con- 
cluded with saying, “‘ You see how your father, greatly your inferior in talent 
and capacity, has been a blessing to all around him and to the nation at 
large, because he made it the study and business of his life to exert all 
his abilities for the good of his people, to study and to do the will of God, 
and to give an example to the world of a life regulated by the precepts of 
Christian morality. He has been an object of respect and veneration to the 
whole world for so doing. If he has done much, you, with your excellent 
abilities and pleasing and popular manners, may do much more. It is im- 
possible for you to remain stationary in this awful crisis; you must rise 
to true glory and renown, and lead millions in the same path by the power 
of your example, or sink to sudden and perpetual ruin, aggravated by the 
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great numbers whom your fall will draw with you to the same destruction ; 
and now, were I able to rise, or were any one here who would assist me, 
I should, with the awful feeling of a dying man, give my last blessing to 
your Royal Highness.” The Prince upon this burst into tears, and fell 
on his knees before the Bishop, who bestowed upon him with folded hands 
his dying benediction: the Prince then, in the most gracious and affecting 
manner, assisted him himself to go down, and put him into his carriage. 
The Bishop went home, never came out again, and died the fifth day after. 
On hearing of his death, the Prince shut himself up, and was heard by 
his attendants to sob as under deep affliction.” 

P. 281. “I must tell you that we have read Mrs. Montagu’s Letters. 
Mary thinks them extremely amusing; I, too, am amused, but there is a 
visible hardness in her character,—such a total absence of the amiable 
romance of early life, and such an ungraceful harshness on some occasions, 
and petulance on others.—I cannot conceive how she has made such very 
desirable things as good principle, sound sense, brilliant wit, and much 
intelligence and early usage of the world so little pleasing ; there is 
everything to admire, but nothing gentle, graceful, or attractive. I 
greatly dislike her style.* Female wit has generally a kind of gay 
elegance that makes its manner recommend its matter: there must be 
something wanting when it pleases me so little, who am so delighted with 
everything of that nature. I cannot say how much Mrs. Carter's kind of 
humour amuses me ; and Gray's letters charm me beyond measure: his 
wit is of such a grave, odd kind, it takes one by surprise,” &c. 

P. 283. ‘* Now, as to ‘ Self-Control;’ it is not Miss Hamilton’s, nor is it 
the work of any one of the many it is ascribed to. ‘The secret has, as yet, 
been carefully concealed, and all curiosity eluded ; but I am fixed in the 
opinion that it was born in Orkney: I shall not, however, anticipate your 
judgment in any respect regarding this work, so much admired by some 
and condemned by others. In this literary city it occasions as much con- 
versation as a new island in the Clyde could do at Greenock.” 

P. 283. “ Southey, who, I think, writes the articles in the Quarterly 
Review about the Methodists, is not far wrong. They do a great deal of 
good, as he allows ; but both the good and evil peculiar to their tenets 
are more obvious in England than here: indeed, their tenets are radically 
good ; ’tis their cheerless gloom, their spiritual pride, and their sectarian 
bigotry that are bad. If their clergy love pleasure less than others, they 
certainly love power more, and organize their modes of preserving it with as 
much diligence as ever the Jesuits did. Yet the Jesuits did much good 
among the subdued and wretched savages in Paraguay; and the 
Methodists do a great deal of good among the ignorant and profligate 





* Mrs. Grant’s observations on the style and character of Mrs. Montagu’s letters 
appear to us to be just; they are clever, but not natural. Some manuscript letters 
of hers were published in the Censura Literaria, vol. i. p. 87 ; ii. 178, and some in the 
third volume. It is not, we believe, generally known that no less a person than 
Conyers Middleton superintended her education. A slight sketch from the inimitable 
pencil of Madame du Deffand on this learned lady is sufficient. ‘‘ Je vois quelquefois 
Madame Montagu, je ne la trouve pas trop pedante, mais elle fait tant d’efforts pour 
bien parler notre langue, que sa conversation est penible. J’aime bien mieux miladi 
Lucan, qui ne s’embarasse point du mot propre, et qui le fait fort bien entendre, &c. 
Mad. de Montagu s’est tres bien comportée 41’ Academie ; c’est une femme raisonable, 
ennuyeuse sans doute, mais bonne femme et tres polie.’’ The allusion to her be- 
haviour at the Academie was on account of an Essay of Voltaire’s against Shakespeare 
being read there. 
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populace in England. For such converts their austere discipline is best 
suited ; they drive them as far as possible from their wonted haunts, lest 
the evil spirit should regain possession of the herd, and urge them down 
the precipice. They do not show the extremes of their extravagance to us 
in Scotland ; our people are too enlightened to bear it. They answer 
many good purposes : ‘ to goad the prelate slumbering in his stall,’ and to 
shew all other teachers of religion how necessary it is to move the human 
mind by its two great hinges—hope and fear ; the said mind being very 
little affected by moral essays,” &c. ; 
P. 285. “I am pleased that you not only found much amusement in 
reading Miss Seward’s letters, but have candour enough to own you did ; 
for it is the fashion to rail at her as vain and absurd. Her bad taste and 
self-opinion are too obvious to escape detection from any person that can 
think or see: yet, though these prominent faults make her less estimable as 
a woman and less admirable as a writer, I am not sure that they detract much 
from the entertainment we derive from her letters. Her literary vanity in 
particular appears naked and not ashamed, witha most amusing naiveté. The 
singular artlessness of so artificial a character gives the idea of something 
unique and anomalous that we know not how to define, nor exactly 
‘whether to admire or despise. Talent and sincerity, however disguised, 
must have their attractions ; and Miss Seward had both in no common 
degree. She furnishes arms against herself by her open avowal of so 
many feelings and opinions, that others would carefully conceal. She 
wants art, but, on the other hand, she totally wants delicacy and even 
that refinement of mind which is almost the necessary consequence of high 
cultivation. Witness the gross flattery which she gladly received and 
liberally bestowed. Perhaps it is wrong to call it flattery ; her adulators, 
who for the most part were male and female coxcombs of the first mag- 
nitude, very probably thought all they said. Her coarseness and her 
laxity of religious principle she inherited, I fear, from her clerical father 
and housewively mother ; this was nursed in a card-playing provincial 
town, where she was the one-eyed queen of the blind, having no superior 
to look up to, and her mind exasperated by all the underworkings of petty 
envy and malignity. Her intimacy with Darwin, however innocent, was 
fatal to her in different respects ; his false brilliancy aggravated her false 
taste, and to the tottering fabric of her religious principle he gave the 
last blow. I believe that the friendship between her and Saville was as 
pure as that betwixt you and me ; every person of sense and candour that 
ever knew them thought so, and the strain of their letters proves it incon- 
testably. Saville was a man in the highest degree virtuous, pious, simple, 
and sincere ; their friendship was inherited and begun with her father. 
Having now spoken so freely of Miss Seward’s faults, let me do justice to 
her merits also. She was respectable for her honour and integrity, and 
the length and strength of her attachments. Could there be a better 
daughter, a warmer friend, or one that had more home-feelings and home- 
enjoyments? Her criticisms and descriptions, over-adorned as they are, 
still convey to the mind, in the most lively manner, one of the first charms 
of human existence, an enlarged capacity of enjoyment, and a keen and 
exalted relish for all that is capable of delighting in external nature or 
the wider world of intellect ; powers of enjoyment so buoyant and so 
active communicate their impulse to slower faculties, and for the moment 
invigorate and exalt them. ,. When you tell me you are not tired, I shall, 
perhaps, tell you more of Miss Seward.” 
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P. 308. ‘You ask my opinion.of Mrs. Hannah More's last publication 
(Practical Piety). Very favourable indeed it is ; not that I think anything 
new remains to be said on the most important subject she treats. Yet if, 
by throwing those new and clear lights upon useful and well-known truths, 
which she is so capable of producing, the young are allured to serious con- 
sideration, and the old reminded of duties which the tide of worldly cares 
is apt to overwhelm, much, very much, may be done by her respected 
agency. I think there is no individual now living to whom the cause of 
religion owes so much. Her arguments on the subject of prayer are cal- 
culated to carry conviction to the reason and Contrition to the heart. I 
have lately read again, with new delight, her Strictures on Female Educa- 
tion. There has not yet been any work published on that beaten subject 
more calculated to do good: genius of the first order, excellent sound 
sense, profound and practical piety, and thorough knowledge of the pre- 
vailing manners and characters, give value and ought to give efficacy to 
that admirable work,” &c. 

Vol. II. p. 29. “ You ask me what I think of Rokeby. _I think, in the 
first place, that it is the Border Minstrel’s Odyssey ; that is to say, there 
is in it a higher tone of morality, though less of the glow and rapidity of 
inspiration that hurried you along in his former productions. The de- 
scriptions are beautiful, and correctly true to nature, for you know that I, 
having traced all the scenes under the conduct of their enthusiastic owner, 
can judge pretty accurately of the resemblance. Mr. Morritt, who is 
himself a poet, looks on the Tees and the Greta with a lover’s eye, and 
delights in pointing out the beauties of the valleys through which they 
wander. There cannot, however, be a more powerful illustration of Mr. 
Jeffrey's theory, of the necessary connexion between scenery and senti- 
ment to give inanimate beauty its full effect, than the comparatively feeble 
impression left on the mind by description so fine in itself and so true to 
its original, for want of those legends and poetical associations by which 
our Scottish glens and mountains are not only consecrated, but in a 
degree animated. Observe how rich the notes of Scott’s former poems 
are in allusions to traditions and quotations from local poetry! But where 
is the local poetry of England? Granville and Pope, of very late years, 
have celebrated Windsor and the Thames ; our own countryman Thomson, 
too, hung a wreath on Richmond Hill: but what other place in England 
can be mentioned that awakes one poetical recollection ?* Milton’s very 
self has not sanctified a single spot ; and Spenser’s localities were all in 
Ireland.” 

P. 36. “I have dismissed my cold, and have at present no other illness 
but that of being sick of Madame de Stael, from whose ubiquity there is 
no escaping. She appears to fill every place, and the mania regarding her 
seems epidemical. . . . I consider Mad. de Stael’s Delphine a very 
bad book ; and [ should be apt to insist on the author doing penance in a 





* Mrs. Grant forgot to mention Jago’s poem of Edge Hill; Crowe’s finer poem of 
Lewesdon Hill; Dyer’s Grongar Hill, so deservedly popular; among the elder poets 
are the names of Drayton and Denham, both of whom described local scenery; and 
in the present day there are Wordsworth’s Sonnets to the River Dudden, &c. We 
may here mention that the story of the Maid of Nethercombe, introduced into the 
last edition of Lewesdon Hill, was not written by Mr. Crowe, but by his son, and 
might, perhaps, have been better spared. Mr, Orator Crowe reviewed Shee’s Rhymes 
on Art in Cumberland’s Review. 
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white sheet like Jane Shore, at St. Paul’s, before I would forgive her for 
writing it.* All this I say to qualify the inclosed eulogy, and to assert 
my decided principle, that there is much danger in allowing talent to 
atone for dangerous opinions. I think the Bride of Abydos—as every bride 
should be—very beautiful ; but the unrivalled Giaour is still more so. 
Now, as I cannot say anything nearly so good myself, I shall conclude by 
quoting a letter I lately received from Miss , on the subject of Lord 
Byron and De Stael. ‘Madame de Stael entered at one door of the 
London Theatre just as the Edgeworths exited at the other : I, too, was 
exiting, but just contrived to get one sight of her, worth a dozen of common 
ones ; I need not say contrived, for the D——s kindly pressed me to meet 
her at their house, the day after her arrival ; and as the only guest besides 
was Lord Byron, and as they drew each other forth in perfection, I never 
listened to a dialogue so thoroughly entertaining. The present sentiments, 
political and religious, of Childe Harold and Mad. de Stael are as com- 
pletely in contrast as her torrent of eloquence and his cold sarcastic wit,” 
&c. 

P. 40. “ Mr. Jeffrey has married Miss Wilkes, a young lady from Ame- 
rica. About two years and a half since I received a note from him, apolo- 
gizing for a short invitation, and entreating that I would come next day 
to dine with some American friends. I had been much obliged to him 
for similar compliances, so set out readily and met these strangers. One 
was a dark gloomy-looking man, another his wife, the plainest, worst 
dressed woman I had seen; and the third was a gay, fashionable looking 
girl of seventeen. These were M. Simond,t a Frenchman, who left Lyons 
during the revolutionary horrors, and went to America, where he married 
Miss Wilkes, niece to the patriot ; Mrs. Simond his wife, and Miss Wilkes 
niece to that wife. Simond, though very unlike a Frenchman, being re- 
served, fastidious, and philosophic in the highest sense of the phrase, is a 
man of talent, great refinement, aud agreeable conversation when he does 
converse. His wife is a person that, after the unfavourable impression of 
her unprowising exterior was got over, I liked exceedingly ; most candid, 
most disinterested, most benevolent, with a cultivated mind, plain manners, 
and continual good humour. How it came to pass I know not, but so it 
was, that she lived much with the noted Mrs. Montagu, and all her opi- 
nions were formed in that school. The party besides consisted only of 
Mr. Henry Mackenzie (the Lounger), his daughter, Miss Elizabeth 
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* Let us hear what the Comte Segur says of this work, to which the motto prefixed 
seems little in harmony, ‘‘ Un homme doit savoir braver l’opinion; une femme s’y 
soumettre.’’—‘‘ Je met dans une classe a part le Roman de Delphine; la lutte des 
opinions sur cet ouvrage égale peut-étre celle des defauts et des beautés dont il four- 
mille.” See Segur sur les Femmes, vol. III. p. 258. We believe that the character of 
Cerlebes in Delphine was intended for Madame Necker Saussure, the biographer and 
cousin of Mad. de Stael. Mad. de Stael confessed that Delphine was intended for 
herself, a la beauté prés. 

t This M. Simond has given in his interesting Travels in Switzerland some anec- 
dotes and account of Mad. de Stael: he mentions her letters from Paris to her father, 
which Mr. Bonstetten said were written with more spirit, ease, eloquence, and acute- 
ness of observation than any thing of hers ever published, and regrets the caution of 
M. Necker, who burnt them. See vol. I. p. 282, &c. He mentions among other traits 
of character, that at Coppet, while Mr. Bonstetten was walking in the grounds, he 
was struck with a switch from behind a tree; turning round, he saw Mademoiselle 
Necker, then a child of five or six years old, laughing, who said,—‘* Maman veut 
que je me serve de la main gauche, et j’essayois.” 
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Hamilton, and myself; and we all did wonderfully well. These strangers 
remained for some time in Edinburgh, making excursions round it,” &c. 

P. 48, “I am glad M. de Stael has left England: prudery apart, I 
never relished the worship paid to a Minerva so much more than equivo- 
cal in conduct. Far am I| from wishing to limit that mercy which keeps 
the gates of accepted penitence open to those who have erred most deeply: 
yet such is my impression of the rectitude, deep feeling, and honourable 
shame that belongs originally to the female character, and revives with 
renewed force when fallen woman endeavours to regain the height from 
which vice has precipitated her:—so perfectly do I comprehend what such 
a person must feel, from one or two instances which have come within my 
own observation, that I have no faith in a triumphant Magdalene sitting 
on the tripod of inspiration to deliver oracles to her admirers, or mounting 
the throne of literary eminence to dictate to her implicit worshippers. A 
real female penitent aspires to no such distinctions: humility is the first 
fruit of real penitence ; and that penitence which has to expunge a public 
scandal given to the world, aggravated by volumes of the most pernicious 
sophistry, would plunge into the depths of retirement if it produced the 
necessary effects of deep and sincere remorse. The habits of that vice 
which is fed and supported by gratified vanity are very obstinate, yet not 
indelible. It is not mere rhapsody to say, 


Let heaven seize it, all at once ’tis fir’d; 
Not touch’d, but wrapt, not waken’d, but inspir’d. 


But what is Madame de Stael’s religion when you examine it? That 
poetical German devotion that seeks theatrical effect and strong sensation ; 
that wishes to forget immutable justice in divine beneficence ; that seeks 
God more in his works than in his word, and worships more as imagination 
pictures him than as he has revealed himself : 


As wise as Socrates, if such they were, 
As wise as Socrates might justly stand 
The definition of a modern fool. 


The enthusiasm that she supposes essential to devotion is certainly more 
that of the imagination than of the heart. Yet I will allow that, even in 
figurative and fanciful manner, the suffrage of a person so distinguished in 
favour of religion, is desirable ; we ought never to forget the declaration,— 
‘ He that is not against us is with us.’ . . . I certainly did not set out with 
the intention of wandering so far after Madame de Stael, but I certainly 
did grudge a little the homage paid her when in England, without at the 
same time detracting from the superiority of her talents and acquire- 
ments,” &c. 

P. 50. “ Ihope you have read, or will read, Waverley. I am satisfied 
from internal evidence that Walter Scott, and no other, is the author of 
that true and chaste delineation of Scottish manners, such as they existed 
at the time he assigns for his drama. I am afraid, as you only saw fine 
and great people in Scotland, that much of this truth of painting will be 
lost on you. He is not, however, just to the Highlanders; and the speci- 
mens of Highland manners which he gives are not fair ones. He makes 
them on different occasions ready to assassinate, without their well knowing 
why, those who displease their chieftain. This is unfair and unjust. A 
Highlander, in old times, was much too ready to use his dirk in a quarrel 
man to man, and held life much too cheap in skirmishes about cattle, &c., 
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but no people on earth had such a horror at assassination. Of taking the 
life of another without risking one’s own, there is no example even in 
the sad history of the insurrection of Forty-five ; and of murder, they have 
such a horror, that they even scruple to use the term, But the conse- 
quences of a party brawl they do not account murder,” &c. 

P. 59. ‘‘ Have you seen Wordsworth’s new poem, The Excursion ? 
There is much beautiful writing in it, and much piety; but his piety has 
too much of what is called Pantheism,* or the worship of nature, in it. 
This is a kind of German piety too; they look in the sun, moon, and 
flowers, for what they should find in their Bible. The corruptions of the 
human heart, however, require a deeper and more radical cure than can be 
found in contemplating rocks and solitary glens: these remedies for the 
disorders of the heart must produce their chief effect on very sensitive or | 
imaginative minds. . . . Wordsworth, they say, talks incessantly ; his 
conversation has the perpetual flow of a stream,—monotonous in sound and 
endless in duration. 1 was quite surprised to hear this at first, imagining 
that, meditating so much as he does among lakes and groves, he had 
almost forgot the sound of his own voice : but I fancy he is rather like the 
late Dr. Moore, who, I was told, was always speaking when he was not 
writing. These lake poets, having their attention entirely withdrawn from 
the world, and what is passing in it, consider every thing that passes in 
their own minds of such paramount importance, that it must all be com- 
municated, and considered worthy of attention,” &c. 

P. 61. ‘‘ I now proceed to tell you that, though I hear some people 
impute Waverley to Boswell, the son of Johnson's biographer, who is un- 
questionably a man of genius, I still continue fixed in the opinion that it 
is Walter Scott's. I know his style of speaking, thinking, and observing 
so well, that, were he himself to swear as hard as Lord Cochrane that he 
did not write it, I would not believe him. The arch-critic (Mr. Jeffrey) 
and I had a discussion on it, when the book first came out ; he perfectly 
agreed in opinion with me, going on surer ground, if possible, than internal 
evidence, though of that he felt the full weight. He says, he knows 
every man in Scotland capable of producing a work demonstrative at once 
of learning and genius, and knows only one mind equal to this work, and 
his impress is on every page. Miss H., a friend of ours, dined on Friday at 
William Erskine’s ; he is the fidus Achates of Walter Scott : the poet and 
his mate were there, as also the laird of Staffa, and other chiefs. In the 
evening there were two cantos of the unpublished Lord of the Isles read 
in the author's presence. Miss H. heard them praised, and thought 
them worthy of the applause they received: she is a spectator in large 
companies, but a shrewd and intelligent observer, and carries much away, 
not indeed of poetry. ‘This is the bard’s great work, national work I may 
say ; for, behold ! is not the battle of Bannockburn, the Leipsic of Scotland, 
—recorded therein? If his success equals my hopes, we shall crown him 
with thistles and add the rampant lion to his coat of armour. I am 
dazzled with the extract you give from your friend Mr. Sotheby, who has 
awaked the sleeping Muse of Tragedy. Joanna Baillie’s are fine dramatic 
poems, but will not suit the stage: our critic was near sharing the fate of 





* This accusation of ‘‘ Pantheism ’’ has been brought against Thomson in his Sea- 
sons, as well as against Wordsworth, in both cases we think quite erroneously, by 
taking single insulated passages and poetical expressions ; a mode of interpretation 
perhaps of all most fruitful of error. 
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Orpheus, for his censure of her in the Edinburgh Review; the ladies here 
were enraged beyond measure. It should have been more gently ex- 
pressed, but was far from wrong. Your lines from‘ Ivan’ are admirable. 
. . » Pray tell me more of Mr. Sotheby's character and history. I received a 
present two days since of ‘ Discipline,’ a new work by Mrs. Brunton, 
author of Self-Control.—-I now know and like her, but am not sure I shall 
like her book,”’ &c. 

P. 78. “ What has most interested me of late, has been a visit from 
Campbell, the sweet Bard of Hope. You must know his enchanting Ger- 
trude, his Exile of Erin, and other unequalled lyrics. I wish I could share 
with you the satisfaction I felt in seeing him cheerful, happy, and univer- 
sally welcomed and caressed in his dear ‘ Queen of the North,” from 
which he had been so long banished, by the necessity of seeking the 
bread that perisheth elsewhere. He is one who has suffered much, from 
neither understanding the world nor being understood by it. He en- 
countered every evil of poverty, but that of being ashamed of bis circum- 
stances,—in that respect he was nobly indifferent to opinion, and his 
good, gentle, patient little wife, was so frugal, so simple, and so sweet- 
tempered, that she disarmed poverty of half its evils. This, I fear, was 
not the case with the Bard of Hope, whose morbid sensibility wars with 
the kind and generous part of his character, and who began the world 
under the influence of those violent discontented opinions that seem to 
accuse Heaven of injustice, because the wealth of mind is not accompanied 
with those advantages which fat contented ignorance often attains, and 
very justly, because it patiently labours for them. Poor Burns had a great 
deal too much of this. . . . It is time I should tell you the Bard is now come 
to Scotland, after an absence of thirteen years, to receive a legacy left him 
by agrand-uncle. You cannot think how much every one is delighted : 
though you did not care for Campbell, it would charm you to see people 
rejoice so cordially in his acquisition. He has visited me several times, and 
is so amusing and so original ; his admiration of other people's genius, too, 
is so generous. Scott, though of different opinions, he regards with 
fond and high admiration: so it seems does Lord Byron. ‘Truly great 
men must have a congenial attraction for each other. The great English 
moralist is only an exception that confirms the rule. After being starved 
for 30 years, married to Tetty, and afflicted with perpetual ill-health, it 
is more wonderful that any benevolence remained, than that all suavity 
should have been dried up with Johnson,” &c, 

P. 119. “ What shall I tell you of literary novelty from this scribbling 
city? The last subject of discussion is a new poem by Dr. Thomas 
Brown, and called the ‘ Wanderer of Norway.’ You do not know Dr. 
Brown? Well, then, he fills—worthily they say—the chair of the bene- 
volent philosopher Dugald Stewart. He has great fertility of mind, and 
delightful variety of intelligence and playfulness in his conversation, which, 
in the long run, conquers the prejudice resulting from a manner so affected 
and so odd that there is no describing it. His lectures, I am told, are beau- 
tiful ; he published poems long ago, but they were too metaphysical for 
common use or ordinary comprehensions.* He is the very best of sons 





* Dr. Thomas Brown died of decline at Kensington, we believe, when not much 
above 40 years old. We think a life of him has been published. His Lectures will 
be still read for their philosophical acuteness and their elegance. His poetry has 
long since passed to the repository of the dead. Sir James Mackintosh said of his 
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and brothers. This description is meant to introduce the first thing that 
meets your eye in case you see the poem ; it is a dedication to his mother. 
.... IT should have told you that ‘The Wanderer of Norway’ is founded 
on the hard-fated Mary Wolstencroft’s beautiful letters from that country, 
to which her rich though gloomy imagination, her deep feelings, and the 
dark mist through which her bewildered mind seems wandering, give a 
painful interest, not, I should think, to be heightened by poetry,” &c. 

P. 148. “ I am quite of your opinion as to the too uniform splendour 
of Felicia Hemans. She keeps us hovering constantly on the wing, like 
birds of paradise, for want of a perch to repose upon. This cannot be said 
of the honest Lake poets. You may there find obscure and languid places 
where you may not only perch but nod till some of those beautiful passages 
which redeem the poppy-covered waste, occur to wake you. Did ever I 
tell you of one of said poets we have in town here, indeed one of our 
intimates, the most provoking creature imaginable? He is young, hand- 
some, wealthy, witty; has great learning, exuberant spirits, a wife and 
children that he doats on, (circumstances one would think consoli- 
dating,) and no vice that I know, but, on the contrary, virtuous feelings 
and principles, yet his wonderful eccentricity would put anybody but his 
wife wild. She, I am convinced, was actually made on purpose for her 
husband, and has that kind of indescribable controlling influence over him 
that Catharine is said to have had over that wonderful savage the Czar 
Peter. Pray look in the last Edinburgh Review, and read the favourable 
article on John Wilson’s City of the Plague,—he is the person in question ; 
and had any one less in favour with them built such a city in the region 
of fancy, and peopled it in the same manner, they would have plagued 
him most effectually,” &c. 

P. 163. ‘ I must not omit an anecdote, better than my own, about kissing 
hands. A young lady from England, very ambitious of distinction, and 
thinking the outrageous admiration of genius was nearly as good as the 
possession of it, was presented to Walter Scott, and had very nearly gone 
through the regular forms of swooning sensibility on the occasion. Being 
afterwards introduced to Mr. Henry Mackenzie, she bore it better, but 
kissed his hand with admiring veneration. It is worth telling for the 
sake of Mr. Scott’s comment ; he said, ‘Did you ever hear the like of 
that English lass, to faint at the sight of a cripple clerk of session, and 
kiss the dry withered hand of an old tax-gatherer >” 

P. 200. ‘ Most of our great towns are so fortunate as to have some 
piece of light sandy ground in the vicinity, which produces only furze and 
broom, and becomes valuable from its very defects, affording always a dry 
walk. The links of Edinburgh are also the gymnasium of the city, the 
place for boyish sports and manly exercises. Here the wappinschaws 
were held of old; and here the good citizens pursue the flying ball, in 
the ancient mode of the golf. On the south side of these links are the 
frugal villas of the last race of the Edinburgh citizens, the old castle of 
Merchiston, where Lord Napier formed his logarithms, the shaded modest 
dwelling where Robertson wrote his history, another very near it where 
Adam Smith* composed the works that perpetuate his name, and several 





work on Cause and Effect, ‘‘ that, in his humble opinion, it entitled Brown to a place 
very very near the first among the living metaphysicians of Great Britain.” 

_ * It is much to be lamented that Dugald Stewart, from some motive perhaps of de- 
licacy, or perhaps constructing his biography on a different principle, neglected to use, 
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other quiet abodes, without any ornament but groups of ancient trees that 
surround them, that yet seem haunted by the illustrious shades of their 
former inhabitants. Beyond these the Pentland hills form a fine screen to 
the westward. I should add, to finish the picture, that the Pisgah of 
Edinburgh, Blackford Hill, from whence Marmion surveyed the Scotch 
army, is near the scene I have described,” &c. 

P. 207. “ You ask me of Crabbe's Tales of the Hall. What shall I 
say of his merits, when I begin by confessing that his very faults delight 
me? All his quaintness, his elaborate minuteness, and his oddities of 
style, come to my sight like the moles and freckles in a dear friend’s face, 
which I should be sorry to see removed. I seem to know his dra- 
matis persone intimately. How charming, yet how wounding, the sisters 
Lucy and Jane! What ease, and grace, and interest in Richard's detail of 
his childish feelings, and the incidents of after-life ; and then the old ba- 
chelor, whose dog was so angry that he would not shoot, is inimitable. .. , 
I could tell you a great deal about Crabbe’s very self if I had time, and you 
cared to hear.” 

P. 220. “ Our thoughts, and indeed those of the Edinburgh public in 
general, have been much engrossed of late by one of those irreparable pri- 
vations to which | have alluded. The death of Mrs. Brunton, the authoress 
of Self-Control and Discipline, under circumstances most aggravating to 
those nearly concerned, and painful to the feelings of her numerous friends 
and admirers, has produced a deep and universal sensation. Her character 
has been so ably and truly delineated in the public prints, that nothing 
can be added to her praise by me, who knew and loved her much, and 





we believe destroyed, very curious particulars relating to Adam Smith, which had 
been communicated to him. Madame Riccoboni, who was a very good judge of 
manners, and a diligent observer of society, used highly to praise the manners and 
character of Smith. It is said that Adam Smith dictated his writings, and that thig 
mode of composition may be distinguished by a peculiarity of style. A curious passage 
omitted in his Moral Sentiments, was first printed by Dr. Chalmers in his Bridgewater 
Treatise, vol. ii. p. 294-6. This eloquent work was translated into French by the 
widow of the celebrated Condorcet. We have never heard it remarked by any one 
that many parts of this treatise are almost translations from the Ethics of Aristotle. 
Smith’s absence of mind, so remarkable as to appear hardly consistent with sanity, is 
not yet forgotten in the literary circles of Scotland, though we know but one person 
now alive who enjoyed his acquaintance. We must give one remarkable instance of 
it. Adam Smith was a commissioner of the Board of Customs. To this board was 
attached a porter, in a scarlet gown, with a staff of office. When a commissioner 
entered, the custom was for the porter to salute with his staff, and then precede him 
to the board-room. This had been repeated before Smith for years in the usual 
manner; but one day he came to the board apparently only in the body, his mind 
being left in some deep theory in his study at home. As he entered, the porter drew 
up and shouldered his staff; Smith, earnestly watching him, immediately did the 
same with his cane, holding it with both hands, as a soldier does his musket. The 
astonished porter then lowered his ensign of command; Smith did the same. He 
then stept back to let the commissioner pass; Smith also retreated. The officer then 
moved up stairs with his staff advanced at length ; Smith marched behind him, holding 
his cane in the same position, intently anxious in watching where the porter placed his 
feet on the stairs, and himself choosing the same spot for his. When they arrived 
at the doer of the room, the porter saluted the philosopher with his staff, bowed very 
obsequiously, and retired; all which motions Smith imitated with the utmost serious- 
ness and attention. It was only when a friend spoke to him, that the enchantment 
was broken up, and the sage restored to his senses. We regret to state that the 
manuscripts, left by Dugald Stewart have been intentionally destroyed, a loss the 
greatness of which it is impossible to measure, and the motive that led to it it would 
be painful to surmise. 
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would have lived in the most cordial intimacy with her had circumstances 
admitted ; but her spending the summer in the country, seven miles off, 
and in winter our inhabiting the extreme opposite parts in the town, pre- 
vented our meeting as often as we wished. We did meet, however, as often 
as we could at home, and frequently in third places. One consolation I have 
which does not seem to be taken into account by others ; it is looking 
back on the peculiar and very superior degree of happiness which she en- 
joyed here, resuiting from a clear conscience, and a life spent in the active 
and unwearied exercise of beneficence, a cordial and vital piety that was 
too much a part of herself to be worn outwardly in the way of display, a 
vigorous and powerful mind above disguise or littleness of any kind; a 
constant, unvaried cheerfulness, not the result of mere animal spirits, but 
of true wisdom and content; an excellent husband, loving and beloved, 
and sufficiency for her modest wishes. I might add that she combined with 
the treasures of a cultivated intellect the capacity for most judicious and 
regular family management. She was not merely happy in what she pos- 
sessed, but in what she had not ; she had not the least shadow of pride, 
that makes so many odious, nor of vanity, that makes so many ridiculous, 
and worse than ridiculous ; consequently she had not a shade of pretence 
or affectation. I really never knew a person more perfectly natural in 
manner or language ; judge how much she must have been beloved. One 
privation she felt at first keenly, but very early brought her mind to 
submit to it with cheerful resignation—it was the want of offspring. After 
being nineteen years married, this only wish seemed to be granted. 
Every one rejoiced, and many thought this was granted to her as a tem- 
poral reward for her generous and tender care for the forlorn and helpless 
children of others in various instances. Why should I tell of our hopes 
and joys on this occasion? After three days of great suffering, she gave 
birth to a still-born child. She insisted on seeing it, held its hand, and 
said, ‘ The feeling this hand has caused to my heart will never leave it.’ 
Shortly after a relative came and spoke tenderly of her loss ; in her plain 
strong way she said, ‘ There was nothing so dear to me as my child, and 
I make my Saviour welcome to it.’ After this she never mentioned it, 
and seemed to go on well for a few days, when she was attacked with 
fever, which soon terminated fatally. I leave you to imagine what I cannot 
describe—the sorrow of her husband.” 

P, 223. ‘ As to Blackwood’s Magazine, it is somewhat odd that all the 
wits (for wits they certainly are) engaged in that work should be from the 
west of Scotland. Laurenwinkle, and all the contributions of the same 
masterly hand, are attributed to John Lockhart, the son of one of the 
ministers of Glasgow. He is a handsome gentiemanlike young man, in com- 
pany reserved and silent, yet evidently a diligent observer. Mr. Thomas 
Hamilton, younger brother to Sir William, is the author of the Memoirs of 
Ensign O'Doherty. The other West-country people are John Wilson, the 
‘Isle of Palms,’ as he is called here, a man of genius and talents, much 
goodness of heart, and considerable eccentricity. He lived some time at 
the English lakes, where he still has property, and is a disciple and great 
admirer of Wordsworth. His younger brother James is, I think, at least 
equal to him both in talent and judgment, and possesses a sort of peculiar 
quiet humour which is irresistible. Mr. Robert Sym, maternal uncle 
of John Wilson, writes the letters from Timotby Tickler to Hogg and 
others, which you would think very good did you know the parties. I 
would say much of Wordsworth if | had time; he certainly has a head of 
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gold, but his feet are of clay, with little or no mixture of iron. . . I think 
he must have written his poem of “The White Doe” with these clay feet of 
his. There is something so pure and lofty in his conceptions—he views 
external nature so entirely with a poet’s eye, and has so little of the taint 
of worldly minds, that I grieve when I find him wandering through the 
trackless wilds of metaphysics, where I cannot follow him, or in the lower 
and too obvious paths of childish inanity, where I wish not to accompany 
him,” &c. 

P. 247. “The morning before we left Edinburgh we had the Laureate 
to breakfast, that being the only time he could afford to us. I had James 
Wilson to meet him, a younger and graver brother of the Isle of Palms. 
When I speak of gravity, 1 mean the grave countenance with which he 
says things irresistibly ludicrous ; he is in fact the author of some of the 
best, at least the most refined, wit in Blackwood’s Magazine. But to 
return to the Laureate. J like him exceedingly: he has the finest poetical 
countenance, features unusually high, and somewhat strong though regular ; 
a quantity of bushy black hair worn carelessly, but not with affected 
negligence ; deep set, but very animated, black eyes; and a countenance 
serious and collected, but kindling into ardour when animated in conver- 
sation. I have heard Southey called silent and constrained ; I did not 
find him so: he talked easily and much, without seeming in the least con- 
sequential, or saying a single word for effect ; on the contrary, he con- 
verses with the feeling and earnestness of one who speaks not to flourish 
in conversation, but to relieve a full mind from subjects of frequent 
meditation. . . . If you ask me about Southey’s singular and most laudable 
household, I will tell you in some future letter of what will surprise and 
please you, in regard to the very sweetness of his benevolence,” &c. 

P. 258. “ Miss Joanna Baillie and her sister found means to pay me a 
long forenoon visit, when we had a good deal of quiet conversation. Mrs. 
Baillie (for so her elder sister chooses to be distinguished) people like in 
their hearts better than Mrs. Joanna, though they would not for the 
world say so, thinking that it would argue great want of taste not to prefer 
Melpomene. I, for my part, would greatly prefer the muse to walk ina 
wood or sit in a bower with; but in that wearisome farce, a large party, 
Agnes acts her part much better. The seriousness, simplicity, and 
thoughtfulness of Joanna’s manners overawe you from talking common- 
place to her; and as for pretension, or talking fine, you would as soon 
think of giving yourself airs before an apostle. She is mild and placid, 
but makes no effort either to please or shine. She will neither dazzle nor 
be dazzled ; yet, like others of the higher class of mind, is very indulgent in 
her opinions ; what passes before her seems rather food for thought than 
mere amusement. In short, she is not merely a woman of talent but of 
genius, which is a very different thing, and very unlike any other thing, 
which is the reason that I have taken so much pains to describe her. 
Joanna’s conversation is rather below her abilities, justifying Lord 
Gardenstone’s maxim, ‘that true genius is ever modest and careless.’ 
Agnes unconsciously talks above herself, merely from a wish to please, and 
a habit of living among her intellectual superiors. I should certainly have 
liked and respected Joanna, as a person singularly natural and genuine, 
though she had never written a tragedy. I am not at all sure that this is 
the case with most others,” &c. 


P.310, “I am going to speak of one whose Correspondence I have been 
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reading, even of Horace Walpole,* the witty, the ingenious, the amusing, 
the selfish, the vain, the heartless, and the Godless. All this he was, and 
moreover a declared and virulent Whig, yet evidently considering ‘ the 
people’ as scarcely of the same species with himself; professing popular 
opinions with more aristocratic feelings and manners than any other man of 
the same reach of understanding. His temper was gay and easy, and the 
possessed all the gilding and polish of court manners, with a good 
portion of talent, yet sense enough to know that he could by no means 
take his place in the first ranks of the aristocracy of genius, and he was too 
much a noble to be satisfied with ranking in the second ; so he contented 
himself with being a kind of virtuoso, and writing scraps of poetry in the 
French style of gay, witty, vers de socielé, the only style of poetry in 
which they excel. ‘The emulation of the noble wit has not been very 
successful, for all his courtly trifles of this kind are totally deficient in ease 
and grace, the only merits to which such verses pretend. If nature made 
any mistakes, one would be tempted to say a mistake had placed him in 
England, for certainly no Englishman ever had so much of the French 
character and taste. He seems to me always most at home in France, 
and it must be allowed that no Englishman ever wrote letters with such 
light and playful felicity. You are going to silence me with Cowper, the 
charm of whose elegance, purity, and gentle pleasantry have long delighted 
me; but I speak only of talent. You are fascinated with Horace’s 
amusing powers, his talent and vivacity, though you see, at the bottom of 
all, a selfish sceptical character, who, measuring others by himself, believes 
not in the existence of generosity or any human virtue. Now with Cowper 
it is the reverse ; it is himself, the charming character of the amiable and 
hallowed recluse, unveiled in his letters, that forms their chief attraction. 
The powers must however be great, in the other case, that fix your 
attention to the careless effusions of one whom you can neither esteem 
nor love. You will however receive much entertainment from Horace 
Walpole’s Letters, and also considerable information—shall I add edifica- 
tion? Yes; for it is good to know how little the world has to give to its 
votaries, and how sad is the decline of life without some fairer prospects to 
light its gloom than the world has to bestow.”’ 

Vol. III. p. 9. “1 was persuaded to dine out yesterday. It might 
almost be called a dinner of authors and artists: at the head of the last 
was Sir Henry Raeburn, and of the first John Wilson—if, indeed, the 
benign influence of Dr. Brewster's modest worth did not claim pre- 
cedence. There was much good and lively talk at dinner, and some good 
music in the evening. I never saw the laird and lady appear to such 





* The press has of late years poured forth numerous commentaries, and reviews, 
and opinions, and sketches of Horace Walpole, both Whig and Tory, favourable and 
disparaging, some composed with knowledge, some with impartiality ; but these have 
served their turn and are forgotten ; while two masterly portraits of him, taken at dif- 
ferent periods of his life, and written both in foreign languages, will remain to per- 
petuate the truth of the likeness and the talent of the writers. The first, by Conyers 
Middleton, will be found prefixed to his Quedam Monumenta, &c. and bears the tes- 
timony of that accomplished scholar to Walpole’s early attainments and admiration of 
art ; the second is by Madame du Deffand, written in 1776, of which every line shows 
the fine taste, feeling, and sagacity of the writer. The colours are faithful, and yet the 
impression of the whole is far from pleasing. Gibbon called him ‘‘ the ingenious 
trifler ;’? we wonder that no enemy hit upon the expression—‘‘ Le sublime du frivole.’’ 
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advantage. . . There is a very elegant and pleasing book, the title of 
which I do not remember ; it is written by a son of Mr. Adolphus the 
barrister,* a youth about twenty-two, and contains the result of more 
reading and reflection, more delicacy of taste and accuracy of judgment, 
than one would suppose attainable at that early period. It is moreover 
very entertaining, which you will wonder at, when you know that the 
whole purport of the volume is to show the impossibility of the Scotch 
novels being written by any one but the author of Marmion. If your 
brother has not seen them, Simond’s Travels must afford him not merely 
amusement, but new and impartial views of many things which are too 
familiar to us to strike observation or awake reflection. I know no book 
of the kind which contains so much sense and truth. I speak of the ‘Tour 
in Britain. That in Switzerland has the same attractions, only that the 
history and policy of the little cantons possess no lively interest; but, 
where he merely tells what he sees and feels, your attention is chained 
down by the powers of genius and sensibility,’ &c. 

P. 14. “I have been agreeably interrupted by a much valued and pretty 
frequent visiter—Mr. Henry Mackenzie, who is more animated, more cor- 
rectly informed, and pleasant, than any young person I know. Apropos 
to what is very pleasant, very lively, and full of sense and information: if 
you find time or inclination to read a small volume, ask for the lately pub- 
lished Life of John Home, by Henry Mackenzie.t It will give you a 
distinct and faithful picture of the society and manners of Edinburgh, at 
the period when it first rose to distinction from the number of highly- 
gifted persons who adorned every profession, and shed a lustre on the 
land of their nativity. . . . Have you heard any thing of a book 
which everybody (meaning every idle Athenian eager for novelty) is now 
reading? It is called the ‘ Confessions of an English Opium-eater.” 
Many strange things and persons have I encountered in my journey 
through life, and among the rest this same opium-eater. I spent an idle 
half day talking with him fourteen years ago in London, when he was a 
student at Oxford, and met him once since. I directly recognised him 
through the thin disguise in his book : I am since assured that I have not 
been mistaken. Ask more about him, if you have any taste remaining for 
oddities,’ &c. 

P. 34. ‘‘ What a being must Cowper have been that could excite such 
a pure and fervent attachment ; and how much beyond the conception of 
ordinary minds was the tenderness, the constancy, the fortitude, and, 
above all, the faith of this blessed woman! Lady Hesketh, the good, the 
generous, and the amiable, tried to fill her place, but sank under it. Miss 
Fanshawe, who was with Lady H. in the last months of her life, told me 
that she never recovered the miserable winter she spent with her beloved 
cousin,” &c. 

P.39. “ Speaking of books, we have been all much engaged with Jeremy 
Taylor of late. There is a new edition, preceded by an admirable life, 
by that most admirable person Reginald Heber. Read it by all means ; 





* These Letters by Mr. Adolphus were dedicated to Mr. Richard Heber, and were 
written with much cleverness and ingenuity. After reading them, little doubt could 
exist in the mind of any one regarding the Author of Waverly. 

_ t This Life of John Home, by Henry Mackenzie, was reviewed by Sir Walter Scott 
in the Quarterly Review, and the critique contains, as Mr. Lockhart says, ‘a rich 
chapter of Scott’s early reminiscences.” 
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such sound opinions, most happily yet simply expressed, so much learning 
without pedantry, and research without tediousness, so much piety without 
dogmatism or bigotry, are rarely met with.* He—this eminent divine— 
goes to Calcutta in the very spirit of martyrdom ; he carries all these fine 
and consecrated talents, all that wealth of knowledge, and that power of 
genius, to a region where they will be comparatively little understood or 
appreciated. You know, perhaps, that he goes out as Bishop. Mr. 
Canning, who greatly loves and admires him, urges him to stay for the 
first vacant English bishoprick. His brother, who has a large estate, and 
has no heirs, is equally averse to his going ; but the highest and purest 
motives urge him to spend and be spent in the service of his Master,” &c. 
| P.57. “ Now to speak of books. There is a lady here whom | think you 
must know—Miss Ferrier; her father is a very old man, and she, who is 
not very young, and has indifferent health, secludes herself almost entirely 
with him. The fruits of this seclusion appeared three or four years since 
in the form of a novel called Marriage: it was evidently the production of 
a clever caustic mind, with much good painting of character in it, that 
could not be produced without talent and considerable knowledge of men 
and books. I have just finished a hasty perusal of a new work by the 
same author, called The Inheritance, and join the general voice in pro- 
nouncing it clever, though there is, perhaps, too much of caricature 
throughout. Pray read it ; there is strong sense in it, and it keeps atten- 
tion awake even when it does not entirely please. There are some here 
who praise this book beyond measure, and even hold it up as excelling the 
invisible charmer. This leads me to Redgauntlet, where Walter is himself 
again. Who says that his forte is low characters? I do not meet in 
books, and very rarely in life, such gentlemen as his, with sentiments so 
just, so manly, and so happily expressed. Witness the feeling without 
weakness or painted sentimentality, the dignity without strut or false 
elevation, the graceful ease and unbending spirit displayed in the painful 
interview betwixt the infatuated Chevalier and his adherents. Basil 
Hall's Letters on South America I have read with pleasure, and hope, nay 
believe, the information they contain is genuine ; yet he sometimes reminds 
me of the Clown’s address to Malvolio, when he supposes him possessed : 
“Out upon thee, foul fiend! speakest thou of nought but ladies >” 
I have met with Basil Hall, and was never more surprised. I looked for a 
bold weather-beaten tar, but I found a gentleman, with a soft voice and 
soft manners, pouring out small-talk in half-whispers to ladies ; I believe, 
however, he is very estimable. ‘lwo volumes of Ariosto Rose’s Recol- 
lections of Italy have lately amused me much. He is acute, elegant, and 
refined even to fastidiousuess; but some allowance must be made for a 
young man nursed in purple and fine linen, and fed with Greek and Roman 
classics, and born to smart and agonize at every pore, from being the hap- 
less owner of a sickly and sensitive frame. . . . Of Byron's death I like 
neither to speak nor hear. What a fall was his before the scene closed !” 
&e. 





* In the Life of Jeremy Taylor, by R. Heber, there is no mention of a tract which 
we possess—‘‘ A Pindarique Elegie upon the Death of the Right Rev. Father in God 
Jeremy, late Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore, by Le. Mathews, A.M. a 
sacr. domest. 4to. Dublin, 1667,’’ which should be inserted in the next edition. On 
the tract called ‘‘ Christian Consolations ’’ not being by J. Taylor, see Gibb’s Cor- 
respondence, vol. II. pp. 509, 513, by Al. Knox, M.A. a work of great interest both in 
theology and literature. 
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ON THE DEVELOPEMENT OF THE ANGLO-SAXON EALDORDOM. 


THOUGH it has long since been 
admitted as a general fact that the 
organisation of this country, both po- 
litical and judicial, owes its rise to the 
primitive institutions of Germany, yet 
there are many points connected with 
its details which have not received 
that particular attention they may 
justly be considered to merit. One, 
not the least interesting of these, I 
have made the subject of the present 
paper, viz. the origin of the Shire, in 
which also is necessarily involved that 
of the official who anciently presided 
over it. ‘The following observations 
are, however, more particularly di- 
rected towards tracing the introduc- 
tion into England of the latter, viz. 
the Ealdorman, or principal military 
and civil governor of the county 
during the Anglo-Saxon period, and 
the subsequent vicissitudes and de- 
velopement of his office. 

As our Belgic and Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors were equally of the Teutonic 
race, it may be unhesitatingly allowed 
that those fundamental principles of 
government and law which cannot in 
any way be traced to Roman forms, 
have been derived from the one or the 
other of them. But the British Belgz 
appear to have been so completely 
Romanised after their conquest, that 
there are no sufficient grounds fora 
belief that any Teutonic custom which 
we now hold has been transmitted from 
them, and the charge of the ealdor- 
man offers no trace of genuine Roman 
institutes.* It therefore follows that 
the ealdorman, not being a Roman 
officer, under the disguise of a bar- 
barian name, was an indigenous pro- 
duct of Germany, subsequently im- 
ported into this country by the invad- 
ing hordes of Saxons, Jutes, and 
Angles during the fifth and sixth 
centuries of our era; and that the 





* Tf the Roman organisation had been 
preserved, the preses, consularis, or cor- 
rector, would have been found in this 
country, and the civil jurisdiction would 
have been separated from the military 
command. (See Savigny’s Geschichte 


des Rimischen rechts im mittelalter, vol, 
i. c. 4, § 80.) 
Gent. Mag, Vou, XXI. 


latter is the true representation of the 
case, admits, I think, of the clearest 
and most satisfactory elucidation and 
proof. 

Amongst the Germanic tribes the 
country at large was divided into re- 
gular districts, over each of which pre- 
sided a magistrate, who in peace admi- 
nistered justice, and in war commanded 
the freemen of his own limits.¢ 

This official, who receives from 
Tacitus the simple appellation of prin- 
ceps, was undoubtedly more ancient 
than royalty, and, before the institution 
of the latter, enjoyed the supreme au- 
thority. He was elected by the gene- 
ral council of the nation,{ and received 
from it the civil and military jurisdic- 
tion with which he was invested.§ 





t+ This district is called by Cesar 
pagus, which he also explains to have 
been a political division of the country, 
supplying one thousand men towards a 
war. (De Bello Gallico, 4,c. 1.) Tacitus 
describes a subdivision which furnished a 
quota of one hundred men only, (De 
Moribus Germ. c. 6,) and to this he ap- 
plies the same name. The different sense 
in which the two historians have used 
this word appears clearly by the follow- 
ing comparison: Cesar (de B. G. 4, c. 1.) 
asserts that the Suevi inhabited one 
hundred pagi, while Tacitus says of the 
Semnones, who were a tribe only of the 
great Suevic nation (c. 39), ‘‘centum 
pagis habitantur.’’ 

t Tacitus (de Morib. Germ. c. 12,) 
‘‘Eliguntur in eisdem conciliis et principes 
qui jura per pagos vicosque reddunt."’ 
Cesar (de Bello Gallico, c. 23,) Principes 
regionum et pagorum inter suos jus di- 
cunt, controversiasque minuunt.’’ Ibid. 
c. 22, ‘* Magistratus et principes,’’ &c. 
The military character of the princeps 
appears passim in Tacitus. In regard to 
the council by which he was elected, it is 
not clear whether it was the limited as- 
sembly of the freemen of the gau or pagus 
only, or the general convention described 
by Tacitus. (c. 13.) 

§ Ata period in Longobardic history 
thirty-five duces, the same as the comites 
of the Franks, ruled the country in its 
several divisions without a king, until ne- 
cessity required his election. (Paulus Dia- 
conus, lib. 2, tit. 32.) Savigny justly 
observes, (vol. i. c. 4, § 83, in note), 
‘* This event is nary” looked upon as a 
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The duration of his charge was not 
uniform in all ages. At first it was 
most probably restricted to the period 
of a year, though in succeeding times 
it became enlarged to the life of the 
dignitary.* 

Savigny has conjectured that in 
some districts this dignity was from 
the first hereditary ;+ but if such an 
authority were able to establish and 
perpetuate itself in an individual family 
by lineal descent, the person who en- 
joyed it would, by a train of circum- 
stances of this kind, and the conse- 
quent overthrow of so important a 
principle of the Germanic constitution 
as the popular election of its own 
magistrates, be no longer the adminis- 
trator of law to a free tribe, but the 
monarch of some minute domain, like 
the kingdom of the Hwiccas in Eng- 
land, a sovereignty at the most em- 
bracing no larger territory than the 
present county of Worcester; and it 
appears from Tacitus that before his 
time the condition of royalty had 
begun to emerge in Germany in some 
instances,{ and probably under simi- 





revolutionary usurpation, but we should 
rather regard it as a return to the ancient 
national constitution.’’ See alsoa sub- 
sequent quotation from Witichindus. In 
referring to the same fact, Cesar says, 
(B. G. 6, c. 22,) ‘In pace nullus est 
communis magistratus.” 

* This is more consistent with notions 
of the ancient liberty of the Germans than 
any longer period would seem to be ; for 
the same duration of time regulated their 
usufruct in land, and it is not pro- 
bable that they would be less cautious or 
more liberal in delegating power to their 
nobles, than in conferring on themselves 
the enjoyment of property. Ceesar (B. G. 
G, c. 21,) says, ‘‘ Neque quisquam agri 
modum certum aut fines proprios habet, 
sed magistratus ac principes in annos 
singulos gentibus cognationibusque homi- 
num, qui una coierunt, quantum eis et 
quo loco visum est, attribuunt agri, atque 
anno post alio transire cogunt.’’ Tacitus 
(de Morib. Germ. c. 26) says, ‘‘ Arva per 
annos mutant.” 

T Savigny, vol. i. c. 4, § 79. 

¢ As it had previously done amongst 
the Germanic tribes in Gaul, an instance 
of which was Ambiorix, among the Ebu- 
rones (Cesar, B. G. 5, c. 27, andib. c. 
1.) ‘* In Gallia a potentioribus atque his 
qui ad conducendos homines facultates 
habebant vulgo regua occupabantur.”” In 


lar circumstances to those I have men- 
tioned. 

But when a foreign invasion pressed 
upon the country, or an attack on a 
neighbouring tribe was determined 
upon, greater union and concentration 
of strength were obviously required 
than such a scheme of government as 
I have just described could by any 
possibility afford. On these occasions, 
therefore, the national council selected 
from the number of principes one who 
should act as the commander-in-chief, 
and to whom, in that character, all 
the other magistrates, during the con- 
tinuance of the war, should pay an 
unreserved and implicit obedience.§ 

But this particular duty terminated 
with the hostilities that gave it birth, 
and the dua, or extraordinary chief- 
tain, then returned to his pristine 





Germany the Quadi and Marcomanni had 
kings, ‘‘ Nobile Marobodui, et Tudri 
genus.” (Tacit. de M. G. c. 42.) Also the 
Gothones, Rugii, Lemovii, and Suiones. 
(Ibid. cc. 43, 44). But the same author 
remarks, ‘‘ Nec regibus infinita aut libe- 
ra potestas,’’ and this was acknowledged 
by Ambiorix, (Cesar, B. G. 5, c. 27,) 
who openly declared, ‘‘ Sua esse hujus- 
modi imperia ut non minus haberet in se 
juris multitudo quam ipse in multitudi- 
nem.” 

§ Cesar (B. G. c. 23,) ‘* Quum bel- 
lum civitas aut illatum defendit aut infert, 
magistratus qui ei bello presunt, ut vite 
necisque habeant potestatem, deliguntur.”’ 
Tacitus (de M.G. c.7,) ‘‘ Duces ex virtute 
sumunt.’’ In other cases a princeps 
would volunteer his services as dua’, and 
be approved of by the people. So Cesar, 
(ib. 6, c. 23,) ‘* Ubi quis ex principibus 
in concilio se ducem fore, qui sequi velint 
profiteantur, consurgunt ii qui et cansam 
et hominem probant, suumque auxilium 
pollicentur.’? Savigny (vol. 1, c. 4, § 53,) 
says, ‘‘The duke was a general, having 
under him counts, who might be com- 
pared to the colonels of regiments. When 
in later times the dukes were appointed 
for the government of a province, their 
office did not change its nature, and, if 
they united to it the civil jurisdiction, 
they perhaps merely accumulated together 
the powers of both duke and count. But 
when one nation was found under the de- 
pendence of another, like the Germans 
and Bavarians in the Frankish empire, 
the duke of the conquered people was 
then in reality a king, though holding as 
a vassal of a paramount sovereign,” 
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condition of equality with the other 
principes.* His functions were, in the 
one case, limited and transitory; in 
the other they were more extended in 
their character, and their duration 
was ascertained. In succeeding times, 
when the barbarians had occupied the 
Roman empire, the change of circum- 
stances occasioned by their conquests 
led, in the generality of instances, to 
the developement of the ducal autho- 
rity into the permanent condition of 
royal power. The duz, elected for the 
particular charge of an expedition, 
with superior powers over the prin- 
cipes or mere leaders of districts, as 
before-mentioned, was unwilling, or 
perhaps would not be permitted by 
his followers, to lay down his dignity 
on the moment of the first successes 
of the invasion, to which his own 
talents and exertions might have ma- 
terially contributed ; and, being thus 
allowed or compelled to enjoy the 
honours or support the labours of his 
pre-eminence for the remainder of 
his life, he would at his death, 
with the sanction of his fellow war- 
riors, transmit the command to some 
energetic member of his own family, 
and by this act a regal house 
would be in the first instance es- 
tablished. 

The same ceremonial which had 
attended the election of the dua was 
retained in the inauguration of the 
king, and the successor of the former 
was elevated in the sight of the host 
on the bucklers of his companions in 
arms.¢ Such a circumstance as I 





* Witichindus, Corbei, lib. 1. annal. 
(Meibon. Script. rer. German. t. 1, p. 
634.) ‘ A tribus etiam principibus totius 
gentis ducatus administrabatur. Si autem 
universale bellum ingrueret, sorte eligitur, 
cui omnes obedire oportet, ad adminis- 
trandum imminens bellum. Quo peracto, 
zequo jure ac propria potestate unusquis- 
que contentus vivebat.’’ The agreement 
between this passage and the quotation 
from Beda, which will be afterwards found 
in the text of this paper, is most re- 
markable. 

t Tacit. Hist. 4, c. 15. ‘ Imposi- 
tusque scuto more gentis et sustinentium 
humeris vibratus dua deligitur.’’ This 


occurred amongst the Canninefates. Gre- 
gory of Tours describes the same cere- 
mony at the inauguration of Clovis the 
(2, c. 40.) 


Great, King of the Franke. 
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have described need not excite our 
surprise when we consider that the 
invaders were posted in the enemy’s 
camp; and, for their own generation, 
would be scarcely in a position to 
decide when the war, which had called 
the ducal office into being, had com- 
pletely ceased in the intestines of their 
newly adopted country. 

Of this we have as clear proof as it 
is possible or necessary to have in the 
history of our own petty kingdoms of 
the Heptarchy. Like the invaders of 
the continent of Europe, the Saxon, 
Anglic, Jutic, and Frisian tribes which 
occupied England, introduced into the 
conquered country their ancient na- 
tional jurisdiction, and with that the 
office of princeps or ealdorman,{ the 
supreme magistrate of all Germany, 
however its various nations might 
multiply its names. 

In all it displayed the distinct 
generic principle of the Teutonic con- 





‘* Plaudentes tam parmis quam vocibus 
eum (Clodovechum) clypeo evectum, 
super se regem constituerunt.’’ Vitiges, 
the Gothic king, says of himself, apud 
Cassiodorum, (Variar. Lib. 10, Epist. 31,) 
‘* Indicamus parentes nostros Gothos inter 
procinctuales gladios more majorum scuto 
supposito, regalem urbis contulisse, pre- 
sente Deo, dignitatem.”’ 

¢ This title long after remained in 
some use in Lower Germany. Ubbo 
Emmius (De agro Frisiz inter Amasum et 
Lavicum fl. deque urbe Groning. in eo- 
dem agro, &c. Gronin. 1646, pp. 207, 264) 
says that before A.D. 1300 there were four 
burgomasters of that city and eight 
*oldermanni.” Amongst the Franks, Bur- 
gundians, and Visigoths, this magistrate 
was called comes, a Roman name, which 
they exchanged for the native designation 
of the office; the latter, however, was 
preserved by the Franks, who used the 
word ‘‘ grafio,’’ or graf, indifferently with 
the other. The application of the word 
‘* comes’? to express a barbarian dignity 
is explained by Savigny (vol, 1, c. 4) in 
the following manner :—‘‘ Prior to the 
Conquest, the Franks near to the eastern 
frontiers of the empire found there comites 
and duces commanding certain districts, 
and these magistrates, the first that they 
were acquainted with, might be compared 
to their grafs or counts. In reality the 
comes of the Romans, like the count of 
the Franks, united military authority and 
civil jurisdiction, though restrained within 
strict limits.’’ 
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stitution,—the union of civil power 
with military command, to which 
nothing analogous could be found in 
the ordinary Roman imperial forms of 
office, where the refinement of a 
civilized nation strictly separated the 
civil jurisdiction from the military 
authority.* 

There is a passage in the history of 
Saint Beda which not only affords 
considerable light in regard to the 
ealdorman, both in the character of 
the ordinary princeps and the extra- 
ordinary du, but furnishes an inter- 
esting commentary upon what the 
Roman historians have recorded on 
the same subject. He speaks in re- 
ference to the German Saxons, to 
whom his countrymen, with the re- 
miniscence of emigrants, constantly 
applied the appellation of Old Sazons.+ 
“‘Non enim habent regem iidem an- 
tiqui Saxones, sed satrapas plurimos 
sue genti prepositos, qui ingruente 
belli articulo mittunt equaliter sortes, 
et quemcunque sors ostenderit, hunc 
tempore belli ducem omnes sequuntur, 
et huic obtemperant. Peracto autem 
bello rursum zqualis potenti omnes 
fiunt satrape.” 

This passage appropriately leads us 
to a consideration of the results of the 
invasion of our country by the same 
Teutonic tribe.j Cerdic, and Cynric 
his son, although in its origin they 
conducted the West Saxon expedition 
merely as the elected leaders of their 
nation, not only afterwards held fast 
their authority during their lives, but 
transmitted it to their posterity, who 
thenceforth enjoyed the prerogatives 
of a hereditary royalty.§ An alteration 





* Savigny, vol. 1, c. 4, § 79. 

t Bed. Eccl. Hist. gentis Anglorum, 
lib. 5, c. 11. 

¢ Chron. Sax. A.D. 495. It may be 
asserted as a historic fact, that no kings 
led the Germanic irruptions into this 
country. 

§ So Hengest aud Horsa were simply 
the ‘‘heretogan,’”’ or generals of the 
Jutes, who landed in Kent in 449; but, 
whether from the necessity of keeping up 
his original extraordinary power, or from 
imitation of the petty British kings whom 
he overthrew, the former appears to have 
assumed a kingship. He held the ‘ rice,” 
or kingdom of Kent, and his son Aisc 
succeeded him. At the same time it is 
to be observed that these men, and also 
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of circumstances, such as I have 
before remarked, converted the fleeting 
and transitory powers of the dux into 
a fixed and permanent supremacy. 

From this great metamorphosis of 
the dux, we are led to the next phase 
of our subject—viz. the ealdorman of 
England, as we find him in the historic 
periods of our own annals. 

In the state of affairs last alluded 
to, the ealdorman of the Anglic and 
Saxon tribes, having, in accordance 
with the voice of the nation, like the 
grafio of the Franks, received a su- 
perior, became within his own locality 
only the first officer of the sovereign, 
receiving from him the nomination to 
his charge, which was now extended 
to the term of his life,|| and in respect 
of this delegated authority standing 
in immediate relation to the former 
alone, and not to the public body of 
freemen, who had resigned into the 
hands of a monarch their original 
right of control over their magistrates, 
and with it a great portion of their 
pristine liberty. 

After the lapse of a few centuries 
the true descent of the ealdorman was 
totally unknown in England. In the 
dreams of those historians who ad- 
vanced an hypothesis respecting it, a 
local origin and a modern date were 
assigned to this remote institution, 
and the identity of the office with that 
of the Frankish comes entirely escaped 
their attention. Ingulf and William 
of Malmesbury ascribe to Alfred the 
Great the creation of the ealdordoms 
of England. Yetthere are references 
to this officer in the early histories 
and records, which it is highly im- 





Cerdic and Cynric, were of a prevailing 
family or kin, which drew its origin from 
the hero Woden, and that circumstance 
may have been a main cause of the ac- 
quiescence of their followers in their con- 
tinued power. His family was, in the 
words of the Saxon Chronicle, the ‘‘ cyne 
cynn,’’ or royal race of all the people 
south of the Humber. (S. C. a.p. 449.) 
The pedigree of Ida, the first king of 
the Northumbrians, is traced even higher 
—viz. to the mythologic Geata. (Note 
of a Friend.) 

|| When the original ducatus was fixed 
for life—i.e. on the institution of royalty, 
the ealdorman obtained a similar enlarge- 
ment of the term of his own office. 


§ Ingulf, Will, Malmes. lib. 2, c, 4. 
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probable were unseen by those authors, 
and, being so, there appears nothing 
that can give a colour to those misre- 
presentations. 

An early historical notice of the eal- 
dorman occurs in the Saxon Chronicle, 
under the year 568, when Ceawlin, king 
of Wessex, and his brother, Cutha, in 
an engagement with Ethelbyrt, king of 
Kent, defeated him and slew two of 
his “ ealdormen ;’’ and in 653 the same 
historian relates that the Middle Angles 
or Mercians received Christianity under 
their ‘‘ ealdorman ”’ Penda, the son of 
the Mercian Peada. Mention is also 
made of this officer in Ine’s laws, (a.p. 
688 to 728,) c. 36, where, speaking of 
a person harbouring a thief, the legis- 
lator says, ‘‘ Gif he ealdorman sy- 
tholige his scyre, butan him se cyning 
arian wille.” 

These quotations alone are sufficient 
to shew the incorrectness of the as- 
sertions of Ingulf and the monk of 
Malmesbury, inasmuch as they prove 
that the ealdormen and their shires 
were a constituent part of the govern- 
ment of each heptarchic kingdom long 
prior to the reign of Alfred. It is, 
however, far from improbable that the 
foundation for this tradition may have 
consisted in the fact that Alfred after 
his kingdom had been rescued from 
the anarchy of the Northmen restored 
the ealdormen to the government of 
the shires from which the former had 
expelled them. 

The word ealdorman in its original 
meaning signifies chieftain. We there- 
fore cannot be surprised at seeing it 
occasionally used in this general and 
more lax sense, where technical strict- 
ness of language was either unneces- 
sary or impossible under the circum- 
stances to be attained. As an illus- 
tration of what I have mentioned, we 
find the Saxon Chronicle state that in 
the year 465 ‘“‘ Hengest and Horsa 
fought at Wippedfleot, and slew twelve 
British ealdormen” (Wylisce Eal- 
dormen). And Brocmail, the Welsh 
general at the battle of Chester, is also 
an ‘* ealdorman.’’* 

The great power and importance 
of the ealdormen are manifested by the 
mention inthe Annals not only of their 
distinguished actions, but also of their 





* Sax, Chron. a.p. 607, 
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deaths, which are recorded in the same 
paragraph with those of kings.t The 
merchant in Atlfric’s Dialogues places 
them in a similar juxtaposition. He 
says of himself, ‘‘ Behefe ie eom ge 
cynge and ealdormanum, and weligum 
and eallum folce.’’t 

The ealdorman was said to hold his 
province under the king’s hand (under 
cynges hand).§ This peculiar ex- 
pression is explained by a parallel pas- 
sage in the Testament of King Alfred, 
wherein he confers on certain of his 
tenants the liberty of choosing which 
hand (i. e. landlord) they may please 
(hyra freols swylce hand to ceosenne 
swylce him leofast sy.)|| The province 
of the ealdorman was called his eal- 
dordom, but it also more generally re- 
ceived the name which it still retains, 
viz. shire (scyre), with which, in its 
present state, it was anciently also co- 
extensive. The derivation of the latter 
word, if it arose only to express the 
district of the ealdorman after the in- 
stitution of royalty and the consequent 
application of new and different prin- 
ciples to it, might be held to imply a 
jurisdiction severed or removed from 
the immediate control of the king, 
with a view of relieving him in his 
judicial character from the pressure of 
accumulated and almost impracticable 
duties, and to afford the subject greater 
facilities and readier means of obtain- 
ing such remedial justice as his neces- 
sities might require. If, however, the 
word was the genuine and old appel- 
lation of the pagus of the princeps 
during the period in which he was 
one of the highest magistrates of the 
nation, and before all jurisdiction and 
justice, according to the principles of 
the Byzantine lawyers, were con- 
sidered to emanate and diffuse them- 
selves from the crown alone, it would 
then simply express a division of the 
country for legal and military pur- 
poses. 

Under the Heptarchy the extent of 
the ealdordom continued to be limited 
universally to the shire ; and the terri- 





+ Sax. Chron. a.p. 819, 822. 

t Thorpe’s Analecta. 

§ L. L. Anglo-Sax. Ethelred, pars sec, 
ce. 1. 

eens Code Diplomaticus, vol. II. 
p- 116, 
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torial eorldom, which was formed out 
of the little kingdom of the Hwiccas, 
and is the first modification of the 
ealdordom, is no exception to the 
rule. This species of eorldom we see 
for the first time in English history on 
the subjugation of that kingdom by 
the Mercians. In its original meaning 
the eorldom expressed the highest order 
of nobility, and of this we have the 
clearest evidence in the Anglo-Saxon 
remains.* Subsequently, however, 
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* Forl, as a title of nobility, is only to 
be found in the codes of Ethelbyrt, Eadric, 
and Hlothere, and in the Judicia Civitatis 
Londinie, and seems, therefore, to have 
been confined in that sense, except in the 
language of poetry, to the kingdom of 
Kent, and the city of London. There is, 
however, a passage in the Judicia which 
would intimate that at that epoch (viz. the 
reign of Athelstan) the term was obsolete. 
*¢ Hit wes hwilum in Englalagum, &c, gif 
thegen getheah that he weorth to eorle, 
thonne wes he syth-than eorl rihtes 
weorthe,’’ and as a proverbial expression 
we find it to a late time, (a.p. 1008, 
Lib. Constit.) ‘‘ Theorh Godes gyfe threel 
wearth to thegeneandceorl wearth to eorle, 
and singere to sacerde, and bocere to bis- 
cope.” In the lawsof Eadric(c. 2) an “eorl- 
cund man ” is mentioned whose were is 300 
shillings, thrice the amount of an ordinary 
man; and in Ethelbyrt the ranks are called 
‘6 eorl and ceorl,” and there is a regulation 
for the “ mund betstan widowa eorl- 
cundre.’’ These expressions altogether 
necessarily imply a nobility of birth, which 
is also shewn more particularly by the 
termination (cund) of the latter word. In 
the remaining states we must seek for the 
same dignity under different appellations. 
In Ine’s laws (c. 34) ‘‘ deorboren,”’ and 
(c. 84) ‘‘fulborene thegnas” are spoken 
of, and (cc. 30 and 54,) ‘ gesithcund ” and 
‘¢ ceorl’’ are the same antithesis which in 
the ‘‘ Judicia Civitatis Londonie ”’ is ‘‘eorl 
and ceorl.’? The identity of the gesith- 
cundman (who is sometimes called gesith 
and gesithman) with the Kentish ‘‘ eorl,” 
is proved by the following authority of 
Wibtred, (c. 6,) who, after mentioning 
the punishment for adultery committed by 
a gesithcundman, proceeds next to speak 
of the ceorl, without any intermediate 
gradation. But there appears to have 
been another and more legal appellation 
for this noble class. The three ranks into 
which Anglo-Saxon society was divided 
were represented by the twelfhynd, six- 
hynd, and twyhind. The first com- 
prehended the thegens, both king’s and 
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it acquired the additional sense I have 
alluded to, and became approximated 





medeme, (L. L. Hen. I. cc. 69, 76 ;) the 
other expressed an intermediate rank ; and 
the third was the ceorl, who was thus six 
times the inferior of thetwelfhynd. (Judic. 
Civ. Lond.) They respectively received 
these names from the amount of their 
weres, that of the twelfhynd being 1200 
shillings, that of the sixhynd 600 shillings, 
and that of the twyhynd 200 shillings only. 
There is some difficulty in defining the 
nature of the sixhynd; I think, however, 
the term was applied to designate the 
ceorl who, by the acquisition of riches, had 
attained as independent a station in society 
us the thegen, but through the want of 
gentle birth was necessarily incompetent 
to assume the legal privileges of the latter. 
Ine (c. 22) says, ‘‘ If a Welshman have 
five hydes he is sixhynd.” Now it was a 
peculiarity of the Saxon law to assign to 
each order what it considered to be the 
quota of land proper or competent to be 
possessed by it, and thus the estate of a 
single thegen was assumed neither to ex- 
ceed or fall short of five hides of land. 
(Jud. Civ. Lond.) The Welshman, there- 
fore, of the quotation was a person pos- 
sessed of a thegen’s amount of property, 
but not of his full honours and privileges. 
In England this class became in course of 
time both numerous and important, for it 
included within its import those mer- 
chants and burgesses who had attained per- 
sonal wealth by commerce and trade, though 
they might not perhaps possess in land the 
value of a thegen’s fee. To this latter 
case Ine also alludes in a passage (c. 49) 
respecting the amount of the fyrdwite, 
which is assessed by him in the same pro- 
portions as the were. (See Fed. Edw. 
ad finem.) He says, ‘‘ If a gesithcund- 
man holding land neglect the fyrd, he 
shall be fined 120 shillings and lose his 
land; ifhe does not hold land, 60 shillings ; 
and the ceorlish man 30 shillings.” The 
wite of the gesithcundman is therefore 
the same as that of the twelfhynd, (Alfred’s 
Laws, c. 30.) In the Jud. Civ. Lond. 
(the section concerning weregilds,) the 
were of a ‘‘massthegen”’ or priest, and 
of a worldthegen, is 2000 thrymses. The 
same document also says, ‘If a ceorl 
thrive so that he have a helmet, breast- 
plate, and gold-hilted sword, he is still a 
ceorl, (7. e. notwithstanding these were 
the appropriate arms of the thegen) ; but 
if his son and his son’s son thrive to that 
degree that they have so much land, their 
offspring shall be of gesithcund kin, and 
the were shall be 2000 thrymsas,”’ i. e. 
a thegen’s were. This clearly evinces 
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to the ealdordom. It is observable 
that this use of the word is found in 
the first instance exclusively amongst 
the Anglic nations of England, though 
after the Danish conquest it was gene- 
ralised throughout the country. 

Afterthe subjection of the kingdom of 
the Hwiccas, the regulus, or subregulus 
(as he was then also called), was 
retained in the character of eorl of 
the province ; and this new title some- 
times appears as an adjunct to the old 
appellation, and at others to have 
entirely superseded it.* 

In a charter of Aithelbald King of 
Mercia, (a.p. 736,) Ethelric of the 
Hwiccas is styled ‘‘ Subregulus atque 
comes gloriosissimi principis A®thel- 
baldi.”+ Again, in a charter of the 
same monarch, (the date of which is 
between 723 and 737,) ‘* Reveren- 
tissimo comiti meo mihique satis 
caro, filio quondam Hwicciorum regis 
Osheraes Aithelrice.”’ And in a 
charter of Archbishop Nothhelm, 
(between 734 and 737,) ‘‘Gloriosissimus 





that the remote ancestor and the two 
succeeding generations remained sixhynd, 
but the ensuing race became twelfhynd, 
or full thegen. 

* The existence of this eorldom, 
which is clearly distinguished as well from 
the prior ealdordom as the later eorldom, 
has not received the attention which it 
claims. Sir Francis Palgrave, (vol. II. 
p- ccclii.) from a passage in Ethelward, 
considers it certain, or nearly so, that in 
his time the title of eorl was not employed 
by the Anglo-Saxons as denoting a specific 
dignity. In this respect, though he has 
avoided the peculiar errors of Dr. Henry 
and his school, by whom, from ignorance 
of the language, the signification of the 
two titles was confounded, he has fallen 
into another equally as great. 

+ Kemble’s Cod. Diplom. vol. I. Nos. 80, 
82, 83, 131. By the composers of the 
Anglo-Saxon Diplomata, and all other 
accurate latinists, the words dux and 
comes are never interchanged as identical 
terms, but the one invariably represents 
the ealdorman and the other the eorl. 
Asser’s constant use of the word comes 
for ealdorman, does not invalidate this 
rule, for, being a foreigner, the want 
of strict Anglo-Saxon technicality easily 
explains itself. His use of comes is 
borrowed from the Continent ; in the same 
manner as the phrase “ vassallus,’’? which 
is also employed by them, but is totally 
unknown to Anglo-Saxon law. 
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Mercensium rex Aithelred cum comite 
suo subregulo Hwicciorum Oshero.” 
In a charter of a later date, viz. 777, 
to which Offa of Mercia and Aldred of 
the Hwiccas were parties, the latter 
is not called comes or eorl, but dux 
or ealdorman- The expressions are 
*‘Subregulo meo, Aldredo, videlicet 
duce proprie gentis Hwicciorum.” 

The next innovation upon the eal- 
dordom took place in the reign of 
Alfred the Great, by whom the whole 
of Mercia, on its rescue from the Danes, 
was erected into one principality.} 

In 874, the Danes had expelled 
Burhred the last king of the Mercians, 
and occupied his entire kingdom, 
which thenceforth formed a principal 
portion of the Denalage. In 886, 
Alfred recovered it, and gave it to his 
son-in-law thelred, with the appoint- 
ment of ‘ealdorman and hlaford” of 
the Mercians. On his death in 912 
he was succeeded by his wife Athel- 
fled, the hlefdige of the Mercians, 
who died in 920 or 922, and a few 
months after her daughter and suc- 
cessor Helfwin was despoiled of her 
power by Eadward, and, in the words 
of the historian, “him cyrde to call 
se theodscype on Myrc-naland.” He 
accordingly assumed Mercia into his 
own hands. 

Alfred had erected Mercia into a 
fief. He would appear to have con- 
tented himself with the immediate 
government of his patrimonial king- 
dom of Wessex, and from the dis- 
ordered state of the times to have pre- 
ferred the retention of Mercia under 
a similar scheme of government to that 
which it was formerly subject to. It 





¢ Thefief of Mercia would appear to have 
been granted to Aithelred and Athelfled 
jointly. This is intimated by a charter of 
the former in Kemble’s Diplomata, vol. 
Il. No. 330, also the charters of 
Wigferth and Werfrith in the same volume, 
(Nos. 340, 341). In a joint charter of 
Eadward and Aithelred (No. 338) are the 
following remarkable expressions, ‘‘ Ethel- 
redum quoque et Aithelfledam qui tunc 
principatum et potestatem gentis Mercio~ 
rum sub predicto rege tenuerunt ;’’ and a 
charter of Werfrith, (ib. 339,) is signed, 
«¢ #thred aldorman and Aithelfled Merena 
hlafordas.’’ This fact alone can explain 
the succession of Ethelfled on her 
husband’s death. 
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in fact became a palatinate, the holder 
of which owed fealty to the West- 
Saxon suzerain. His powers and 
privileges far exceeded in extent and 
importance those which had usually 
characterized the ealdordom; and 
Asser, the friend and chaplain of Alfred, 
did not hesitate to dignify Acthelred 
with the style of king. In speaking 
of the additional gift of the city of 
London made by Alfred to that prince, 
he says, ‘‘ Genero suo A:theredo Merci- 
orum comiti commendavit servandam, 
ad quem regem omnes Angli et Saxones 
qui prius ubique dispersi fuerant aut 
cum paganis sub captivitate erant 
voluntarie converterunt et suo dominio 
se subdiderunt.’’* 

There is another passage also in the 
same historian which is clearer and 
more definite on the subject. In de- 
scribing the submission to Alfred of a 
prince of South Wales, he says, “‘ Regis 
dominio cum omnibus suis eadem con- 
ditione se subdidit, ut in omnibus regiz 
voluntati sic obediens esset, sicuti 
LE thered cum Merciis.’’+ 

The terms applied by the Saxon 
chronicler to express the authority 
both of A&thelfled and her daughter 
are equally peculiar and distinct. Of 
the first he says, “‘ Myrcna anweald 
midriht hlaforddome healdendewees ;’’} 
and of the other, “ celces anwealdes on 
Myrcnum benumen.”§ It must be 
remarked here, that the word anweald 
signifies imperial power, and is gene- 
rally employed in that sense in the 
Anglo-Saxon laws and chronicles.|| 
The phraseology also of the charters 
of Athelred and Athelfled is that of 
reguli.4 

From the expressions of the Saxon 
Chronicle in mentioning the resump- 
tion of Mercia by Eadward the elder, 
it may be inferred that it was then 
placed on the same footing as Wessex, 
and that the ancient ealdormen were 
reappointed to the shires as under its 
kings.** This however did not continue 





+ P. 52. 
§ Sax. Chron. A.D. 


* Sax. Chron. 

t Ibid. p. 49. 
920, 922. 

|| Laws of Hlothere, Athelstan, &c. 
Sax. Chron. A.D. 918, 921, &c. 

] Vide Charter (No. 311), Kemble’s 
Cod. Diplom, &c. 

** The laws of Cnut (c. de comitiis 
municipalibus) show this was done,— 
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long, and the ealdordom of all Mercia 
was subsequently revived, for in 
963 we find Allfere ealdorman of the 
whole province under Eadgar.* On 
his death in 983, his son A:lfric was 
appointed in his place. In 1007, 
Eadric was named by the West Saxon 
kings ‘‘ealdorman on eall Myrcna 
rice ;” but after the treaty of peace 
between Eadmund Ironside and Cnut 
in 1016, which ceded Mercia to the 
latter, he would appear to have lost 
his province. It was however re- 
granted to him, as before, in the course 
of the ensuing year, when the Dane 
became the master of all England. 
Eadric was shortly afterwards put to 
death, and his ealdordom reverted to 
Cnut, who appears thereupon to have 
reinstated the ealdormen in the shires. 
Towards the close of his reign, the 
ealdordom of Mercia was again re- 
vived, in the person of Leofric ; but, as 
we shall afterwards see, under an ap- 
pellation more in consonance with 
Danish usages.t 

I now pass to the eorldom of 
Northumberland, for that of East 
Anglia, though earlier in date, displays 
in its construction nothing which is 
either peculiar or striking.{ 

Northumberland was governed by 





‘*and ther beo on scyre biscop and se eal- 
dorman.’’ The corl is not mentioned at 
all in them. 

* Hoveden, p. 245, LL. Eadgari. 

+ There is a remarkable instance of the 
accuracy of the Saxon chronicler’s phrase- 
ology under the year 1036, when, in the 
same paragraph which speaks of the eorls 
Leofric and Godwin, he refers to A‘lf helm, 
who was slain in Ethelred’s time (1006), 
under the title of that time, viz. as ealdor- 
man. 

t In 870 East Anglia came into the 
hands of the Danes on the defeat and 
death of St. Edmund. In the treaty 
which ceded the right over this kingdom 
to Guthrun, the subordinate officer of the 
latter is called ‘‘ eorl” (Faedus Edweardi). 
It appears to have been previously one 
single ealdordom, and on the death of 
Guthrun in 690 was probably reinstated 
as such, though I do not find any mention 
of it until 963 (Sax. Chron.), when Ethel- 
ward subscribes a charter of Eadgar, 
and we find by Hoveden (fol. 245) that 
he was ealdorman of the Eastangles. On 
his accession Cnut conferred it as an eorl- 
dom on Thurkill (S, C. 1017). 
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its own kings until the expulsion of 
Eric or Yrie in 954, after which event 
Edred the West Saxon, in the words 
of the chronicle, ‘feng to Northym- 
bra rice.”* He appointed one eorl 
for the whole province; but Eadgar, 
on the next vacancy, named two, viz. 
Oslac for Yorkshire alone, and Eadulf 
Yfeleild for the rest of the old king- 
dom. This twofold division was dis- 
continued under Ethelred, and one 
eorl was appointed for the whole pro- 
vince. 

When we consider the formation 
either of the eorldoms of the Hwiccas 
and Northumberland, or of the first 
ealdordom of Mercia, we are led to 
the curious reflection, that, whilst in 
its original state the ealdordom was 
the parent of royalty, as we have be- 
fore seen, there afterwards arose from 
the debris of the Heptarchic kings the 
final modification of the former office, 
and the ealdorman saw himself again 
in the position which the antique laws 
of Germany had assigned to him. 

The eorldoms of the Hwiccas and 
Northumberland agree closely in the 
fact of being hereditary. In regard 
to the first it is clearly shown by the 
quotation from the charter of thel- 
bald, which has been already referred 
to, and the same circumstance can be 
shown even more definitely in the case 
of Northumberland.t The ealdordom 
of Mercia, whilst in the possession of 
thelred and his family, was also 
hereditary, as we have formerly seen. 

In the case of the eorldom of the 
Hwiccas there is a peculiarity which 
is not to be found in that of Northum- 
berland, or in the lordship of Mercia, 
viz. the retention of the ealdormen of 
the shire. For so long as the royal line 
continued in hereditary possession of 
the kingdom of the Hwiccas, the 
reigning king, although in relation to 
the paramount sovereign he was only 
the comes or dux of a province, yet 
over his own subjects he retained the 





* Sax. Chron. Pinkerton’s Enquiry 
into the History of Scotland, vol. i. App. 
No.x1x. MSS. Bib. Cotton. Dom. D. vit. 

T Sim. Dun. a.p. 969. The Con- 


fessor departed from the rule in 1055, 
when he conferred the eorldom of North- 
umbria, vacant through Siward’s death, on 
Godwin’s son Tostig. 

Gent. Mac, VoL. XXI. 
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full regal title, and accordingly exer- 
cised the right of nominating, either of 
his own independent authority, or 
with the sanction of his superior, an 
ealdorman or eorl of the single pro- 
vince in which his little kingdom was 
comprised. In the charter of Atthel- 
bald before referred to (A.D. 736) 
Heardbert, one of the attesting wit- 
nesses, is described as “ frater atque 
dux prefati regis,”’ i.e. of Athelred, 
king of the Hwiccas. Also in a 
charter of Athelweard (a.p. 706), a 
subregulus { of the same kingdom, 
occurs the name of Cuthbert, “‘ comes 
Wicciorum.” The early Danish in- 
vasions would appear to have annihi- 
lated this eorldom, and it afterwards 
became merged in the province of 
Mercia. : 

On the establishment of the Danish 
line in England we find a further de- 
velopement of the ealdordom, which 
then also exchanged its title for that 
of eorldom, and this latter form of it 
endured to the extinction of the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchy.§ 

The change to which I allude did 
not occur till the reign of Cnut’s 
sons, or perhaps the close of his own, 
when we find the celebrated Godwin 
to have been eorl of Kent, Sussex, and 
Wessex.|| Under the rule of the 
Confessor, besides this huge eorldom 
of the father, we find that his son 
Swegen held a similar appointment 
over the counties of Oxford, Glou- 
cester, Hereford, Somerset, and Berks, 
while the other son Harold possessed 
Essex, East Anglia, and the counties 





} Kemble’s Cod. Dipl. No. 56. 

§ This eorldom may be undoubtedly at- 
tributed to the Danes, and, even if it were 
not their actual introduction, yet there is 
no question but the general confusion oc- 
casioned in the country at large had ren- 
dered a complete new distribution and 
readjustment of the local jurisdictions ab- 
solutely necessary. The gain in concen- 
tration of military strength by the eorl- 
doms must not be overlooked as a cause. 
Ingulf, in alluding to these circum- 
stances, says, ‘* Limites ac termini terri- 
toriorum et comitatuum translati et a 
statu veteri longe immutati prout pecunia 
divitum in mentibus barbarorum, qui 
nihil aliud quam ruinas querebant, repon- 
derabat.” 

| Flor. Wig. 1051. 
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of Huntingdon and Cambridge. At the 
same time Mercia was in the hands of 
Leofric, and Northumberland in those 
of Siward. It will be seen by the 
reader that of these eorldoms, Swe- 
gen’s was composed of counties taken 
partly from Wessex and partly from 
Mercia; and that Harold’s was 
formed entirely out of the Dena- 
lage. It follows that the diminution 
in the extent of the eorldoms of Le- 
ofric and Godwin must have been 
made up out of the remaining portions 
of the Denalage, as we know of the 
existence of no other eorldoms at that 
time. 

This impolitic proceeding, in con- 
centrating so exorbitant a power in 
the hands of single individuals and 
their families (for all the greater eal- 
dordoms, if not legally hereditary in 
the sense of a fief, were usually so in 
practice,*) could not fail to produce 
consequences which in their result 
tended to endanger the prerogative or 
control the person of the sovereign, 
and, as a natural corollary to either of 
those acts, to compromise the general 
peace of the community. This was 
conspicuously exemplified during the 
reign of the Confessor, and to use 
the words of the excellent archzologist 
Mr. Kemble, “ In the darkening even- 
ing of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy 
four great hereditary ducal houses 
seemed already about to establish 
themselves, and overshadow the 
throne ;”+ but such a consummation, 
as is well known, was prevented by the 
Norman conquest. 

This form of the eorldom was the 
last change which the principatus of 
Germany was fated to undergo, and 
with it terminated the various modifi- 
cations of that ancient office which, 
as we have thus seen, had already 
passed, by successive stages, into the 
dukedom of barbarian Germany, the 





* So Zlfere, the ealdorman of Mercia, 
was succeeded by his son Alfric (983, 
Sax. Chron. Hov.), Godwin by his son 
Harold (1053 Sax. Chron.), and Leofric by 
hisson Ailfgar(1057,Hov.) Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, however, the eorldom was not 
hereditary in the full extent of the term. 
The circumstances connected with Tostig’s 
expulsion from Northumbria would appear 
to show this (ib. 1055, 1064). 

+ Cad. Diplom. Introd. p. ext. 


kingdom of the victorious invaders of 
the Roman empire and the ealdordom 
of the Anglo-Saxon tribes. 
H.C. C. 
Doctors’ Commons. 





if Lower Wick, near 
Ma. Unaan, Worcester, Nov. 18. 

I HAVE had the pleasure of read- 
ing the observations of Mr. Joun 
Masor and Mr. W. Wire, in your 
excellent Magazine for Oct. and of 
Mr. W. Reaper, in that of Nov. in 
answer to my letter* in your Sept. 
number relative to the early editions 
of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
am glad to find that, since the late 
Dr. Southey published the Life of the 
Author, a copy of the first edition has 
been discovered. This 1 presume will 
solve the point whether it was pub- 
lished before or after Bunyan was 
liberated from prison in 1672; and it 
will also show whether there is any 
material difference between it and the 
second edition, either in the Apology, 
the Progress, or the Epilogue. Perhaps 
Mr. Masor will favour us with in- 
formation on these points through 
your valuable Magazine, unless a 


second edition of the Life is contem- ~ 


plated. es, 

The copy of the second edition of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, which, in my 
previous letter, 1 mentioned, in a quo- 
tation from Mr. Ivimey’s Life of 
Bunyan, as being in the possession of 
Mrs. Gurney of Walworth, now be- 
longs to one of her surviving brothers, 
William Brodie Gurney, Esq. of Den- 
mark Hill, Surrey, who, in answer to 
some inquiries of mine, has kindly 
informed me that it consists, first, of 
the Author’s Apology, then of the first 
part of the Progress, and lastly of the 
Epilogue; that there is no Frontis- 
piece, but that a portrait of the 





* Errata in that letter : 

P. 261, . 36, for “* Legality,” read ‘* Le- 
gality’s.” 

P. 262, 2. 22, 23, for ‘ the conclusion of 
Christian’s battle with Apollyon,” read 
** the meeting of Christian and Apollyon 
before the battle. J. 34, for ‘* be” well, 
read ‘‘ go” well. 

P. 263, 2. 12, second column, for ‘to 
receive them,’’ read ‘‘ who conducted 
them.” 

1. 42, for * old,’’ read * Mr.” 
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author (not sleeping), has been stuck 
in, which is from an edition after his 
death. That it also contains four 
cuts, probably added from the same 
subsequent edition, namely, Ist, 
Evangelist, with a scroll, meeting 
Christian ; 2nd, Christian seated in 
an arbour at the summit of the hill 
Difficulty, with Formalist and Hy- 
pocrisie below, turning into other paths 
downwards ;* 3rd, Christian ascend- 
ing the hill Difficulty, and approach- 
ing the lions, &c. ; and 4th, The Pil- 
grims greeted by the Shepherds on the 
delectable mountains. These cuts 
have the same lines under them as are 
set forth in the corresponding cuts in 
my copy, but of a more ancient spelling. 

Mr. Major says, in your October 
number, “‘ that the first three editions 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress had no cuts ;” 
and that “‘it is doubtful whether the 
first edition has the portrait of the 
author dreaming ; but the second and 
third have this portrait.”” Now if all 
the copies of the second edition had 
the portrait of the author dreaming, 
it must have either been lost or with- 
drawn from Mr. Gurney’s copy, and 
the other substituted in its place. 

**T observe,” Mr. Reader says, in 
your Nov. number, ‘‘that the copy 
in the British Museum is without any 
illustrations ;”” but he does not say 
whether it has the portrait or not. 

It perhaps would be desirable to 
collate the copy in the British 
Museum with Mr. Gurney’s copy, to 
see whether they are both exactly 
alike, so far as concerns the second 
edition, as it is possible that the one 
or other of them might have been a 
reprint in after times, although dated 
in 1678; and it is rather curious that 
the Museum copy, as stated by Mr. 
Reader, is bound up with what is called 
the Third Part, and also with an ac- 
count of Bunyan’s Life and Actions, 
and his Elegy, printed in 1692. 

I shall be most happy to give you 
the information relative to our great 
allegorist, which is referred to in the 
first part of my previous letter, should 
it not be noticed in the posthumous 
works of the late Dr. Southey. 

Yours, &c. Jaspez ALLIEs. 





* This picture varies from the one in 
my book, but both have the same lines 
Under them, 
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CORNISH ANTIQUITIES. 


THE following papers, which we 
have extracted from the ‘‘ Cornwall 
Gazette ’’ and the ‘‘ West Briton,” ap- 
pear deserving of a wider circulation, 
and more permanent preservation, both 
as respects their immediate subject of 
Cornish Antiquities, and for their re- 
marks on the preservation of national 
remains in general. 


Letter I. 


(To the Editor of the Cornwail Gazette.) 

‘* Sir,—I grieve to learn that St. Piran’s 
church, within ten years of its disinter- 
ment, has become a ruin, every vestige of 
which it seems too probable will soon 
have disappeared. Is not this melancholy 
fact disgraceful to our boasted civilization 
—and does it not expose the hypocrisy of 
our pretensions to a love of antiquity? 
When the church was first examined by 
Mr. Trelawny Collins,+ and Mr. Michell, 
a light roof placed on it would have pre- 
served it for ages, as it had suffered but 
little from the ravages of time. If it be 
as old as Mr. Haslam supposes,} it must 





+ See in our Magazine for November 
1835, vol. IV. N.S. p. 539, an account of 
the discovery of the buried church of 
Peran-zabuloe ; and in our vol. V. p. 49, 
a review of the Rev. C. T. Collins’s 
‘* Lost Church Found.” 

t In a communication to the Royal In- 
stitute of Cornwall, read at their meeting 
Dec. 8, 1843, the Rev. W. Haslam con- 
sidered that Mr. Trelawny Collins had 
not done justice to the antiquity of the 
‘old church.”” Mr. H. describes it as 
AGAIN nearly covered by the sand, “‘ de- 
spoiled and broken down, with little in its 
general appearance to recommend it, 
nothing in that to attract the stranger but 
its associations.’” When opened by Mr. 
Michell all were in good preservation : even 
the holes or steps in which the rafters 
rested along the top of the side walls were 
as perfect as when the rafters were taken 
out of them! The walls are nearly two 
feet thick all around; the masonry of the 
rudest kind imaginable, affording no slight 
evidence of the antiquity of the structure. 
There is not any lime used, either in the 
building or plastering, but China clay has 
been used instead. The principal entrance 
was in the south side, nearer to the west 
than the east end of the building. It was 


a neat semi-circular arched doorway, of 
paraliel sides, with a splay, having a 
moulding unlike in detail any which has 
hitherto been known in this country, and 
which, contrary to Saxon or Norman cus- 
tom, is continued along the arch and down 
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have escaped destruction by the piratical 
hordes which infested our coasts in its 
earlier days, and perhaps was treated, even 
by them, with reverential care—whilst the 
Reformation, and the Civil War, to which 





the sides of the doorway, without imposts 
or base. This entrance was ornamented 
with three heads, now in the museum of 
the Society, one on each side of the 
spring of the arch, and one on the key- 
stone, but which are considered of later 
insertion. There is another smaller door- 
way, but without the ornaments—probably 
the priest’s door—in the north-east corner 
of the church. Both these doors lead into 
the interior by a descent of three steps, 
which in the principal entrance were much 
worn. The floor is of concrete, composed 
of coarse sand and China clay. The in- 
terior of the church is distinctly divided 
into chancel and nave, the former 10, the 
latter 15 feet inlength. The chancel was 
separated from the nave by a rail or screen, 
as is evident from the grooves in the south 
wall and marks along the floor ; and there 
were stone seats extended along the wall 
of the nave, but not continued into the 
chancel. Attached to the east wall was an 
altar-tomb, lying lengthways east and 
west, not in the centre of the east wall, 
In the centre of this wall, and a little 
above the altar, was a small window, 
having a slight internal splay, about two 
feet wide, and round-headed, and most 
probably about 2} or 3 feet high. In the 
south wall of the chancel was another 
small window, of which the arch, the only 
one now remaining, is the rudest that can 
be seen. Sucu was the chancel in 1835, 
when first recovered from the sands ; now 
the sourH and east walls have fallen 
down, and its old enemy the sand, which 
has preserved it from more ruthless ene- 
mies for many centuries, is again gathering 
round. From the description of the church 
Mr. H. proceeded to the consideration of 
its date, and, in opposition to the opinion 
of Bloxam, who never saw it, but who, 
reasoning from the imperfect description 
of Mr. Trelawny, assigned to it an (qy. 
NO ?) earlier date than the 11th century, 
he claimed for it a very high antiquity. 
He showed that it was built in the Roman 
mode, and presented all the characters of 
the early Christian churches, while it 
wanted those both of the Saxon and 
Norman style. Among other facts con- 
nected with the inquiry, he noticed that 
it was the practice of the early British 
Christians to have the baptistry outside 
the church. There was no evidence of a 
font within the church of Perranzabuloe, 
ng there is a spring within 20 yards 
OF it. 


we owe the loss of so many venerable 
fabrics, swept by without defacing St. 
Piran’s church, for it was happily con- 
cealed from their fury by the friendly 
shelter of the sands. What ruthless 
spoilers, more cruel than any former in- 
vaders of its sanctuary, have so quickly 
laid it waste? Having weathered so many 
storms, it has sunk in a treacherous calm. 
Spared by the respect of lawless men, and 
preserved by accident from the malice of 
open foes, it has received its deathblow 
from the cruel patronage of its well-mean- 
ing and fair-spoken friends— 

‘*O domus antiqua—heu quam dispari 

dominare domino !’’ 

‘¢The question, what state of things 
will justify the removal or appropriation 
of ancient remains, is one which in most 
instances may be easily answered. When 
their usefulness or beauty would suffer, or 
their object be lost to the world, by leav- 
ing them where they are found, the reply 
will be in the affirmative. The coin—the 
last hope of ambition, a statue dug from 
a heap of ruins, and a few such matters, 
may be fairly taken possession of by those 
who feel an interest in preserving them, 
Cases, too, may occur on which opinions 
will be divided, and hence Lord Elgin’s 
transfer of Grecian marbles to this 
country has not wholly escaped condem- 
nation, although he could allege in his 
excuse, that the barbarians then in pos- 
session would probably have soon con- 
signed them to the lime-kiln. But who, 
could he be assured that they would have 
survived the Greek revolutionary war, 
would not regret that they no longer 
adorned their own Athens? Lord Elgin’s 
excuse, however, will not avail any spoilers 
of our antiquities at home, for in this 
country the law, if enforced, and public 
opinion, if appealed to, would be suffi- 
cient for their protection, and therefore 
no plea can justify their removal from the 
situations they have immemorially occu- 
pied—especially as in almost every in- 
stance they owe all their charm to the 
genius loci—the inspiration of their 
native abode. Impressed with this con- 
viction, I some years ago read with deep 
concern that three heads—one of them 
apparently the key-stone of the doorway 
of St. Piran’s Church, and sundry other 
relics, had been placed in the museum of 
the Royal Institution of Cornwall! The 
organ of acquisitiveness, methought, has 
attained its greatest development in the 
heads of my countrymen. Nowchipping 
Pompey’s pillar—now purloining bits of 
stucco from the walls of Pompeii, or mu- 
tilating the tombs in Westminster Abbey— 
there are many who, if not restrained by 
fears of persone ‘anger, would steal a 
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finger from the Apollo Belvidere, or its 
nose from the ‘ statue that enchants the 
world’”’—and all this for the paltry pur- 
pose of placing a misnamed curiosity on 
their mantel-pieces or lobby tables, or re- 
ceiving the thanks of a society of virtuosi 
for the donation of their plunder. Are 
then societies of men of education formed 
that they may open show-rooms for the dis- 

lay of—I had almost said—stolen goods ? 
f so, perish such societies! for they only 
hasten the ruin of those monuments of 
antiquity of which they should -be the 

ublic protectors, as their members are 
individually the natural guardians. You 
must perdon the warmth of my expres- 
sions on this subject. I cannot envy him 
who does not feel a hecoming indignation. 
I do not however write merely with a 
view to censure, and I wish, through the 
medium of your paper, to submit to the 
Royal Institution afew suggestions by the 
adoption of which that society and similar 
ones will entitle themselves to the grati- 
tude of every lover of antiquity. Let 
them limit their object to enriching their 
museums with accurate drawings and 
MODELS, either of the whole or portions 
of all our ancient monuments—and let 
them no longer countenance the hateful 
and most discreditable system of bone- 
grubbing, which is now so much in yogue, 
and has descended even to the minor so- 
cieties in this county. Distant as they 
are but a few miles from any of our 
Cornish antiquities, how much more ho- 
nourable will be the office of protecting 
and preserving, than of mutilating them. 
What tourist who had a heart to feel 
would not prefer an excursion of a few 
hours, and the delight of recalling on a 
once hallowed spot the scene of simple 
and earnest, though it may have been 
mistaken, piety which it presented in ages 
long gone by, to handling in a museum, 
and wondering at the rudely sculptured 
heads, and crunching between his fingers 
the mouldering bones of St. Piran and his 
companions ? 

If something be not soon done to arrest 
the progress of destruction by the killing 
kindness of antiquarian specimen-hunters, 
and by the systematic and wholesale 

lunder of stone-carriers, masons, and 
armers, and by the ruder but scarcely less 
injurious attacks of wanton ignorance, 
within a century more, the record, the 
picture, and the piece-meal in the mu- 
seums, will alone remain to assure our 
descendants that Cornwall had a past, 
and, no new abode of civilised man, was 
inhabited—aye and christianised too— 
more than a thousand years before New 
Holland and New Zealand, which may 
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then be rising to the rank of empires, 
were known to exist. 

A iew instances taken at random from 
the immediate neighbourhood of Penzance 
will show that this is no improbable con- 
jecture. In his valuable little work on 
St. Just Mr. Buller has published Dr. 
Borlase’s sketch of Chapel Carn Bré, 
near the Land’s End, as it existed in his 
time—80 years since. In the drawing it 
is nearly perfect, and some now alive 
remember it but little impaired. It ig 
now only a heap of ruins, in which 
nothing of the design can be traced. 
Much of one of the entrenchments at 
Castle Treryn (the Logan Rock) has been 
carted away. Inthe parish of Sancreed 
Chapel Uny is now totally ruined, though 
it is said to have been used for divine 
service four times in the year within the 
memory of persons but recently dead, and 
was certainly not long ago in tolerable 

reservation. A fine cromlech near the 

eacon in the same parish, whose appear. 
ance, in consequence of the upper stone 
having slipped off at its back, entitled it 
in the opinion of the country people to the 
name of the ** Giant’s chair,’’ has been 
broken up within the last five years. A 
monumental stone at Sparnon, near the 
road leading from Buryan Church Town 
to the Logan Rock, and marked in the 
Ordnance Map, has also been cloyen b 
the occupiers of the land of a noble Lor 
within the same period. On Choon Castle, 
the most perfect of our British or Danish 
(as Borlase considers them) stone-built 
hill-forts, the greatest havoc has been 
perpetrated within the last 20 years. At 
Zennor, a large cromlech, described by 
Borlase, was wantonly demolished by 
some masons about 40 or 50 years ago, 
and about the same time another in the 
parish of Gulyal met a similar fate from 
the same craft. A cromlech at Lanyon, 
in the parish of Madron, larger than that 
commonly pictured, but unknown to 
Borlase, having been discovered only 
at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, on the removal of the usual heap of 
stones under which it lay buried, was 
overturned shortly afterwards, and, one of 
its stones being split, a part of it was 
taken away to form the ‘‘ gravel” (girder) 
of a country chimney. Crosses in- 
numerable have been destroyed, and their 
sites are now only known from local 
names indicating their former existence, 
or from portions of them built into the 
adjoining hedges. Many which remain 
have been converted to the most de- 
grading purposes, or have become objects 
of sport to modern Vandals. At Madron 
Church town, a crucifix, interesting to 
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the mere antiquary, since it exhibited (as 
many others hereabout) in its sculptured 
kilt no uncertain memorial of ancient 
Cornish dress, was removed a few years 
ago from the opposite hedge in which it 
had been buried, to the outside of a black - 
smith’s shop, where it has served as a 
post in the shoeing of cattle. Little more 
than a quarter of a mile further north a 
remarkably neat cross had long lain by 
the side of the stone containing its socket, 
but it was no sooner restored by the 
liberal care of a gentleman, then resident 
at Madron, than it became the butt of the 
miners, who repeatedly overthrew it, and 
at last broke its stem ; and, even after it 
had been again erected, and united by a 
bar of iron, their persevering brutality 
succeeded in its final destruction. 

Many more instances in proof of my 
assertion might have been adduced. The 
above will suffice to draw attention to the 
conservation of our ancient monuments, 
whilst I doubt not as numerous and 
afflicting examples of the exercise of a 
destructive propensity might be collected 
from every locality in the county. The 
case of St. Piran is in itself a host— 
‘‘ instar omnium.’’ Cases like these 
almost make one lament the boasted free- 
dom of Englishmen to do what they will 
with their own ; indeed the statements 1 
have given induce a doubt whether they 
do not lie under the stigma of loving 
mischief for its own sake. Itis humiliating 
to compare ourselves in these respects with 
the nations of the continent, where the 
better taste of the people renders un- 
necessary the jealous care with which their 
arbitrary, but in such matters one might 
say paternal, governments watch over their 
antiquities. For my part I almost fear 
that ours will never be sufficiently pro- 
tected until some stringent law shall have 
made the proprietors responsible for their 
safety, and shall inflict a severe penalty on 
those who ruin what nothing can restore. 
This, however, is more to be desired than 
expected ; and, in the mean time, the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall might exert itself 
usefully and honorably in defence of what 
its members venerate. It should con- 
stitute itself the protector of what yet 
remains, and, by the influence either of 
intreaty or shame, induce the landed 
proprietors to guard, what is legally their 
property, but morally the property of 
every patriotic Cornishman. But, that 
the Society may occupy a position in which 
this high duty may be effectually dis- 
charged, they should remember, how some 
few years ago the commander of a revenue 
cutter, in a frolic, or for a wager, over- 
turned the Logan Stone, and how, instead 


of cashiering him as he deserved, the 
Government ordered him to replace it at 
his own expense; and, as they have, though 
with less unworthy motives, too closely 
followed his footsteps, they should now 
submit to the imperative claims of those 
better feelings of our nature which they 
have unwittingly outraged. They should 
restore without delay their ill-gotten spoils 
to the desecrated church of St. Piran; 
build a fence around, and adopt other 
suitable means to preserve it from further 
injury. Having thus done all they can 
to atone for the errors of the past, they 
will be able, with a clean conscience, to 
demand that others shall exercise a 
generous forbearance in future. P. 
Penzance, December 12, 1843. 


Letter II. 
(To the Editor of the West Briton.) 


Srr,—Lest ‘*M.’’’s singular miscon- 
ception of my proposal to place our an- 
tiquities under the protection of the law 
should interfere with the candid conside- 
ration of it on its own merits, I feel com- 
pelled to offer some explanation of my 
meaning. But I must first thank him for 
his interesting communication, which at 
once confirms my conjecture that the 
destroyer has not been idle in other lo- 
calities, and affords another most lament - 
able proof of the greater rapidity with 
which the ruin of our national monuments 
is effected in these civilizedtimes. ‘ M.” 
has unfortunately attributed to me a pro- 
posal to guard our antiquities by the police 
and by soldiers; as I never recommended 
anything so absurd, I can only suppose 
that he has been misled by Dr. Barham’s 
joke about the necessity for a ‘ hill-castle 
and sand-hill police,” and has himself con- 
jured up a military force which had not 
been previously alluded to, even in jest. 

It becomes therefore desirable to re- 
state what I proposed, and to do so some- 
what more fully. I wished to protect our 
antiquities bya stringent law, which should 
make the proprietors responsible for their 
safety ; but which, of course, should pu- 
nish them only for wilful injury, or cul- 
pable neglect, or connivance at the im- 
punity of the offender when he was known. 
This, I submit, would not require any 
force at all. The knowledge of the ex- 
istence of such a law, or at any rate the 
infliction of a heavy fine upon one or two 
by way of example, would make the land- 
holders wide awake, and for their own in- 
terest they would prosecute any one at- 
tempting the work of destruction, which 
they might do, either by suing him for a 
trespass, or indicting him for the malicious 
injury of property. If the law on this 
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point be not sufficiently precise already, 
one clause of the act for rendering the 
proprietors responsible might enable them 
effectually to punish the culprit. With 
such an act hanging over their own heads 
there can be no doubt they they would be 
more vigilant than any police; and the 
law, I may hint, is, after all, a stronger 
protection than the soldiery. I will not 
measure the quantum of punishment I 
think desirable. Let it, however, be as 
severe as the administrators of the law 
can be supposed willing to inflict; for, 
unhappily, to attempt more would secure 
impunity to the offender by enlisting a 
morbid sympathy in his behalf. 

I am happy to find that I am not alone 
in proposing a scheme which ‘‘ M.’’ pro- 
bably regards as Utopian. A day or two ago 
a prospectus was put into my hands which 
has been recently issued by some members 
of the Antiquarian Society in London. 
Their plan is, to form, in connection with 
that society, an Association, with corres- 
ponding members throughout the king- 
dom,* which shall have as one of its chief 
objects the preservation of our remaining 
monuments of antiquity, and the solicita- 
tion of the attention of Government to the 
subject ; and how the Government can act 
in this matter except through the medium 
of Parliament, and by the strong arm of the 
law, Iam at a loss to understand. I feel con- 
fident that the intelligent men of whom the 
largest and most influential part of the pro- 
prietors consist will not be opposed to such 
a measure; they are not the wrong-doers. 
The mischief has been carried on by the 
small proprietors, tenants, and, above all, by 
the ayents, in every case which has fallen 
under my notice, where it has not been 
perpetrated by wanton ignorance. And 
as to giving the landed proprieters full 
power to punish any miscreant who may 
plunder or deface the antiquities on their 
estates, it cannot be supposed that these 
monuments, which in a moral point of 
view are strictly national, and have occu- 
pied the same position for ages, are less 
legitimate objects of protection than the 
bird, which visits my field to-day and my 
neighbour’s to morrow, and may have 
been hatched ten miles off, or nobody 
knows where. One gentleman,t who has 
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already made a most praiseworthy attempt 
to avert the ruin of a great natural curiosity 
which was one of the lions of our county, 
is, I am happy to understand, deeply in- 
terested in the presevation of our anti- 
quities. To him, therefore, I would ear- 
nestly appeal to introduce into Parliament, 
or to second in his place, such a measure 
as shall save our country from the infamy 
of destroying the monuments of its olden 
time. 

One argument used by ‘‘ M.” against 
the interference of law seems to be that 
the progress of education amongst the 
people will inspire a better taste, and 
render the protection of a law unnecessary. 
I gladly acknowledge that amongst well- 
educated men there is a respect for these 
things which either did not exist at all, or 
or but very feebly, even in the same class a 
hundred years ago, as may be understood 
from the contempt which Addison ex- 
presses for the Gothic so frequently in his 
Spectators. The cases, however, I have 
already adduced, and I know many more 
of recent destruction, afford little ground 
for hope that the elementary education, 
which alone it can be supposed possible to 
diffuse widely amongst the people, will in- 
spire much taste. If I might sport a 
metaphysical question, I should say that 
in some persons, and even in whole na- 
tions, there is an intuitive good taste, but 
in those not so gifted by nature good taste 
seldom appears, except as one of the last 
results of mental cultivation and high re- 
finement. But, even supposing that edu- 
cation will work this marvel generally, is 
there no reason to fear that long before the 
faculty is acquired the monuments which 
it is expected to preserve and respect will 
have ceased to exist ? The causes for such 
an apprehension are sufficiently obvious ; 
the unexampled spread of our daily-in- 
creasing population into the most secluded 
districts unveils to public gaze those monu- 
ments which were formerly little known 
and seldom seen, and the demand for 
stone for the new houses, &c., everywhere 
building will shortly consign the remain- 
der, as it has so many already, to the 
tender mercies of the stone-carrier and 
the mason. As a single specimen of this 
sort of procedure in the now densely-in- 





* This alludes to the British Archeo- 
logical Association, the establishment 
and progress of which we have elsewhere 
narrated. 

+ Sir Charles Lemon, M.P. for the 
county, offered to purchase the Tél-men 
in Constantine Parish, on hearing that 
the proprietor was about to blast it for 
building stones, when the man attempted 


to take advantage of his generous inter- 
ference by demanding £500. I fear the 
negotiation has failed ; but the Govern- 
ment, who are the chief purchasers in that 
neighbourhood, have notified their refusal 
of stone so obtained. For a plate and 
description of the Tédl-men see Borlase’s 
Antiquities, 2d edit. p. 147. Borlase 
considers it was a rock idol. 
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habited parish of St. Just in Penwith, I 
may mention that some of the circles de- 
scribed by Mr. Buller only two years ago 
can no longer be found. They have been 
used in building cottages, &c. &c. although 
in St. Just stones are probably more 
plentiful than blackberries. 

I will only add, that I rejoice to find 
that, however we may differ as to the 
means required to prevent this irreparable 
mischief, the Secretary of the Royal In- 
stitution of Cornwall and ‘‘M.’’ do not 
yield to myself in the anxiety to save our 
antiquities from impending ruin, and I 
hope that the discussion of the subject 
before the public will have helped to rouse 
every man of influence in the county to 
the discharge of an imperative duty. 

I am, Sir, yours, P. 
Penzance, January 16, 1844. 

Mr. Ursan, Cork, March. 

IN the review of Lord Brougham’s 
third volume of his ‘‘ Statesmen,” 
which opens the recent March num- 
ber of this Magazine, the biographical 
sketch of the celebrated Fouché, partly 
contributed by Lord Stanhope, is ad- 
verted to with marked encomium, 
But how far the commendation will 
sustain inquiry, or be confirmed on 
perusal of its object, may be estimated 
by a reference to the preceding month’s 
publication, page 156, where it is ad- 
versely encountered by indications of 
a singular unacquaintance, on the part 
of these noblemen, with the most no- 
torious and obvious circumstances of 
this remarkable man’s life.* And, as 





* I might have added that, in the pre- 
tended Memoirs of Fouché, of which Lord 
Stanhope seemed rather disposed to credit 
the genuineness, as Mr. Alison fully did, 
the fabricator, Alphonse Beauchamp, (as 
I have repeatedly made manifest in this 
Magazine by a reference to the legal de- 
cisions on the subject,) amongst other ca- 
lumnies, uses the authority of Fouché to 
impress on Napoleon and his step- 
daughter Hortense, the wife too of his 
brother Louis, the foul stain of criminal 
intercourse. Her eldest child, Napoleon 
Louis Charles, for a while looked upon as 
heir presumptive to the imperial crown, 
but who, born in 1802, died in infancy, is 
there represented as the fruit of this in- 
cest. That the imputation, similar to 
that which involved an equal guilt with 
his sister, the beautiful Pauline, was ut- 
terly groundless, every unprejudiced ob- 
server of Napoleon will not hesitate for a 
moment to believe,—so foreign, notwith- 
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to the facts that appear so very new 
to the reviewer, [ may assure him 
that they have long been familiar to 
me, and doubtless to others, with va- 
rious additional anecdotes of, at least, 
equal interest in the great intriguer’s 
variegated career, 

I find in the same review, which, 
altogether, is a very attractive one, at 
page 235, that Fox pronounced Bor- 
deaux, as if written Borduz; but I 
well remember that in my early days, 
a retrospect bordering on ‘** sixty 
years since,”’ it was uniformly so pro- 
nounced in English, by the British re- 
sidents. 1 do not say factory, for, in 
consequence of a misunderstanding, 
relative to the chaplaincy, between 
the governments, no regular factory 
was then constituted, nor was any 
recognised till 1814, on the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons; up to which 

eriod they were only permissive in- 

abitants. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the name was 
changed, from Bordeaux, as noted by 
its historian, my Benedictine friend, 
Dom. Devienne, (1771, 4to.) to Bour- 
deaux; but, nearly one hundred and 
fifty years ago, the original ortho- 
graphy, omitting the u, was restored, 
Yet the Gascon pronunciation pre- 
serves this vowel : it is, Boordéoos, or 
Voordéoos, indiscriminately ; for, as in 
Spanish, the B and V are convertible 
letters, which made Joseph Scaliger, 
himself a Gascon, say—‘‘ Felices po- 
puli quibus bibere est vivere.”’ Auso- 
nius, a native, with all Latin authors, 
only employ one vowel—Burdigala ; 
but the w then bore the sound, as pre- 
served in most tongues, of ourdouble o, 
In England they long continued to add 








standing his unscrupulous indulgence in 
more ordinary irregularities, was such 
gross immorality to his nature and 
habits. In allusion to the defamation, 
first propagated, if I mistake not, by 
Louis Goldsmidt, a writer not unknown 
to Lord Lyndhurst, the exiled Emperor 
emphatically repelled it at St. Helena. 
‘* De pareilles liaisons n’etant ni dans ses 
idées ni dans ses moeurs.’’ Yet he ac- 
knowledges that his brother Louis, like 
Cesar, was not unmoved by the reported 
suspicion, though convinced of its fallacy, 
** Louis savait bien apprécier ces bruits, 
mais son amour propre, sa bizarrerie n’en 
étaient pas moins choqués,” &c. Mémo- 
rial de Se Hélene, 19 May, 1816. 
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the u to the o, as is still often done, 
and so pronounced. On the death of 
the city’s most illustrious son, Mon- 
tesquieu, in February 1755, Lord 
Chesterfield, who had well known and 
greatly admired him during his sojourn 
in London, inserted a panegyric on 
him in our newspapers, which 
D’Alembert translated and introduced 
into the ‘‘ Analyse de L’Esprit des 
Lois,” usually prefixed to that great 
work. In Lord Chesterfield’s compo- 
sition, the English orthography— 
Bourdeaux, is there maintained, while 
the translation which immediately 
follows, exhibits Bordeaux,—long 
previously, and ever since, uni- 
versally adopted in France. The 
names, indeed, of cities, as of indi- 
viduals, often undergo strange trans- 
formations, even of those most fami- 
liar to the world. In southern Europe, 
our metropolis is called Londres ; and 
we say, Elsineur for Helsingoer, 
Leghorn for Livorno, &c. The French, 
like the Greeks, most freely use, or 
rather abuse, this license; as we find 
exemplified, not only in the old chro- 
nicles, but in the modern memoirs of 
Grammont. And yet, that original 
local designations, in particular, are of 
great importance in antiquarian and 
statistical research, is not only obvious 
to the simplest consideration of the 
subject, but signally demonstrated by 
the interesting depositions of the Rev. 
Mr. Todd and Mr. Petrie before the 
Irish Ordnance Survey Committee of 
last year. . 

At page 238 of the same article, 
Lord Holland is stated to have read 
the whole of the works of Erasmus, 
extending to twelve volumes folio; 
but the edition here necessarily al- 
luded to was that of Leclerc 
(pirordvos), printed at Leyden, in 
1701—1706 (Gent. Mag. for June 
1843, p. 590), which contains, in re- 
gular enumeration, only ten volumes ; 
so that Lord Holland’s copy must 
have been subdivided, as the bulky 
tomes often are. The original collec- 
tion, published in 1540, at Basil, by 
the sons of Frobenius, the author’s 
attached friend, and their brother-in- 
law, Episcopius, forms eight volumes 
in folio, But it is totally eclipsed by 
Leclere’s edition. 

This incidental mention of Erasmus 
induces the recollection, and, from its 

Gent, Mag. Vou, XXI. 
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literary import, will, I hope, justify 
the introduction, of the following little 
circumstance connected with 


bes scee ‘* that great name [shame,’’ 
The glory of the priesthood, and the 


as characterised by Pope. 

In the Ménagianc, tome ii. page 
399, appears an epitaph, pointed, with 
a double violation of metre, and ridi- 
culous play on the word, against this 
accomplished scholar, to whom the 
principal influence in the restoration 
of letters is universally and justly as- 
signed. It runs thus— 


‘* Hic jacet Erasmus, qui quondam erat 


mus, 
Rodere qui solitus, roditur a vermibus.”’ 


On which Ménage remarks, that 
the author, when asked why he had 
made the first syllable of vermibus 
short, replied that, finding he had 
made the first syllable of bonus long, 
he thus counterpoised and neutralised 
the false quantity, which he considered 
a sufficient corrective of the error; 
pretty much as the criminal codes 
view the forfeiture of a second life, 
that of the culprit, as the best cor- 
rective of a prior homicide. The 
learned Ménage adds, that he did 
not recollect the name of this sapient 
prosodian; nor does his equally 
learned and far more tasteful con- 
tinuatorand critic, La Monnoye, supply 
the defect, which, however, I am 
enabled to do. It was Jacobus Lopez 
Stunica, a doctor of divinity at Alcala 
de Henares, or Complutum, renowned 
both for its university, and as the 
birth-place of Cervantes. Stunica had 
written against Erasmus and the in- 
novations of the day, which roused 
the ire and provoked the ridicule of 
their impetuous and little scrupulous 
advocate, Ulrick Von Hiitten, in his 
famed Dunciad, the ‘‘ Epistole Ob- 
scurorum Virorum.” (Lond. 1701, 
12mo.) Yet Stunica’s ascertained 
co-operation in the noble Compluten- 
sian Polyglott may well be assumed 
as a warrant of no ordinary attain- 
ments, albeit in them may not be 
comprised poetic taste or a metrical 
ear; for to no work is the Christian 
world more largely indebted than to 
this inestimable repository of the 
earliest impressions of various texts of 
the Bible. The report of his mission 
to Rome in search . manuscripts for 
3 
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this great Catholic undertaking, (and 
how these manuscripts are appreciated 
may be seen in Lelong, Adam Clarke, 
Calmet, Horne, &c.) was published in 
1517 (4to). It is rare and curious, 
little known, I find, to biblical critics. 
Another Stunica and a contemporary 
belonged to the Augustinian fraternity 
at Toledo, his name was Diego, but 
they are often mistaken one for the 
other. The fiery Von Hiitten and 
Erasmus, of a very different and most 
pacific temper, discreet by reason, or 
timid by nature, did not long continue 
on amicable terms, as the latter’s 
** Spongia adversus Aspergines Hut- 
teni,”’ bears ample, though no decorous, 
evidence of; for the German reformer 
is there, and still more in his corres- 
pondence, where the epithet Yapawdns 
is applied, (Epist. 704, Opp. tom. 
iii.) arraigned of gross _licentious- 
ness, testified by disease, of which the 
uneradicated seeds, in the then im- 
perfect state of the healing art, 
abridged his life, ere he had com- 
pleted his thirty-sixth year. For the 
Stunicas, see N. Antonii Bibliotheca 
Hispana Nova, 1783, Madriti, tom. i. 

The Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, 
of which Von Hititten, if not the sole, 
was certainly the principal author, is 
a composition pregnant, it must be 
allowed, with humour, and the wit, 
rather coarse, indeed, of the age; but 
its point was most sensibly felt on one 
side, as its merits were loudly ex- 
tolled on the other. Jt was probably 
the most popular work of the period ; 
and long did it uphold its verdant 
fame, of which time has necessarily 
dimmed the bloom, for, while often 
referred to, seldom is it read. 


‘¢ La vostra nominanza é color d’herba ; 
Che vien, e va; e quei la discolora, 
Per cui ell’esce de la terra acerba.” 

Dante, Purgatorio, canto xi. 115. 


Erasmus is stated by Joseph Simler, 
in his biography of Henry Bullinger, 
(Zurich, 1575, 4to.) to have been ex- 
cited to such immoderate laughter by 
its perusal, that he burst an abscess 
which had arisen on his face, and thus 
prevented the necessity of an ordered 
surgical operation. ‘‘ Adeo ejus lec- 
tione in risum profusus fuit, ut absces- 
sum in facie enatum, quem medici 
secari jusserant, pre nimio risu ru- 
perit.” This accident is numbered by 


Bayle (art. Erasme, note z) among 
the beneficial fruits of reading ; but it 
is, I believe, on record, that a sword- 
wound in a duel has similarly antici- 
pated the application of the scalpel 
or lancet in dispelling a gathering im- 
posthume; and I heard old Mr. Wil- 
liam Barton of Bordeaux, father of 
Mr. Hugh Barton of Battle Abbey, 
and of General Barton, &c. acknow- 
ledge, that he owed many years of 
life to a wound in the knee, from a 
pistol-shot, in a duel with the father 
of the present Viscount Lismore, 
which, by causing the insertion of a 
seton, gave vent to the noxious hu- 
mours that had threatened his health. 
The inference thus drawn by Bayle 
from the fortunate circumstance may, 
consequently, be in perfect analogy 
applied to duelling—that disgrace to 
civilized society, not more abhorrent 
to religious precept than senseless in 
its aim, while the offender is allowed 
an equal chance of aggravating a com- 
mitted outrage by making its avenger 
his honourably murdered victim! No 
rational being should surely recur to 
such a mockery of reparation, or can 
present himself on this delusive field 
of honour or spirit, without feeling 
internally, and observing to himself, if 
not in the language, at least in the 
sense, of the poetic words, 
‘* Arma amens capio, nec sat rationis in 
armis.” (Virgil. A©neid. ii. 314.) 
Another member of Von Hiitten’s 
family, one of the most ancient in 
Franconia, though little known, ap- 
pears to me entitled to a passing 
notice, from his career of adventures, 
very candidly, and without the least 
consciousness of their atrocious nature, 
recounted by himself, in a Narrative 
which remained unpublished from his 
death in 1546 to 1785, when it was 
printed at Leipzic. (8ve.) This Philip 
Von Hiitten, sent in 1531 to take pos- 
session of Venezuela by the great 
Augsburg banking-house of Welserus, 
to whom Charles V. had granted that 
province in discharge of a considerable 
debt, quickly caught, it would seem, 
the contagion of the age and region; 
for his and his companions’ conduct 
was there marked by the same disre- 
gard of humanity, and exercise of op- 
pression, that have consigned the 
Spanish name to abhorrence, and 
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«‘ damned to eternal fame’’ its cha- 
racter in the course of South Ame- 
rican conquests. Like his Spanish 
models, too, one of the principal ob- 
jects of his research was the alluring 
‘© El Dorado,” a golden dream of uni- 
versal enchantment at that time, and 
which so powerfully fascinated the 
imagination, seduced the reason, or 
attracted the avarice of Raleigh, fifty 
years after. But 

‘* Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 

Auri sacra fames ?” 

Philip Von Hiitten was assassinated 
in 1546, up to which date, from 1535, 
he related his proceedings. At a sub- 
sequent period, the family of Wel- 
serus was distinguished by one of its 
name, ‘‘ Marcus,’’ to whom advert- 
ence will be found on more than one 
occasion in the columns of this Maga- 
zine, and to whom Bayle has assigned 
an article. See particularly the Gent. 
Mag. for August 1839, p. 136. 

An epitaph on Erasmus, less ob- 
noxious to prosodial censure than 
Stunica’s distich, though, otherwise, a 
very common-place production, is 
among the “ Elogia”’ of Paulus Jovius 
(Basil. 1677, folio,) but it little de- 
serves, I think, the encomiums I| have 
seen bestowed on it. 


‘‘ Theutona terra suum cum wmiraretur 
Erasmum, 
Hoc majus, potest dicere, nil genui.” 
Beza’s inscription at foot of the por- 
trait by Holbein is a tasteless anti- 
thesis, asremarked by Bayle. Itis in 
the Genevan reformer’s “ Icones Vi- 
rorum Illustrium,’’ (1580, 4to.) 


‘‘ Ingens ingentem quem personat orbis 
Erasmum, 
Hic tibi dimidium picta tabella refert. 
At cur non totum? mirari desine lector, 
Integra non totum terra nec ipsa capit.” 


Such a subject, we may easily sup- 
pose, was a pregnant source of eulogy ; 
but none can be compared to that of 
Janus (sic) Secundus, the elegant au- 
thor of the Basia, beginning “‘ Defunctus 
vita,” &c. for beauty of diction or 
pathos of expression. Catullus, Pro- 


pertius, or Tibullus, his models, are 
scarcely superior. 


It is, however, 
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rather too long for quotation here ; 
but an historical anecdote associated 
with the Basia, involving the name of 
a compatriot of Erasmus, and not less 
the pride of his country, is too tempt- 
ing to be withheld on such an offered 
opportunity, as it is brief in circum- 
stances, and shall be in narration. 

In 1619, during the trial of the pa- 
triotic Barnveldt and the admirable 
Grotius, at the prosecution of Maurice 
of Nassau, as Arminians or Remon- 
strants (for such, even among Pro- 
testants, was the mutual and san- 
guinary intolerance of the period), 
and while these pre-destined victims 
were in close confinement, in antici- 
pation of their prepared sentence, their 
friend Petrus Scriverius, then engaged 
in a new edition of Secundus, was 
permitted to consult Grotius on the 
undertaking. In sending, however, 
each proof-sheet for correction, he 
substituted to the author’s text verses 
communicative of the proceedings, as 
they advanced, against the illustrious 
prisoners. Barnveldt had thus the me- 
lancholy forewarning of his execution, 
which occurred the 13th of May, 1619, 
and Grotius, of his adjudged perpetual 
incarceration, of which Scriverius, in 
the same way, facilitated the evasion, 
on the 6th of June, by enabling 
Grotius to concert with his wife the 
stratagem which effected his escape to 
the Austrian Netherlands. The fact 
is detailed in Gerard Brandt’s “‘ Nar- 
rative of the Trial,’’ Rotterdam, 1708, 
4to. and in John Wagenaer’s esteemed 
history of the Fatherland (Holland), 
up to 1751 (21 volumes, 8vo.), page 
305 of the tenth tome. This edition 
of Secundus by Scriverius was 
printed at Leyden, in 1619, “ apud 
Jacob. Marcum.” The best certainly 
is that of Leyden, 1821, by Bosscha. 
The edition of Bayle, said also to have 
been perused all through by Lord Hol- 
land, consists of sixteen octavo vo- 
lumes, published in 1820 to 1826. I 
consider it the most desirable, because 
superior to the folios, not only in con- 
venience of form, but in addition of 
matter. 


Yours, &c. J.R. 
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ON PAVEMENTS OF FIGURED TILES. 


131, Piccadilly, 
April 20. 
THE minor decorations introduced 

as accessories to ancient ecclesiastical 

architecture have mostly suffered in 
so material a degree from the injuries 
of time, and still more from the de- 
structive intemperance of the XVIth 
or the puritanical zeal of the XVIIth 
centuries, that the most trifling remains 
which now exist are regarded as valu- 
able evidences by the careful student 
of antiquity. To one of the least con- 
spicuous, although not the least inte- 
resting, of these decorations, namely, 
pavements of tile enriched by impressed 
designs, attention has recently been 
much drawn; the restoration of ancient 
churches, and the construction of mo- 
dern edifices in the style of ancient 
times, naturally led to the revived use 
of a mode of decoration more effective 
than costly, and capable of being em- 
ployed in sacred structures with the 
most happy and harmonious disposi- 
tion. The interesting publication of 
specimensof such tiles* has alsomainly 
contributed to this result; great per- 
fection has already been attained in 
the re-production of these pavements 
at the manufactories of porcelain 
and earthenware, at Stoke-upon- 
Trent and Worcester, especially at 
the latter place, where the identi- 
cal process anciently in use has 
been faithfully adopted. These mo- 
dern pavements have hitherto been 
less successful in regard to general ar- 
rangement than the close imitation of 
ancient designs, as exhibited on each 
tile severally; this defect has arisen 
chiefly from the very imperfect state 
of the ancient pavements, and the con- 
sequent difficulty of obtaining authentic 
and satisfactory authorities. In the 
times that immediately succeeded the 
Reformation the direct interference of 
the Legislature was required to prevent 
the wanton destruction of public mo- 
numents ; in our days the conservative 
taste which during later years has 
rapidly developed itself, and been ex- 


Mr. Ursan, 





* Examples of Encaustic Tiles, Parts 
I.—III., 4to. London, 1842. Ancient 
Irish Pavement Tiles, exhibiting 32 pat- 
terns, after the originals existing in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, &c., with remarks by 
Thomas Oldham, LL.D. Dublin, 4to. 


tended to almost all parts of the realm, 
has created, and is creating, a more 
efficient guardianship than could be 
produced by any government measure ; 
the chief danger now incurred arises 
from ill-advised restoration, inac- 
curate imitation, or injudicious use 
of ancient authorities. Without 
running into the affectation of as- 
cribing undue importance to any 
object, merely on account of antiquity, 
it must be admitted, as well by the 
student and admirer of ecclesiastical 
architecture, as by the artist practically 
occupied in works of restoration, or 
construction, that the productions of 
the medieval period are replete with 
tasteful feeling and harmony of dis- 
position, and that the taste of these 
dark ages, as many are pleased to term 
them, is frequently as superior to that 
of modern times in the selection of 
congruous ornaments, as in the skill 
and elegance that marks their execu- 
tion. At a moment then when the 
revived taste, to which allusion has 
been made, renders pavements of 
decorative tiles daily in request, a care- 
ful investigation of existing ancient 
authorities becomes not only interest- 
ing, but requisite. Few churches in 
the kingdom exhibit a more extensive 
assemblage of such decorations than 
the Priory Church of Great Malvern, 
and | am led to hope that to many of 
your readers a faithful and detailed 
description may be acceptable, in il- 
lustration of the varied character of 
this kind of sacred decoration, the 
principles displayed in the general 
arrangement, and the peculiarities that 
occur in that interesting church, as 
regards the mode of application. 

A few general observations on this 
kind of pavement may not be mis- 
placed. No positive evidence has yet 
been obtained as to the date of the 
invention, or the country whence the 
manufacture may be traced; it pro- 
bably originated in the Roman Mosaics, 
which in England are found to be 
chiefly composed of tesserz of baked 
clay; and a few specimens of a much 
later period, that have been noticed in 
England and France, seem to supply 
the step of transition from Mosaic to 
Tiles. In these, each piece is of a 


single colour, but they are so adjusted 
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together or incrusted one on another, 
as to form a polychromatic pavement 
in regular geometrical designs. Thus 
a cube or a quatrefoil of one colour is 
found inserted in a cavity fashioned 
to receive it, in a tile of another colour, 
and pierced through the entire thick- 
ness of the tile. It may be remarked 
that little essential difference exists 
between such pavements, and the Ro- 
man Mosaics, found in England: the 
general designs, and greater dimension 
of the component portions, are thechief 
distinctions. The next step was to make 
each tilesupply a portion of a morecom- 
plicated design, by means of a process 
which incrusted the ornament substan- 
tially upon its surface. The process 
of manufacture was simply this: upon 
the quarry of red clay, hardened pro- 
bably in part in the sun, the design 
was impressed by means of a stamp 
cut in relief, much resembling a 
wooden butter-print; and the cavities 
thus formed on the surface were usually 
filled with whitish-coloured clay, some- 
times of so thin a consistency as 
scarcely to fill the hollows, so that 
impressions or rubbings may be taken, 
and sometimes wholly omitted. The 
tile thus prepared was then faced with 
a metallic glaze, which gave to the 
white clay a slightly yellow tinge, and 
a more full and pleasing tint to the 
red. Accidental varieties of colour 
arose either from the tile being turned 
black by exposure to fire, or green by 
some metallic admixture. Some of 
the earliest productions of this kind 
are supplied from the ruined church of 
Castle Acre Priory, Norfolk, preserved 
in the British Museum ; the specimens 
that exist of the XIVth and XVth 
centuries are numberless, and during 
the XVIth, when they gave place to 
the glazed Flemish tile, which then 
came into fashion, these tiles seem to 
have fallen into disuse. They have been 
termed Norman, merely because the 
first to which attention was drawn 
were found in Normandy ; but exist in 
far greater variety in our own country. 
Of this description are all the tiles of 
which I propose to offer a description ; 
one single instance indeed of the use 
of fictile pavements of a different kind, 
| prior to the rénaissance, has hitherto 
been noticed; this is the pavement of 
part of the Mayor’s Chapel at Bristol, 
composed of tiles ornamented with 
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superficial colouring, laid on as in the 
ordinary manufacture of painted or 
enamelled ware; but these are un- 
deniably of Spanish fabrication, pro- 
perly termed azuleios, and beyond 
doubt were imported for this special 
purpose by some Bristol merchant. 
The earliest English specimen of this 
kind of polychromatic decoration 
known to me to exist seems to have 
been made for the mansion erected at 
Gorhambury, by Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
about 1577. 

With regard to the tiles with im- 
pressed designs in red and white, it 
may be affirmed that they were manu- 
factured in this country, from the fact 
that kilns for burning them have been 
discovered, and especially one, which 
was brought to light in 1833, in the 
immediate vicinity of the Priory of 
Great Malvern, Thiskilnsupplied, there 
can be little doubt, the rich variety of 
tiles which, as it appears either by the 
dates imprinted on them, or the dis- 
tinctive character of ornament, were 
fabricated at the period when the 
Priory Church was rebuilt, about the 
middle of the XVth century. These 
same tiles, the productions of the 
Malvern kiln at this period, may be 
seen also in many churches in the 
neighbouring counties of Hereford, 
Gloucester, and Monmouth. A repre- 
sentation of this kiln, with a descrip- 
tion by Harvey Egginton, Esq. F.S.A., 
may be seen in Dr. Card’s account of 
the Priory Church. In December 1837 
a second kiln of similar construction 
was discovered near Droitwich, in a 
recently consecrated cemetery in the 
parish of Saint Mary Witton. A 
number of tiles identical with those 
still existing in Worcester Cathedral, 
and the Priory Church of Malvern, 
were found piled up therein; but, from 
an erroneous idea, as | believe, that 
this kiln was an ancient salt-work, no 
sufficient notice was taken of the dis- 
covery ; for a detailed account of which 
I am indebted to Jabez Allies, esq., 
F.S.A., who was present at the in- 
vestigation.* The tiles found at this 
place appear to be of the XIVth 
century. The site of a third kiln has 








* A communication made to the Wor- 
cester Natural History Society by Mr. 
Allies, and read at a meeting in 1838, was 
published in the ‘ Worcester Journal,’”’ 
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recently been pointed out to me in 
Staffordshire, near Great Saredon, 
adjoining the Watling-street, S.W. of 
Cannock. The character of the frag- 
ments found here in profusion seems 
to shew the existence of a manufac- 
tory during the XVIth century, and 
similar tiles have been found in the 
neighbouring churches. 

The existence of the kilns, which 
have been noticed, in the vicinity of 
Great Malvern, will readily account 
for the great variety of tiles which are 
there found. They are now displaced 
and mutilated, and the original arrange- 
ment lost; but 1 have been able still 
to enumerate upwards of an hundred 
distinct varieties of design. Forthesake 
of arrangement they may be classed 
under the following divisions :— 

Sacred symbols: inscriptions, con- 
sisting either of verses of the Scrip- 
ture or pious phrases. 

Armorial bearings of the sovereign, 
or individuals connected with the 
monastery by benefactions or other- 
wise: personal devices or mottos. 

Ornaments, conformable to the style 
of architecture or character of deco- 
ration prevalent at the period, but 
devoid of any special import. 

The first sacred symbol that merits 
notice is the fish, (fig. i.) adopted 
from an early period as an emblem of 
the Saviour, as shewn by d’Agincourt 
and various writers on the catacombs 
at Rome. The Greek name cyévs, a 
fish, is composed of the initials of the 
words Inoovs Xpiords Ocod vids Zarnp, 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the 
Saviour. A single specimen (date 
XIVth century) remains at Malvern, 
now much defaced. Its perfect design 
may be seen at Worcester, in a little 
chamber over the entrance to the 
deanery, on the south side of the 
Cathedral, used as a school for the 
choristers ; as also in the museum at 
Worcester, where specimens found in 
the Droitwich kiln were deposited. 
Tiles bearing this device have likewise 
been found at Stratford-on-Avon, Exe- 
ter, and Caen in Normandy. It must 
be observed that four of these tiles at 
least are required to make a complete 
series; the perfect design then becomes 
apparent, being formed of intersecting 
circles, which cut off elliptical spaces, 
wherein the figure of the fish is 
inclosed, 
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The symbol of the cross is very 
frequently and variously introduced. 
One example of its application is re- 
markable, now no longer to be seen at 
Malvern in its perfect form; but 
portions of the design exist there, and 
the complete cross may be seen in the 
north aisle of the Lady Chapel in 
Worcester Cathedral. The cross in 
this instance is composed of numerous 
pieces, which form a cross flory of 
elegant fashion, suitable to be placed 
in a pavement of tile to mark an in- 
terment beneath, (fig. xi.) so as to avoid 
breaking the uniformity of the flooring 
by theintroduction of a sepulchralslab. 
It may be added that in many places 
portions of inscriptions formed with 
tiles, each bearing a single letter, have 
been found; and it is evident that these 
fictile ornaments were occasionally 
employed in churches paved with tile, 
in place of the flat slab engraved with 
the cross flory, the inscribed fillet 
round its verge, or other sepulchral 
memorial. By this means the area of 
the church was not encumbered, as 
when an effigy or raised slab was 
introduced, and the regular continuity 
of tiled pavement was preserved. 
Instances still existing of the use of 
tiles for such purposes are rare. In 
the Lady Chapel at Gloucester tiles 
may be seen, which probably were 
intended to cover the whole place of 
interment, and are inscribed—@rate 
pro anima Tobh’is ertiond, 

The sacred monograms ibe and rpe 
occur often, occasionally surmounted 
by a crown, and the scutcheon com- 
posed of the symbols of the Passion is 
also frequently introduced: the exam- 
ple given (fig. ii.) presents, in the cen- 
tre, the cross, surrounded by the crown 
of thorns, nails, hammer, scourge, 
spear and dice, the reed with a sponge, 
the vessel in which the vinegar and 
gall was mingled, and the ladder em- 
ployed in the taking down from the 
cross. A weapon like a glaive or bill, 
which is also here seen, is a symbol 
often introduced, but not hitherto ex- 
plained. 

Another example of this curious coat- 
armour of the Passion may be seen 
on one of the wall-tiles (fig. ix). In 
the reign of Edw. IV., the Countess 
of Hungerford bequeathed a pair of 
silver candlesticks ‘‘ pounced with the 
arms that longeth to the passion,’ 
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(Dugd. Bar. ii, 208,) and an earlier 
instance of the mention of this singular 
imitation of heraldry, in allusion to 
things sacred, may be noticed in the 
curious inventory of the valuable effects 
of Hen. V., printed in the Rolls of Par- 
liament. The device, or monogramma- 
tic character, surmounted by a crown 
(fig. iii.) may, as I believe, be explained 
as composed of the letters of the name of 
the Blessed Virgin, in honour of whom 
and of St. Michael the church of Great 
Malvern was dedicated. A symbol, 
the ancient use of which in allusion to 
the Virgin has not hitherto been no- 
ticed, is the Heart, frequently so em- 
ployed at a later period by the Jesuits, 
but it occurs on tiles both at Malvern, 
and in Worcester Cathedral, in one 
instance charged in the centre with a 
four-petaled flower, or marguerite ; and 
it seems probable that the device was 
thus introduced here in allusion to the 
Virgin, whose Feasts are, iv England, 
invariably designated upon the ancient 
clog-almanacks of wood by the symbol 
of the Heart. It is also deserving of 
notice that the principal ornaments of 
the groined ceiling of the porch at 
Malvern are the crown of thorns with 
the monogram ibt, and the heart 
pierced by nails: inscribed scrolls 
surround both symbols, but the legends 
are defaced. The striking emblem of 
the Pelican vulning herself is found upon 
one of the wall-tiles (fig. ix.) ; many 
examples of its use in England might 
be cited, as on the spire-formed cover 
of the font at Ufford, Suffolk, and the 
font at North Walsham, Norfolk ; it is 
found amongst the symbols of the Pas- 
sion in the nave at Cirencester, and 
pelican lecterns formerly existed in the 
Cathedrals of Durham, and Norwich, 
and other churches. The legendary 
tale was this, that the pelican, having 
slain her young, mourns over them 
three days, and then, vulning herself, 
restores them to life by the aspersion 
of her blood, according to the ancient 
distich ; 

“Ut pellicanus fit matris sanguine 

sanus, 
Sic sanati sumus nos omnes san- 
guine nati.” i. e. Christi. 

(As the pelican is made whole by its 
mother’s blood, so are we healed by 
the blood of the Son, that is, of Christ.) 
Under the head of symbols, or orna- 
ments of a sacred character, many 
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other devices which occur upon the 
tiles at Malvern might be noticed ; as 
the verse Job xix. 21, the words of 
which are so curiously arranged on 
the tile (fig. v.), ‘‘ Miseremini mei, 
miseremini mei, saltem vos amici 
mei, quia manus Domini tetigit me.” 
(Have pity upon me, have pity upon 
me, O ye my friends, for the hand of 
God hath touched me.) Four tiles are 
here required to compose the set, the 
intricate arrangement of which is very 
singular; on the border may be noticed 
the names of the Evangelists, with the 
date a: Bd: m.ccce.tuj, The angelic 
salutation, Ave Maria, is found on two 
distinct sets of tiles; on another, the 
following legend, ‘‘ Pax Christi inter 
nos (or vos) sit semper, Amen.” (The 
peace of Christ be amongst us (or you) 
for ever, Amen), with the shield of the 
Passion, and the monogram ibe, 
crowned (fig. iv.) 

A representation of an inscribed tile 
of very curious character, is given (fig. 
vii). In the centre appears a rose, sur- 
rounded by the following  inscrip- 
tions, ‘*‘ Mentem sanctam, spontaneum 
honorem Deo et patrie liberacio- 
nem,” which may be perhaps thus 
rendered, The holy mind, honour 
freely rendered to God, and liberty to 
the country. This identical legend 
was inscribed on the great bell given 
to the church of Kenilworth, War- 
wickshire, by Prior Thomas Keder- 
mynstre, elected in 1402: it no longer 
exists, but Dugdale has preserved the 
inscription, which appears to have 
been of a talismanic nature. Ina little 
volume of MS. notes, medical recipes 
and charms, compiled by a certain 
monk in the XVth century, and re- 
cently purchased for the Brit. Museum 
(Manuale P. Leke, et R. de la Laund, 
monachorum, Add. MS. 12,195), the 
import of this strange legend may be 
seen; it is there given with charms for 
fever and other ailments, and its effi- 
cacy is indicated by a note in the 
margin, ‘‘forfyre.”’ It may be observed 
that virtue being attributed to the 
sound of the consecrated bell, in avert- 
ing the peril from storm and lightning, 
the occurrence of these talismanic 
words upon the bell at Kenilworth 
may be attributed to the popular be- 
lief of their preservative efficacy against 
fire, which seems also to give the clue 
to explain the cause of their appearance 
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on the ornamented pavements of sacred 
structures. 

The subject of such belief, as for- 
merly received, and of the precise value 
attributed to talismanic preservatives, 
and written charms, is one that merits 
more attention and research than 
hitherto it has received. The intel- 
ligent inquirer, desirous to appreciate 
fairly and correctly the habitual feel- 
ings and opinions of ancient times, 
will not reject such evidences with 
contempt, as mere absurd relics of 
credulity and superstition, but, mind- 
ful of the signal power of tradition, 
sanctioned by general belief, and the 
force of .early education, will regard 
with tolerance and respect even those 
weaknesses of his forefathers, as 
sources from which he may derive 
valuable as well as curious informa- 
tion. 

At some future occasion I shall re- 
sume this account of the tiles still 
existing in the interesting Priory 
Church of Great Malvern, and endea- 
vour to shew the intention with 
which the numerous heraldic and per- 
sonal devices which are there to be 
found were selected, as appropriate 
memorials of those whose pious libe- 
rality had reared the stately fabric, or 
whose names were in some other man- 
ner connected with the annals of the 
monastery. 

I remain, Mr. Urban, 
Your faithful servant, 
ALBERT Way. 


Mr. Urszan, March 31. 

THE effigy of a youth of the house 
of Courtenay in the chapel at Hac- 
combe,* engraved in the last number 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, pro- 
bably represents Epwarp CourRTENAY, 
the eldest son of Sir Hugh Courtenay 
of Haccombe (brother of Edward 3rd 
Earl of Devon, and grandfather of 
Edward the 7th Earl of that House). 
According to an inquisition taken in 
the 3rd Hen. VI. Sir Hugh Courtenay 
of Haccombe left issue (by his third 
wife Maud, sister of Sir Thomas Beau- 








* We omitted to apologize in our last 
No. for the lettering on the Plate, on which 
the effigy was erroneously described as 
*¢ at Powderham.”—Edit, 


mont,) Epwarp CourTeEnay, his son 
and heir, who was then eight years of 
age and upwards. Nothing more is 
known of him from records; but he 
must have died without issue, because 
on the death of his mother in the 
7th Edw. IV. her second son Sir Hugh 
Courtenay, of Boconnoc, co. Corn- 
wall, was found to be her heir. 

Though the effigy of Edward Cour- 
tenay was placed in the family chapel 
at Haccombe, he appears to have died 
while a student at Oxford, for in the 
chapel of Christ Church there is a brass 
containing the representation of a 
youth, with this inscription: ‘ #ic 
jacet Bdwardus Courtenap filiug Bu- 
ond Courtenay fratrig Comitig 

evon,” and these Arms: Or, three 
torteaux, a label of three points, each 
point charged with three mullets. 

This brass is engraved in Fisher’s 
**Sepulchral Monuments in Oxford,”’ 
and was noticed in your number for 
July, 1836, vol. lV. N.S. p. 69. 

The tradition mentioned by your 
correspondent, that the effigy re- 
presented ‘‘ one who would, if he had 
lived, have become Earl of Devon,” 
seems therefore to be correct. 

Yours, &c. N. H.N. 


Note.—We have been reminded by two 
other correspondents, Capt. SHortrr of 
Heavitree, and M. W. B. that the youth- 
ful effigy is noticed in ‘‘ Prince’s Worthies 
of Devon,”’ as follows: ‘‘ At her (i. e. 
as Prince supposes, Courtenay’s daughter, 
married to Carew,) feet lies the effigies of 
a youth curiously cut in alabaster, and 
finely polished, in a frame of the same, 
two angels supporting his pillow and a 
dog at his feet, who may be supposed to 
have been the brother of thislast-mentioned 
lady, and only son by his first lady of Sir 


+ Hugh Courtenay aforesaid. If he had 


lived he had not only been Lord of 
Haccombe, but Earl of Devon.’’ Prince 
is not entirely right in this assertion, as 
Sir Hugh Courtenay had three wives: 
by his first he had no issue; by his 
second, Philippa Ercedecne, (the heiress 
of Haccombe,) he had one daughter, 
married first to Carew, and secondly to 
Vere, who transmitted her possessions to 
her children. But the youth alluded to 
was a son of Sir Hugh Courtenay, by a 
third wife, and, though he might have been 
Earl of Devon, would not have possessed 
Haccombe. 
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The First Part of New Illustrations of 
the Life, Studies, and Writings of 
Shakespeare. By the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, F.S.A. 8vo. pp. 120. 
HOW far ‘‘on this side idolatry ” 

is the veneration which certain classes 

of Englishmen now-a-days bestow 
upon Shakespeare is a question which 
the perpetually increasing number of 
publications dedicated to the illustra- 
tion of his life and writings forces oc- 
casionally upon the mind. No longer 
an attraction merely to the sight-seer 
and the seeker after excitement, as in 
the days when ‘‘ Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses”? divided the town, 
and formed themes of fashionable con- 
versation, the great bard is now almost 
resigned by the stage to the student. 
Sage, grave men dedicate their ener- 
gies to the deep study of his writings ; 
the explanation of a few of his cbso- 
lete words is stock in trade enough 
for a would-be glossographer ; a happy 
conjectural reading of a difficult pas- 
sage exalts a man to the highest heaven 
of ingenuity; and the addition of a 
fact to his biography, be it no more 
important than the colour of his shoe- 
tie, is held to entitle a man to very 
high credit as a discoverer. There is 
something a little ridiculous in all 
this, and what is ridiculous in it is 
heightened by the tone and manner of 
these eager inquirers. Controversies 
about letters and syllables are carried 
on in the most ardent earnest way ; 
differences of opinion assume in ex- 
pression the shape of point-blank 
contradiction; the small questions in 
debate are enunciated in a pompous 
solemn style ; and, if ever a determina- 
tion is arrived at, it is announced 
after the manner of Sir Oracle, with 
the most approved gravity, and in 
words the heaviest and the hardest 
that can be found. In spite of these 
peculiarities, nay perhaps partly on 
account of them, the Shakespeare in- 
quirers contrive every now and then 
to give us a good deal of amusement, 
and, if we cannot work ourselves up 
into the high state of feeling and 
Gent. Maga. Vou. XXI. 


enthusiasm which is required in order 
to enter fully into the deep mysteries 
of the question relating to the number 
of es and the number of as to be used 
in the spelling of Shakespeare’s name, 
or if with much confusion of face we 
are compelled to admit that we cannot 
feel a deep interest in ‘‘that great 
problem of all, to determine the grand- 
father of the poet” (p. 3), we are 
nevertheless fully alive to the general 
value of those memorials of the past 
which the industrious searchers after 
Shakespeare-relics are from time to 
time turning up, and the particular 
applicability of those memorials to 
the illustration of the works and the 
biography of this wonderful man. 

Leaving then the orthographical 
question, and the grandfather ques- 
tion, to be settled by those who take 
an interest in them, we have no diffi- 
culty in finding ‘‘ metal more attrac- 
tive ” in the pages before us, and to it 
we gladly turn. 

Except in general admiration of the 
poet, Mr. Hunter’s opinions upon 
most points run strongly counter to 
those of the majority of previous in- 
quirers. Histheory is, that Shakespeare 
was descended from a family which had 
some pretensions to hereditary gentility, 
and that that family was probably 
seated at Wroxhall in Warwickshire. 
Such a family Mr. Hunter traces back 
to one Richard “ Shakspere”’ (p. 10), 
bailiff of the priory of Wroxhall in 
1534. (ibid.) In 1545-6 this Richard 
disappears, and three several Williams 
arise in his place. One of these Mr. 
Hunter conjectures to have been a son 
of Richard, and father of John, who 
was the father of the poet (pp. 11, 12), 
unless indeed another Richard lately 
discovered by Mr. Collier, and resi- 
dent at Snitterfield, close upon Strat- 
ford, should turn out to be, as Mr, 
Collier suggests, the father of John 
(p.119). Considering the dates there 
seems no necessity for an intermediate 
descent between Richard and John, 
and Mr. Collier’s new evidence is 
rather strong in + of his Richard ; 
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but we leave the point for others to 
determine. 

John Shakespeare is found by Mr. 
Hunter at Stratford in 1552, in which 
year he and two other persons were 
presented by a jury for causing a 
nuisance in Henley Street, the street 
in which stands the house tradition- 
ally said to have been the poet’s birth- 
place. This is new matter, but it is 
not conclusive in favour of the house 
which has acquired such celebrity. 
The present information which con- 
nects John Shakespeare with Henley 
Street standsthus: Mr. Hunter shews 
that it is probable he resided there, 
but without being able to identify any 
particular house, in 1552. In 1556 
he purchased a copyhold house and 
garden in the same street (Malone, 
Il. 94), and in 1574 he purchased 
two freehold houses, also in the same 
street. The house so well known is 
one of the two freehold houses. The 
poet was born in 1564, and therefore 
probably in the copyhold house, the 
situation of which in Henley Street is 
unknown. Malone did not trace John 
Shakespeare at Stratford before 1555. 

Mr. Hunter examines John Shake- 
speare’s transactions with the heralds, 
and is anxious to support the literal 
accuracy of the statements in the 
several grants. Every thing is said 
that can be said in their favour, and 
moreover the memorandum appended 
to the second draft (Vincent 157, No. 
24), is read thus, ‘‘ This John sheweth 
a patierne thereof under Clarence 
Cook’s hand in paper xx yeares past.” 
The word in Italics has always before 
been printed patent, an important dif- 
ference. 

That John Shakespeare fell into 
pecuniary difficulties Mr. Hunter does 
not believe. The strong evidence of 
the fact is considered insufficient. 
Mr. Hunter thinks he “lived upon 
the proceeds of his own and his wife’s 
inherited property,” and ‘‘ educated 
his son [the poet] as the heir of a 
family of some consideration ought to 
be educated.” In all these points 
which concern the status of the poet’s 
family Mr. Hunter puts them on much 
higher ground than previous inquirers. 
We confess his reasoning does not 
satisfy us, but it is entitled to careful 
consideration. 

Mr. Hunter believes that it was not 
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the deer-stealing, but some poetical 
lampoon upon the Lucys which drove 
the poet from his native county, and 
that the lines said to have been reco- 
vered by Joshua Barnes, 


‘« Sir Thomas was too covetous 
To covet so much deer,’’ &c. &c. 


have the best pretensions to be consi- 
dered the identical composition. In 
support of this view he infers from the 
beautiful epitaph upon Lady Lucy 
(printed by Malone, II. 145; and 
Hunter, 58) that some peculiar cir- 
cumstances affecting that lady must 
have called forth so singular a record 
of her virtues, and that there were 
those who misliked her in spite of all 
her excellence. We rather view the 
matter as Malone did, but we are glad 
the subject attracted Mr. Hunter’s at- 
tention, for it has occasioned him to 
string together some notices of the 
Lucys, tov pleasant and too valuable 
not to be quoted. 


“Sir Thomas Lucy survived his lady 
five years, dying in 1600. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, another Sir Thomas, 
who enjoyed the estate not more than 
four or five years. This Sir Thomas was 
a scholar in that. peculiar species of learn- 
ing in which Shakespeare delighted ; for 
we find him leaving, in his will, ‘ all his 
French and Italian books’ to his son. 
He left a widow, who was originally Con- 
stance Kingsmill, a great heiress, who 
had been brought up in the family of Sir 
Francis Walsingham, where she was a 
companion of his daughter, the Stella of 
Spenser, who became the wife of Sir 
Philip Sidney, about the same time that 
Constance married the younger Sir Thomas 
Lucy. But that was the least of her 
merits. I have seen a manuscript ac- 
count of this lady written by the wife of 
one of her descendants,* in which, among 
many high commendations, it is said that 
in the family of Walsingham she was noted 
for her ‘ courteousness and decent sober 
carriage.’ This lady had Cherlecote after 
her husband’s death, and there she brought 
up the large family committed to her care 
by her husband, consisting of six sons 
and four daughters. Her eldest son was 
another Sir Thomas Lucy, who was nearly 
thirty years of age at the time of Shakes- 





* Mrs. Elizabeth Lucy, a daughter of 
Bevil Molesworth, esquire. The original 
isin the possession of Robert Benson, 
esquire, recorder of Salisbury, who de- 
scends from the Lucys. 
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peare’s death. He and his brothers were 
educated at the Universities and Inns of 
Court, and improved by foreign travel. 
He was himself returned in six several 
Parliaments for the county of Warwick ; 
but, what is more to the present purpose, 
he was a scholar—one who delighted in 
literature, and whose table, as saith his 
epitaph, was always ‘ open to the learned.’ 
The ‘greatness of his library’ is also 
spoken of by his contemporaries, and we 
may see him lying on his tomb in the 
church of Cherlecote, with a study of 
books at his head, and at his feet a 
managed horse, an exercise in which he 
greatly delighted. He was the intimate 
friend of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, as 
appears in Lord Herbert’s account of his 
own life, and we may even trace him in 
the poetical literature of his time. John 
Davies of Hereford, in his Scourge of 
Folly, 1611, a book more to be admired 
for the many useful biographical notices 
which it contains than for the felicity of 
the verse, speaks of him thus :— 


The all-beloved and highly prized gem, 
That in the court’s brow like a diamond, 
Or Hesperus in heaven, doth lighten them, 
For men to see their way on glory’sground. 


** Richard, another of the sons, was a 
man of genius, as is evident from his 
being named one of the eighty-four who 
were to form an Academe Royal in the 
reign of James the First, to be associated 
in some way with the Order of the Garter. 
He was one of the earliest Baronets, and 
was the progenitor of the Lucys of Brox- 
borne. William, another of the sons, 
became Bishop of St. David’s. 

“« Constance Lucy, the eldest daughter, 
died at ten years of age, in 1596, and had 
an epitaph in the church of the Holy 
Trinity, in the Minories : 

Et quondam /ucida, luce caret, 
Ante annos Constans, humilis, mansueta, 
modesta. 


‘Tn better taste is the epitaph in the 
church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, for Con- 
stance Whitney, a granddaughter of Sir 
Thomas and Constance Lucy, who appears 
to have been included in the family circle 
at Cherlecote. ‘This lady Lucy, her 
grandmother, so bred her since she was 
eight years old, as she excelled in all no- 
ble qualities becoming a virgin of so sweet 
a proportion of beauty and harmony of 
parts ; she had all sweetness of manners 
answerable, a delightful sharpness of wit, 
an offenceless modesty of conversation, a 
singular respect and piety to her parents, 
but religious even to example. She de- 
parted this life most Christianly, at seven- 
teen; dying the grief of all, but to her 


grandmother an unrecoverable loss, save 
in her expectation she shall not stay long 
after her, and the comfort of knowing 
whose she is, and where, in the resurrec- 
tion, to meet her.*’ 

‘* Possibly, time may yet bring evidence 
to light which may shew that there was 
some connection between Shakespeare 
and this family, in the later period of the 
poet’s life; when at Sir Thomas Lucy’s 
table ‘bonus quisque gratissimus accu- 
buit, presertim si theologiam sapuit, et 
musas imbibit; quarum ipse sitientior 
dubium an scientior fuerit.’ 

‘The Lucys, it may be observed, have 
previously found little favour at the hands 
of the Poet’s friends.”’ 


From 1586, when the Poet is thought 
to have left Stratford, to 1592 we have 
no information respecting him, except 
what is contained in a paper found by 
Mr. Collier, at Bridgewater House, and 
which exhibits him, in November 
1589, as a player, and as “a sharer in 
the Black Fryers playhouse,” and the 
twelfth person in order in the enume- 
ration of the company. Mr. Hunter 
views this paper with suspicion: but 
his objections are not, in our opinion, 
sufficient to invalidate it. He objects 
to the appearance of the name of 
Richard Burbage, who ‘“ seems not 
to have been more than nineteen.” 
(p. 68). If that were clearer than it 
is, it is unquestionable, on the other 
hand, that on or before 1589 he was 
on the stage (Malone, III. 348), and so 
great an actor, bred to the stage from 
his infancy, may be believed to have 
distinguished himself at an early age. 
Again, Mr. Hunter objects to Nicholas 
Towley. Mr. Hunter says, ‘‘ one of 
the best established facts in the his- 
tory of the actors of Shakespeare’s 
plays is, that Towley was an appren- 
tice of Richard Burbage, that is, an 
apprentice of a man who was himself 
but nineteen, and possibly less, in 
1589.”” Now the only evidence we 
know of Towley’s apprenticeship is, 
that in his will, made in 1623, he 
terms Burbage, who was then dead, 
his late ‘“ master.”” Chalmers says, 
** I suspect [he] had been the appren- 
tice or the servant of Richard Bur- 
bage.”” (Malone, III. 485.) That Bur- 
bage was described as Towley’s mas- 
ter, because he was the head, or chief, 








* Munday’s Stowe, fol. 1633, p. 779. 
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or master of the company of which 
Towley was a member, is to us quite 
as satisfactory a conjecture. Certainly 
Towley was anactor in 1589 (ibid. 483). 
Mr. Hunter’s other objections are of 
minor importance. On the whole we 
do not see any ground for doubting 
the genuineness of this paper, but we 
are by no means certain that it inti- 
mates that the persons mentioned in 
it were proprietors in the theatre, we 
should rather say that it does not go 
beyond proving them to be “ players” 
and ‘ sharers” in the profits. 

Having been led to notice the 
Bridgewater papers, Mr. Hunter com- 
ments upon the others of them in a 
way unfavourable to their genuine- 
ness. The points of criticism are very 
minute, and it is impossible for us, in 
our limited space, to enter upon them. 
It will be sufficient if we direct atten- 
tion to the circumstance that all these 
papers are questioned for various 
reasons, 

The next point is one which is en- 
tirely new. Mr. Hunter shall state 
it in his own words :— 

‘*In the course of any researches of 
my own, only one document has pre- 
sented itself which is entirely unknown, 
containing a notice of Shakespeare during 
the course of his London life. It shews 
us, what has hitherto remained undis- 
covered, in what part of London he had 
fixed his residence at the period of his 
life when he was producing the choicest 
of his works. But this is not all ; it shews 
him dwelling in a parish in which, perhaps 
above all, we might wish to find him, the 
parish in which many conspicuous per- 
sons have resided, and where, in our day, 
we find more of old London than in, 
perhaps, any other space so contracted. I 
mean the parish of St. Helen Bishopsgate, 
where is Crosby Hall, and where, in the 
church, are the monuments of Sir John 
Crosby and Sir Thomas Gresham, and of 
other worthy citizens, the glory of a former 
age. We have evidence, of the most de- 
cisive nature, that on October 1, in the 
40th year of Queen Elizabeth, which 
answers to the year 1598, Shakespeare 
was one of the inhabitants of this parish, 
and consequently a near neighbour of 
Crosby Hall. It is an assessment roll of 
that date for levying the first of three en- 
tire subsidies which were granted to the 
Queen in the 39th of her reign. How 
long before, or how long after, he might 
reside there, we know not, but his name 
does not appear in a similar assessment 


roll in 1600. I have also searched the 
registers of the church, in hope to find his 
name, in vain.”’ 

The words in the roll which relate 
to Shakespeare are these :— nik 

Afid. William Shakespeare. v'. xiij*. 
iv’, (p. 78.) f ; 

The poet’s retirement to his native 
town and the society he there met 
with are pleasantly commented upon, 
and give occasion to the following 
notice of this interesting place. 

‘* Stratford is designated by Camden em- 
porivlum non inelegans. But when Camden 
wrote and when the Shakespeares lived, the 
glory of Stratford was departed. Few towns 
suffered more by the measures adopted at 
the Reformation. Before the changes 
then made, it had a large establishment of 
priests, the most cultivated and learned 
order of the community, of whom six, a 
warden and five fellows, were connected 
with the parish church, a most beautiful 
structure, worthy to be, as it is, the mauso- 
leum of England’s most favourite poet, 
performing in it the splendid services of 
the church; and four connected with 
another ecclesiastical edifice, smaller, but 
not less beautiful, the Guild Chapel in the 
heart of the town. There was also 
the master of the grammar school, who 
was generally, perhaps always, a clerk. 
The priests connected with the church 
lived together in the edifice called the 
College. The measures of the Reforma- 
tion deprived Stratford of the benefit of 
the services of these priests, which had 
been secured by the liberality of former 
natives or inhabitants, and gave them in- 
stead only a vicar and his assistant, very 
poorly endowed. For the guild, with all 
the beautiful and interesting circumstances 
connected with it, circumstances of charity, 
piety, and of the devout recollection of 
the dead, they got a poor lay corporation. 
The alms-houses and the grammar-school 
were allowed to remain. These changes 
took place just before the Shakespeares 
became seated at Stratford, and the whole 
work was accomplished some years be- 
fore the birth of the poet. Some effect 
would probably have been produced on 
the genius of Shakespeare, had he been 
born while still the splendid pageantries 
of the antient system were in their high 
and palmy state. 

‘‘ In the time of Shakespeare Stratford 
suffered both by pestilence and fire. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Malone’s happy 
remark on the security of the infant 
Shakespeare, 


When nature sicken’d and each gale was 
death, 
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will never be unobserved by those who 
shall undertake to write on his life :—‘a 
poetical enthusiast will find no difficulty 
in believing that, like Horace, he reposed 
secure and fearless in the midst of conta- 
gion and death, protected by the Muses, 
to whom his future life was to be devoted, 
** Sacra 
Lauroque, collataque myrto, 
Non sine diis animosus infans.”’ 

Shakespeare was literally an infant at 
the time, baptized on the 25th day of 
April 1564, and on the 11th of July fol- 
lowing the first victim was buried. This 
was an inmate of the house of Thomas 
Gethin, whose wife soon followed, being 
buried on the 20th. There were no inter- 
ments till the 24th, from which day to the 
end of the month the number buried was 
15. In August there were 35 buried, in 
September 83, in October 58, in Novem- 
ber 26, and in December 18. This wasin 
a population scarcely exceeding 1,500 per- 
sons.’’ 


After notices of the Stratford fami- 
lies with whom the poet probably as- 
sociated, and of his Stratford friends 
whom he remembered in his will, we 
find the following,— 


‘¢ T have said that the will has never 
been sufficiently well edited, and I will 
give one proof—‘ if my said daughter, 
Judith, be living at the end of the said 
three years, or any issue of her body, then 
my willis, and so I devise and bequeath, 
&e.’ It ought to be, ‘ then my will is 
soe; I devise and bequeath,’ &c. much 
more firm, and the diction, probably his 
own, more pure.” 

The occurrence of a mistake of this 
kind is rather singular after all the 
endeavours which have been made to 
procure accuracy. It proves that the 
best of antiquaries, like the best of 
other men, are “‘ but men at the best.” 
In the extract we have just given re- 
specting Stratford, Mr. Hunter him- 
self has stated the day of Shakespeare’s 
baptism erroneously. It was the 26th, 
not the 25th, April 1564. 

Mr. Hunter quotes the error in 
printing the will as if it were one of 
several. It would have been well if 
he had further contributed to the at- 
tainment of accuracy by mentioning 
any others within his knowledge. 

Pleasant chapters follow upon the 
Combes, the Quineys, the Halls, the 
Nashes, and then, to our mind, the 
pleasantest of all, one devoted to “‘ the 
Bernards,” in which Mr. Hunter an- 


swers the question which has some- 
times been raised as to what became 
of Shakespeare’s manuscripts?* Mr. 
Hunter shews the predominance of 
puritanism in Stratford, that Shake- 
speare’s daughter Mrs. Hall, and his 
granddaughter Lady Bernard, became 
converts to its tenets, as did also one of 
Sir John Bernard’s daughters, Eliza- 
beth, married to Henry Gilbert of 
Nether Locke, in Derbyshire. In all 
these persons the puritanical feeling 
was accompanied by its usual abhor- 
rence of ‘‘ stage plays,’”’ and, in re- 
ference to the last of them, Mr. Hunter 
adduces the following positive testi- 
mony to that effect : 


‘* Herhusband, Mr. Gilbert, wrote some 
account of her, which he entitled, ‘ Some 
brief Remarques on the most Christian 
life and pious death of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gilbert, eldest daughter of Sir John Ber- 
nard, of Abington, near Northampton.’ 
I have perused this manuscript. It con- 
tained an account of Mr. Gilbert’s first 
introduction, their courtship, and subse- 
quent marriage. When she was first in- 
troduced to her house at Lockoe, her fa- 
ther and mother-in-law accompanied her. 
Much is said of her extraordinary charity 
and piety and her contempt of the attrac- 
tions and amusements of the world. In 
1663, she was in London: she went to see 
the king and queen at dinner, and to kiss 
their hands, but she was so sick of the va- 
nities of the place that she could not be 
persuaded to stay more than a week. A 
more remarkable fact follows :—‘ They 
would needs persuade her to go see a play 
in the afternoon. With much difficulty 
she consented, and went to the Duke’s 
Play-house, by Lincoln’s Inn Fields; but 
would not go into a box, nor far into the 
pit, but sat in the entrance near unto the 
door. I think the play was ‘ The Five 
Hours’ Adventure,’ but I remember she 
was very weary of it, though it was the 
first and last she ever saw in her life.’ 
One should have liked to have known 
how one of the finer moral plays of 
Shakespeare woald have been received by 





* Is there not some reason for believing 
that Shakespeare’s papers were handed 
over to Heminge and Condell, the editors 
of the first folio? They say of him that, 
‘‘ what he thought he vttered with that 
easinesse that wee have scarse receiued 
Srom him a blot in his papers. But it is 
not our prouince, who onely gather his 
works and give them to you, to praise 
him.’’ 
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a lady who was almost one of his family, 
fifty years after his decease. 

“* Mrs. Gilbert’s piety soon became of 
the severest cast; a cloud of religious 
melancholy settled on her mind. The 
manuscript contains a long and sad ac- 
count of her extreme distress under the 
apprehension that she had committed the 
unpardonable sin. She died young.” 


Mr. Hunter states the inference from 
these facts thus: 


‘*Now suppose that Shakespeare left 
unfinished works, precious leaves in which 
were preserved for future use lines as 
they were spun by his ever-working mind. 
Would they have been valued as they de- 
served to be valued by persons such as 
these, in whose hands they would fall and 
remain by regular succession. Would 
they not even sorrow over some things 
which had escaped him, while he thought 
only of lending his intluence to check the 
excesses into which Protestantism was 
running in certain quarters, as on the 
other hand he threw ridicule on some ab- 
surd pretensions of the Romanists. His 
greatest admirers will think that he may 
have gone too far, and there are in his 
plays passages which nothing can ever 
fully excuse. In what he sought, how- 
ever, in respect of his influence on the 
state of religion in his time, there was 
manifested his usual good sense, the main- 
tenance of what is good in religion, but 
the exposure of imposture and extreme 
folly, even though it came in the guise of 
religion. But this would not satisfy the 
puritan mind. And this leads me to 
notice briefly the information, remarkable, 
if true, of Davies, who has before been 
quoted, that Shakespeare ‘‘ died a Pa- 

ist.’? He might be a Papist as Harsnet 
and the elder Crashaw and Laud might 
be accounted Papists, for in those days 
there were many who thought that not to 
be a Puritan was not to be a Protestant : 
not to fall in with the excesses of puri- 
tanism, which, in truth, was nothing more 
nor less than an extension of what most 
persons in those times deemed the Pro- 
testant principle, would be to many to 
desert the cause of Protestantism alto- 
gether, which might easily give occasion 
to the rumour of which Davies has pre- 
served the memory. The late Mr. Charles 
Butler, eager to draw all men of eminence 
into his net, places Shakespeare’s name 
in the front of eminent English poets who 
were Roman Catholics; but the truth 


probably was, that he rested at a point 
between Rome and Geneva, rejecting 
what was bad, and receiving what was 
good from both.” 


Besides making some positive addi- 


tions to our knowledge of Shakespeare 
and his connections, these pages have 
the further merit of examining the 
facts and evidences adduced by other 
persons ina manner which is calcu- 
lated to aid in the establishment of 
truth. Whatever can abide such in- 
vestigation as Mr. Hunter’s will stand. 
He will find few followers, we think, 
in many of his opinions, especially in 
his endeavour to establish the gentility 
of the poet’s family, and the conse- 
quent antecedent probability that his 
opinions and prejudices would be 
those of a man of birth and family. 
Nor do we think that upon a full and 
fair investigation of his opinions any 
such aristocratical leaning would be 
found. On the contrary, we regard it 
as perfectly wonderful how he soared 
occasionally above these little prejudices 
at a time when they were nearly at 
their strongest. He felt within him 
the stirrings of a spirit before which 
the pride of pedigree was humbled, 
and, in the full consciousness of the 
value of mental power, did not hesitate 
to proclaim the unpalatable truth 
(putting it into the mouth of one who 
spoke it with a bitter and conscious 
feeling of its reality), 

‘* A beggar’s book outworths a noble’s 

blood.’’* 

Mr. Hunter’s book is defective 
in one point. In many instances 
he does not state where his au- 
thorities may be found. In the case 
of new evidence this is extremely im- 
portant. The ‘‘ Court Roll,” as he 
terms it, which contains the present- 
ment against John Shakespeare in 
1552, the assessment roll which proves 
connection with the parish of St. 
Helen’s, the MS. Life of Mrs. Gilbert, 
—where are they? To use his own 
words in reference to Mr. Collier and 
the Bridgewater papers, ‘‘ No one who 
knows Mr. Hunter can for a moment 
doubt that they have been seen by 
him ;”’ but, still to copy from himself, 
‘it is most desirable that whenany such 
documents are propounded to the 
world they should be opened fully and 





* His opinion upon the general question 
of the comparative value of honours in- 
herited and acquired may be read in 
‘* Alls Well that Ends Well, Act ii. 
sc. 3.” 
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unreservedly to all critical inquirers in 
this department, and undergo a strict 
and rigid examination.” (p. 74.) The 
publication is to extend to three or 
four more parts, and in the course of 
them Mr. Hunter can supply this de- 
ficiency. 

We shall look for the continuation 
of these ‘‘ Prolusions,’’ as Mr. Hunter 
terms them, with interest; and in the 
mean time would direct to it the atten- 
tion of all Shakespeare inquirers. 
Although we dissent from some of the 
author’s opinions, we heartily recom- 
mend his work to careful and candid 
consideration. 

Anglo-Catholicism. A short Treatise 
on the Theory of the English Church, 
with remarks on its Peculiarities, the 
Objections of Romanists and Dis- 
senters, &c. By William Gresley, 
M.A. Prebendary of Lichfield. 12mo. 
DIFFICULT and abstruse as are 

some of the points discussed in this 
very seasonable work, yet has the 
author illustrated them in so clear 
and perspicuous a manner that it is 
impossible for any reader to mistake 
the meaning of any one of his state- 
ments. Expressing himself in lan- 
guage which, although plain and 
simple, is always strong and vigorous, 
and occasionally eloquent, Mr. Gresley 
has produced a work which may be 
read with advantage and profit by all 
classes, by the younger pupil in theo- 
logical science and by the more ad- 
vanced student. Mr. Gresley writes 
always with openness, candour, and 
honesty, and his readers therefure 
may consult him without suspicion or 
fear of being led astray; knowing 
that they are treading on firm ground, 
they may walk on in security. 

Those chapters in the book which 
are devoted to a consideration of some 
of the errors exhibited by Churchmen 
in the present day, and to a suggestion 
of certain remedies for them, are par- 
ticularly worthy of notice. If severe 
in some of his observations, he pro- 
bably thinks that where error exists it 
is better to exert an over degree of 
strictness than too much leniency. 
His observations on the subject of 
fasting merit especial attention. Few 
topics have been less understood or 
more misrepresented in the present 
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day than this. Many persons are in 
the habit of confounding an observ- 
ance of fasting with a leaning to the 
faith of Rome, an evident proof that 
they are but little acquainted with the 
history of our Lord or the precepts 
which he has laid down. To show 
how different were the opinions en- 
tertained on this subject in the last 
century, in a period distinguished un- 
happily by laxity of doctrine, it may 
be sufficient to state that Dr. Jortin, 
who was decidedly latitudinarian in 
his views, has written a sermon on 
this subject, in which he recommends 
the observance of this duty on various 
grounds, both as conducing to our 
spiritual and physical health. Mr. 
Gresley has treated the subjectin a very 
rational and practical manner, and in 
a way which can offend the prejudices 
of no well-disposed person. 


‘*An ordinance more strictly scrip- 
tural,” he says, ‘‘or more decidedly 
sanctioned by the example of our Lord 
himself and his apostles—more plainly in 
accordance with the practice of the holiest 
men, whether of the former or latter dis- 
pensation—more necessary for the present 
age, when thousands are spiritually dead 
in luxury and self-indulgence; in short, a 
more valuable and important ordinance, 
cannot be named. Until this ordinance 
of religion be restored, it is futile to look 
for improvement either in individual ho- 
liness or national piety. Men are being 
destroyed by excess of wealth, and ease, 
and comfort ; amassing riches, acquiring 
consequence, devoting themselves to the 
pursuits of ease and refinement; and not 
a few ruining themselves by positive over 
eating and drinking, not perhaps so as to 
be liable to the charge of intemperance, 
but still so as to clog and sensualize both 
body and soul. To correct these flagrant 
evils, the Church provides her simple re- 
medy, but the world scornfully rejects it. 
The Church appoints certain days of fast- 
ing and abstinence, in which, by self- 
denial in small things for religion’s sake, 
we may learn to control our lusts, and 
passions, and appetites, and make those 
sacrifices which are required of us. The 
Church bids men fast for their soul’s 
health ; but the world says—‘ No, we 
would rather sit in our pews and hear the 
sermon. We do not feel disposed to fast ; 
it is not the fashion of the day: you tell 
us, ‘* Faith cometh by hearing,’’ and if we 
have faith all will be well. Tell us then 
of Christ’s sufferings; tell us while we 
sit comfortably in our pews of all that He 
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hath done and endured for us; paint them 
in your most eloquent language, then we 
shall believe. What more do you require 
of us? Alas! is not this the religion 
of the majority ?’ * ° wi 
* ** * It is very difficult to decide ex- 
actly what is the right mode of fasting. 
To lay down precise rules is almost im- 
possible, on account of the variety of per- 
sons, circumstances, and differences of 
health. To some, absolute fasting might 
be death, and others, who are poor, seldom 
have more food than is required to sus- 
tain the necessary strength for their la- 
bour. It will occur to many, that in the 
present state of society some inconveni- 
ence would arise from fasting; our do- 
mestic habits, and still more our social 
enjoyments, would be interfered with. 
* How ridiculous,’ some will say, ‘ when 
we have an invitation to dinner, to have 
to look at the Church calendar, and see 
whether it is a fast-day. How many 
pleasant engagements we shall have to 
decline! and what are we to say when 
people ask us? We cannot say we stay 
at home because it is a fast-day—we 
should be laughed at.’ Now I am per- 
suaded that this slight inconvenience itself 
is one of the advantages of the system. 
Religion ought to regulate our daily lives. 
We ought to make our social engagements 
bend to our duty. Are there not six 
days in the week, or at least five, on any 
of which we may have our dinner parties, 
or other festivities? Let a few persons 
of rank and influence resolutely set their 
faces against the desecration of the 
Church’s ordinance by feasting instead of 
fasting, and it would soon come to be un- 
derstood that when people invited their 
friends to an entertainment they ought 
first to consult the Church calendar; and 
that to ask a strict Churchman to dinner 
on a fast-day, was as much as to say they 
did not want to seehim. And then con- 
sider only the funds which might be de- 
voted to relieving the wants of the poor. 
If rich people in London, for instance, 
would but devote their Friday’s dinner, 
or the cost of it, to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, how soon might the 
voice of complaining be banished from our 
streets, and the starving poor be raised 
up from the dust! J¢ is scarcely possible 
to devise a more obviously beneficial plan, 
whether to relieve the crying wants of the 
poor, or save the rich from the sensual- 
ising effects of their abundant wealth, 
than the simple return to the Church's 
ordinance of fasting.” 


Now, whether they may resolve to 
follow this advice or not, every one 
must confess that there is a great deal 


of good sense in it, both as regards 
our spiritual and physical welfare. 

Mr, Gresley goes on afterwards to 
speak of the necessity of reviving the 
observance of the festivals of the 
Church as well as her fasts. 

‘‘ The Church,’’ he says, ‘‘ has not 
only its fasts but its festivals. It 
spreads its hallowing influence over our 
joys as well as sorrows; it sanctifies 
our hearts at all times with its holy ordi- 
nances. But this branch of our Church’s 
system is, like the other, disused and 
disregarded by the same worldly in- 
fluence. Men will not admit religion as 
a guest to their feasts, and so their feasts 
are ungodly, sensual, and worldly. In 
truth, we have been so long disused to 
religious festivals, that we do not know 
how to keep them.” 

We would willingly give more of 
Mr. Gresiey’s observations upon this 
subject, but must now conclude 
by a general recommendation of this 
work, which is quite worthy of the 
previous high reputation of its author. 


Sermons on the Duties of Daily Life. 
By F. E. Paget, A.M. 


WE have been indebted to the pre- 
sent writer for many volumes of agree- 
able instruction, some of which we 
have had the opportunity of noticing 
in our review, and we have read the 
present volume of Sermons, with the 
satisfaction which is derived from the 
good feeling as well as sound doctrine 
contained therein. 


The author well observes in his pre- 
face, 


‘¢ That every generation has its distin- 
guishing form of error; for each in suc- 
cession the tempter provides new snares, 
or revives old ones. Against each here- 
tical or schismatical tendency, as it arises, 
it is the duty of the Christian priesthood 
to warn the faithful. Hence, at different 
times, some one class of doctrine has 
been more urgently insisted on than any 
other; and this, not so much on account 
of the relative importance of these doc- 
trines in the scheme of revelation, as be- 
cause, from special circumstances, there 
was at some given period a special danger 
lest the children of the Church should be 
—- in some particular respect,” 

c. 


He then observes,— 


‘¢In the present volume it has been the 
author’s wish and endeavour to avoid dis- 
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puted topics as much as possible, not be- 
cause he has no opinion of his own on the 
subjects which so unhappily agitate us, 
nor because he deems it undesirable that 
churchmen, when fully instructed, should 
choose their side; but simply, because 
the object of a sermon is something more 
than to help persons to become judges of 
controversy ; and it is more than ever the 
duty of a preacher in times of controversy 
to remind his hearers that the way to be 
enlightened to discover divine truth is to 
seek it in the practice of obedience.” 
(John vii. 17.) 


The author then explains what he 
means by Church principles : 

‘¢ By Church principles he means those 
which are in entire accordance with the 
Church and the Prayer Book; a Church 
in which all things necessary to salvation 
may be found, and which offers us bless- 
ings and privileges far greater and more 
numerous than we choose to avail ourselves 
of; a Church which is Catholic, not Sec- 
tarian, following primitive rule and prac- 
tice, not the corruptions of divided times 
and later ages; neither Romanizing nor 
Ultra-Protestant, but Evangelical and 
Apostolical, in the true sense of these 
terms; a Church in which there may be 
imperfections and deficiencies (as in her 
discipline, in the working of her system, 
and in the lives and tempers of her mem- 
bers), but with which, till they have lived 
up to her ordinances, fully and unre- 
servedly, it does not behove any of her 
children to be dissatisfied, and of which, 
therefore, it still less behoves them to set 
up themselves as judges,’’ &c. 


Writing under these principles, and 
with his acknowledged learning, taste, 
and judgment, Mr. Paget has pro- 
duced a volume of practical Discourses, 
to which his readers may come with 
confidence, read with pleasure, and, 
unless from their own fault, finish 
with profit to themselves. We can- 
not make any selection of some of the 
Discourses, as more valuable than the 
others, or as being intrinsically supe- 
rior; but we think the usages and 
opinions prevalent in society, high or 
low, may authorise us to recommend 
S. vii. on the Sins of the Tongue; 
S. xv. on Fasting; and S. xii. on Obe- 
dience to the Church, her ministers, 
and ordinances. 

The Search after Proserpine, and other 
Poems. By Aubrey de Vere. 

WE look on this volume of poems 
as we should on a plot of ground 

Gent. Maa, Vor. XXI. 
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where the richest flowers and beauti- 
ful weeds have been profusely and 
promiscuously sown; their variegated 
exuberance of bloom and colour at 
once dazzling the eye and not satisfy- 
ing the taste. In short, the author 
appears to us to have much poetical 
feeling, much power of describing both 
external nature and the mental sensa- 
tions and passions, to possess a co- 
pious vocabulary of poetical words by 
which best to express his ideas, and, 
besides the skilfulness of the artist, as 
thus shown, to have a mind impressed 
with those greater truths and higher 
principles, which give to poetry a far 
nobler character, and point at more 
important ends, than art, unsanctified 
or unassisted by them, could ever hope 
to reach. He seems to us defective 
in that critical power or will that can 
reject even beauties when misplaced, 
and which looks on a fine image or 
original thought as a woodman does 
on a majestic tree, knowing how much 
its grandeur and beauty would be im- 
paired by the proximity of others. 
Our motto is, ‘‘ You should compose in 
the ardent morning of inspiration, but 
you should correct in the cool evening 
of reflection ; let the stream of inspi- 
ration come foaming, and boiling, and 
gushing from the Delphian rock; but 
let it grow gentle, and calm, and limpid 
before its waters are offered to the lip 
of taste.”” The poets of the present day 
are very clever men, possess much 
genius, and have studied the best 
models of composition : but they write 
for a careless and half-educated public, 
who have so much to read that they 
cannot examine with strictness the 
accuracy or perfection of the different 
works that are passing before them ; 
but if they were to say, “I shall write 
for Mr. Wordsworth, for Mr. Rogers, 
for Mr. Campbell, for Mr. Hallam, 
for those few who can feel truly and 
judge correctly,”"—it might have, we 
think, a very beneficial effect on the 
productions of their muse, and, while 
they possess more poetical genius than 
their predecessors had, it might tend 
to give them some of their caution 
and correctness.* We now giveafew 
specimens of the poetry of this volume, 





* We beg to inform the author that 
Galileo was never in prison (vide p. 288), 
and that Milton, instead of living in a 
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SONG. 
I. 

There lies an isle-surrounding bay, 

Itself by mountains girdled round, 
And wandering winds whose circling breeds 
From vaulted caves and fluted reeds 

A wild and melancholy sound, 
Scarce audible, yet heard for aye. 


Il. 


Serene as o’er an inland stream 
The wild swans move across the brine, 
Or motionless at dawn or eve 
Upon the crimson’d billow heave ; 
While o’er the fair horizon’s line 
The sportive dolphins plunge and gleam. 
I1l. 
O give me on that ocean lake 
A boat, a convent on that shore; 
Or, crowning yonder isle of shells, 
That I may hear the matin bells 
With their angelic hymns once more 
The long forgotten echoes wake! 


SONG. 
Our bark shot past an island nested 
In a woody ocean bay ; 
The shower had drifted past us long, 
Yet still on high the rainbow hung,— 
One arc on that bright island rested, 
Seaward the other bent away. 


Under our bark a wave was dying, 


Another past us roll’d, and then 

Another follow’d in the train. 

Alas! there is no end of sighing, 
A single wish begets a score. 


LOVE AND SORROW. 


Whenever under bowers of myrtle 
Love, summer-tress’d and vernal-eyed, 
At morn or eve, is seen to wander, 
A dark-eyed girl is at his side. 
No eye beholds the virgin gliding 
Unsandal’d through the thicket’s glooms, 
Yet some have marked her shadow moving 
Like twilight o’er the whiter blooms. 
A golden bow the brother carries, 
A silver flute the sister bears, 
And ever at the fatal moment 
The notes and arrows fly in pairs. 


She rests her flute upon her bosom, 
While up to heaven his bow he rears, 

And, as her kisses make it tremble, 
That flute is moistened by her tears. 


The lovely twain were born together, 
And in the same shell-cradle laid, 
And in the bosom of one mother 
Together slept and sleeping play’d. 
With hands into each others’ woven, 
And whispering lips that seemed to teach 
Each other in their rosy motion 
What still their favourites learn from each, 


Proud of her boy, the mother showed him 





To mortal and immortal eye ; 
But hid (because she lov’d her dearer) 
The deeper, sweeter mystery. 


Warm from my lips a wish it bore; 
1 wish’d that little island ours, 
Ours that little island’s flowers. 
But cold that wish, and lost that sighing, 


] Long, long ere yet they reached the shore. Aeseyt Qom both, ox bape tor neither, 


Oh! loveliest youth or maid forlorn, 
For grief has come when love is welcome, 
And love will comfort those who mourn. 


Against that isle a wave was dying, 
It sank beneath the wish it bore; 


SOPHOCLES. 


Alone I wander'd through a city lone, 
(The tomb august and monumental state 

1 Of empire past away and desolate !) 

For here, ’mid crumbling frieze, and columns prone, 

Down a great palace-court, the shades were thrown 
Of seven majestic statues, calm as Fate. 

A snow-white circle ’neath the purple noon 
They formed ; 1 midmost in that circle sate. 

One was a king, and regal, though uncrowned ; 
Low-bent he stood—standing as if he slept, 

With blinded eyes, and chains his feet around. 
Another was a royal maid, who kept 

Her eyes upon an urn funereal, pressed 

With both her marble hands deep deep into her breast. 














hovel (p. 290), always lived in good servants. Poverty and riches are relative 
houses, and to the last had such an in- to people's habits and wants, and Milton 
come as enabled him to keep two or three was comfortably off. 
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SUN-RISE. 


I saw the master of the sun. 


He stood 


High in his fiery car, himself more bright, 
An archer of immeasurable might. 

On his left shoulder hung his quiver’d load; 

Spurn’d by his steeds, the eastern mountain glow’d ; 
Forward his eager eye and brow of light 

He bent ; and, while both hands that arch embow’d, 
Shaft after shaft pursued the flying Night. 

No wings profan’d that godlike form ; around 
His polish’d neck an ever-moving crowd 

Of locks hung glist’ning ; while such perfect sound 
Fell from his bow-string that th’ ethereal dome 

Thrill’d as a dew-drop—while each passing cloud 
Expanded, whitening like the ocean-foam. 





An Autumn in Switzerland. By Mrs. 
Ashton Yates. 2 vols. 


THE author has made her little 
work interesting by judicious and 
frequent extracts from Vieussieux’s 
History of Swisserland, which con- 
tains the history of the different can- 
tons, and many curious anecdotes con- 
nected with it. To which she has 
added pictures of local description, 
and accounts of such daily adventures 
and incidents as vary and enliven a 
traveller’s life. At vol. I. p. 183, we 
found in the account of the Barons of 
Unspannen what we presume to be 
the foundation of Mr. Rogers’s beau- 
tiful poem of Jacqueline. Inthe second 
volume we find an original letter of 
Rousseau which we shall transcribe 
as an interesting relic of that poor 
child of genius and of nature, whose 
dark and melancholy life has passed 
away, but whose words, whether we like 
it or not, never cease to haunt the spot 
where they were once heard. 

‘*A Motier, le 1° 8>re, 1763. 

‘* Si le froid s’adoucit que le tems soit 
beau, et mon état supportable, je compte 
partir d’aujourdhui en huit, pour tAcher 
dans un pélerinage de quatre ou cing 
jours d’échapper aux espiuns et aux im- 
portuns. Si ce projet vous duit,* et que 
vous voulez étre mon compagnon de voyage, 
venez, et tachez d’arriver au plus tard le 
Samedi 8 pour diner. Je vous connais 
peu, cher Beauchateau, mais je vous crois 





* “Duit’’ isan old French word not 
found in modern dictionaries. Menage 
derives it from ‘‘ decet ;” it seems in this 
place, in the sense of “‘ agréer,’’ rather to 
come from “ dulce est.”—Rey. 


vertueux et bon, voild tout ce qu'il me 
faut. Par dessus cela vous étes aimable, 
ma fortune est faite pour ces trois jours. 
Surtout venez seul, et ne parlez de rien & 
personne. 
‘* A Monsieur Beauchateau, Horloger, 
‘* Au Cendrier 4 Genéve.’’ 


There is also an original letter from 
Buonaparte to Mons. Paul Barde, 
Librarian at Geneva (1786), which we 
believe we have seen printed before, 
and which shows that he was reading 
Rousseau. ‘‘ Je vous prie de me 
faire passer les Memoires de Madame 


Wacens et de Claude Anet, pour 
servir de suite aux Confessions de 
Rousseau.” This letter is written in 


a wretched hand scarcely legible. 
Buonaparte was at the time an officer 
of artillery in garrison at Valence, in 
Dauphiny. 

Where the over-credulous author 
picked up the following marvellous 
story of Gibbon we cannot conjecture, 
but it is one of those ‘‘ morceaux de 
persiflage et de mensonge,”’ which are 
passed as sterling coin to the heedless 
traveller : 


*¢ Gibbon and Voltaire, from some cause 
unknown, had written satires on each other 
at a time when they were personally un- 
acquainted, Voltaire likewise used his 
pen to illustrate one of his productions, 
and sketched a caricature of Gibbon as a 
dwarf, possibly a likeness, having ‘ un gros 
ventre, nez plat, et téte énorme.’ Some 
time after Gibbon went to Geneva, and 
called on Mons. Tronchin, the friend and 
physician of Voltaire, and said, ‘ Voltaire 
se moque de moi, je veux aller le voir a 
Ferney, car on dit qu’il n’est pas beau.’ 
Two days after he went to Ferney, Voltaire 
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desired Madame Denis to show him every 
kind of attention, but refused to see him. 
Gibbon resolved on attaining his object, 
sent away his carriage, &c. and remained 
three days in the house, living with the 
ladies, who had several times hinted his 
visit was sufficiently protracted. Atlength 
Voltaire, wearied of self-imprisonment, 
sent him a billet-— 
Monsieur, 

Don Quichote prenait des auberges pour 
chateau ; mais vous, vous prenez mon chateau 
pour une auberge. 


Gibbon replied, 


En ces lieux je comptais voir le Dieu de génie ; 
L’entendre, lui parler, et m’instruire en tout 
point; 
Mais, comme Lucullus, a qui je parte envie, 
Chez vous on boit, on mange, et l’on ne vous 
voit point. 


Gibbon then left the house. During 
his stay he had been very liberal to the 
servant, and heard from him the habits 
of his master. Some time afterwards he 
returned to Ferney on foot. He asked the 
coachman to let him see a young mare 
that was a great favourite, and said to him, 
*Eh bien, mon ami, si tu veux la mener 
danslegrand berceaude Charmille, ou vase 
promener votre maitre, et lalaisser courir, 
je te donnerai un bon pour-boire.’ The 
servant complied, and Gibbon hid himself 
in the berceau. Voltaire was in his library 
from whence he issued in a violent passion 
and demanded why the mare was suffered 
to be within those precincts. The coach- 


man pretended the animal had accidentally 
escaped. Gibbon came forth from his 
hiding place, clapped his hands with 
great glee, saying, ‘ Adieu, Monsieur, je 
t’ai vu cette fois, tu n’es pas beau non 
plus.” Voltaire’s rage was redoubled ; 
however, he desired Wagniere, his secre- 
tary, to run after Gibbon and demand 
twelve sous for having seen the béte. 
‘C’est juste,’ replied Gibbon, ‘en voila 
vingt-quatre; tu diras 4 ton Seigneur, que 
j’ai payé pour deux séances, je reviendrai 
demain.’ When the secretary reported 
the answer, his master exclaimed, ‘ Ce 
diable est plus mechant que moi ; il me 
jouera quelque mauvais tour ; il faut faire 
ma paix avec lui. Wagniere, il faut aller 
l’inviter a venir diner demain avec moi.” 
Next day Voltaire sent a written invitation 
and his carriage in great state to bring him 
to Ferney. Gibbon accepted of both 
favours. Voltaire received him as he 
alighted, and presented him to the com- 
pany asked to meet him. No allusion 
was made to what had passed. Gibbon 
afterwards paid him frequent visits of two 
or three days, and ‘il ne fut plus question 
de ce qui s’était passé dans Vallée de 
Charmille.’’’ 


It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say 
that there is not a word of truth in 
the whole account, and it appears to 
us to be a fabrication of a very late 
date, or some of the heedless flies of 
our travellers would have been caught 
in it before now. 





Poems by Henry N. Methuen, Esg.— 
This volume of poetry, cum multis aliis, 
shows that there are many well-educated 
clever young men in the present day, who 
can write with facility and even elegance ; 
but who, contented with hastily express- 
ing their first thoughts, and eschewing 
the necessary labour of revisal and 
emendation, in all probability never will 
improve on their present attainments. 
These poems show poetical feeling 
and talent; but they ought to be con- 
sidered by their author as a mere experi- 
ment to try his powers,—an attempt to 
lay a foundation for a better and nobler 
structure to be raised hereafter; an ex- 
periment to prove whether he possesses 
the powers of the poet, to which here- 
after he must add all the labour of the 
artist. When there are as in the present 
day so many competitors for the laurel— 
80 many persons who can write with to- 
lerable elegance and some invention,— 


the only prospect of distinction that offers 
to any one, is in that superiority over 
others, which will assuredly proceed from 
greater care and more thoughtful atten- 
tion. It is labour that assures immor- 
tality. The following poem is very well 
—and seems to show that the author can 
do better if he strives: if he considers 
his poetry to be a recreation to him, de- 
pend on it, it will be no recreation to any 
one else. 


DOVOR*® AT NIGHT. 


The silver moon was creeping high, 
The queen that rules the night, 

The sea, the chalky cliffs, the sky 
Lay glistening in the light, 





*  Dovor.”” It must have been ob- 
served that the spelling of the name of 
this town has within the last few years 
changed; and that on coaches, way-bills, 
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And noiselessly, like fairy things 
Reflected in the tide, 

With white and self-directed wings, 

The vessels seemed to glide. 

The murmur of the polished deep 
Was soft, as is the sigh 

Of infants, who in gentle sleep 
Are dreaming pleasantly. 

The brave old castle’s rounded towers 
Stood brooding o’er the main, 

And guns, prepared with sulph’ry showers 
To sweep the briny plain. 

Suspicious of their ancient foe, 

The grey walls seemed to scowl, 

As warriors who their foemen know, 
Tho’ veil’d in peaceful cowl. 

And lights from out the loop-holes shone, 
And martial music rose 

With stirring notes the night upon, 

The signal of repose. 

The passer-by would pause to hear 
Those sounds, that floated down 

In softened cadence on his ear, 

And melted o’er the town. 

While midway up the white cliff’s face 
The buildings seemed to cling, 

Where scarce appeared a resting-place 
For e’en the seagull’s wing. 

They cluster’d nigh the castle dark, 

The champion of their peace, 

Below whose walls the anchor’d bark 
Might bid her watchings cease. 
Sermons preached before the Univer- 

sity, &c. By the Rev. C. Marriott, A.M.— 

The author observes that these sermons 

were printed in consequence of the desire 

of several friends, and that they are 
published almost exactly as they were deli- 
vered. In language plain, but forcible 
and correct, and argument and explana- 
tion sufficiently copious, these discourses 
appear to us to be well suited not only 
to the learned audience before whom some 
were preached, but to persons of lower 
attainments. We have no room to make 
extracts from sermons, which in that style 
of composition, to do justice to the author, 








and every where ‘* Dovor’’ is written for 
‘* Dover.’? The reason we have found to 
be the following very insufficient one. In 
an old deed that turned up in some attor- 
ney’s office, or elsewhere, the name of the 
town (perhaps by mistake) was written 
Dovor, and, .on this single authority, 
some one set the fashion of the altered 
orthography, which for novelty’s sake has 
spread; but it is to be hoped will soon 
give way to the proper and established 
name.—Rev, 


should be of some length: we shall, how- 
ever, quote one sentence, which, like a 
chance-scattered seed, separated from the 
rest, may perhaps find a reflective bosom 
in which it may grow. ‘‘ It is not good 
or healthy,” speaking of circumstances at- 
tending Christ’s death and resurrection,— 
‘*to suppose that we live in any such great 
crisis, as that our case may fairly be put 
on a level with that of the disciples at the 
time of our Lord’s resurrection. The 
danger of our times is thinking too much 
of things in general, and too little of our 
own particular duties. Men feel their 
individual life in a manner suspended, in 
a great crisis, if they reflect on it as such, 
and often deceive themselves into thinking 
they are doing all their duty, because 
they think they are on the right side. 
Now it is clear that such a state of mind 
becomes exceedingly dangerous, when al- 
lowed to exist for a length of time. It 
may be even right, or at least excusable, for 
a man’s consciousness of his individual 
state and duties to be suspended for an in- 
stant, when great things are to be done 
or practised; but the constant imagining 
that this is the case, and deferring our 
special duties for the sake of seeing how 
the general affairs of the Church may turn, 
fosters pride, and leads to party spirit, 
and forgetfulness of our true and inner 
life,’’ &c. 





A Treatise on the growth of the Peach. 
By John Smith.—Mr. Smith is well 
known in the county of Suffolk, as a very 
skilful and successful horticulturalist ; and 
we can safely recommend this treatise on 
the peach, as one of the most useful that 
can be obtained. It will be a guide as to 
the choice of the different varieties, and 
as to the training every practical gar- 
dener must use his own judgment, in se- 
lecting from the many kinds proposed by 
different persons, or, if he can, improve 
upon them. 





Remarks on the Book of Psalms as pro« 
phetic of the Messiah.—This work is de- 
dicated to the Rev. Martin Routh, who 
for upwards of half a century has filled 
that distinguished station (of President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford) ‘ with honor 
to himself and satisfaction to the Univer- 
sity.”’ Nor will the volume disgrace the 
venerable name attached to it, for it con- 
tains much valuable information, and 
breathes a very devout and religious 
spirit. Many difficulties are removed, 
many allusions explained, and the pur- 
port and intent of the different Psalms 
are illustrated. The volume may be con- 
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sidered as a very useful guide and com- 
mentary to the study of one of the most 
important, and the most popular of all 
the portions of the ancient Scriptures ; 
the great subject of this wonderful book, 
as the author expresses himself, being the 
redemption of man by the victory of Mes- 
siah over Sin and Death. 





The Patriarch; or Oral Tradition, &c. 
By the Rev. R. Gascoyne.—The chief 
poem in this volume, the Patriarch, will 
be read with pleasure by those who are 
satisfied with good sense and just reflec- 
tions expressed in easy and melodious 
versification. We must, however, except 
one passage (p. 73) beginning 


** Soho! of Cambridge and of Oxford too, &c.” 


and we must expostulate with the author 
for his temerity in printing such lines as 
we meet with at p. 109, called, ‘‘A Cler- 
gyman’s Rules! ’’—Can he think that fa- 
mniliarity of subject begets or authorizes 
incorrectness of composition ? if he does 
so, let him look to the purity of Swift’s style 
to be undeceived ; and then let him not 
give us such prodigies of things meant for 
rhyme as “hymn and sin,’’ ‘‘ doze and 
toast,’’ ‘* morn and storm,” &c. and ina 
subsequent poem, p. 113, let him correct 
his concluding couplet 
* His ripen’d soul for heavenly bliss 
Where now his hope—the Saviour—is.”’ 
and when he is at his poetical desk, he may 
as well brush up the following anomalous 
verses to Miss H. 
“Thy parents then their error read, 
And moved to tears the fruits of glee, 
Or prophet like, or truly said, 
Our fairy one will prove a Sophy. 


Oh! lovely Soph, when thee I wed, 
Thy wisdom from above shall aid me,” &c. 





Religio Medici, its Sequel; Christian 
Morals. By Sir T. Browne, Kt. With 
rvesemblant Passages from Cowper’s Task. 
—The purpose which the Editor has ac- 
complished in the present republication of 
these treatises, has been to unite the 
Christian Morals to the Religio Medici 
for the first time ; the Religio Medici being 
Sir Thomas Browne’s first work, and the 
Christian Morals the latest; and the Edi- 
tor justly remarks, ‘‘ that it is delightful 
to perceive the perfect harmony that 
reigns in both works, although well nigh 
half a century rolled away between the 
respective periods of their composition.” 
The other object he has attained, has been 
that of giving a more correct text of the 
Religio Medici than any previous Editor 
had furnished. It appears that this po- 
pular work was surreptitiously published 





in 1642. It came out under the author’s 
own care in 1643. To this edition, a table 
of errata was prefixed ; Lut the subsequent 
editions were printed without any re- 
ference at all to this table! The impres- 
sion of 1602 is the most faulty of any, for 
it adds new blunders to the old ones. The 
folio of 1686 keeps the old ones, and the 
reprint of 1736 cannot claim this modi- 
fied praise. As regardsthe ChristianMorals, 
it appears to have been first printed in 
1716, from the original MS. and forty 
years afterwards by Dr. Johnson, with a 
life of Browne; it is also printed in the . 
excellent edition of Browne’s works by 
Mr. Wilkin, which we hope has met with 
that encouragement which it amply de- 
serves ; for it must rank among the best 
and most judicious republications of the 
present day, and, indeed, presents the only 
genuine and complete collection of the 
works of a most singular and justly cele- 
brated writer. The Editor has added an 
index of the peculiar and uncommon 
terms used by the author; and a pleasing 
collection of passages from Cowper’s 
Task, containing sentiments and expres- 
sions similar to those of the Norwich Phi- 
losopher; the diligence of the Editor, 
which is most worthy of imitation, has 
been called forth by his love of the sub- 
ject and admiration of his author; and 
the intrinsic merit of the work itself ought 
to ensure a continuance of that popularity 
it once enjoyed, perhaps beyond any work 
of the same nature. 





An Essay on the relation in which the 
Moral Precepts of the Old and New Testa- 
ment stand to each other. By John Davies, 
A.M.— This Essay gained the Hulsean 
Prize for the year 1842; the author appears 
to us to have taken a full aud accurate 
view of his subject, and to have discussed 
it in a manner worthy the distinction he 
has acquired. After observing on the 
origin and nature of law, he shews the 
distinction between positive and moral pre- 
cepts ;—this leads to the examination of 
the nature of the Jewish and Christian 
dispensations as Revelations of Divine 
Truth. Of these dispensations, as systems 
of morality, he shews the substantial 
identity, and the greater fullness and ex- 
tent of Christian morality. He lastly no- 
tices the motives and objects, or ends of 
moral actions, under the two dispensa- 
tions. It will be seen that the view there 
taken of the subject leaves no important 
branch or portion untouched, and to the 
justness of the reasoning, and the clear- 
ness and elegance of the style, we bear our 
humble testimony, which, however, is only 
valuable after the higher testimony be- 
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stowed, as it is independent of it. We 
are more particularly pleased with Chapter 
iv. on the identity of the two dispensa- 
tions, and where the grace of God, mani- 
fested in the Gospel of Christ, is shewn 
not to be opposed to the moral law, but to 
be its life and strength. ‘‘It is (to use the 
author’s words) the excellence of christi- 
anity that she incorporates the antient 
principles of morality within her system ; 
she has amplified them to nobler propor- 
tions, and fixed them upon sure founda- 
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tions ; she has brought to light many 
truths that sin had long covered with dark. 
ness; she has decided many things that 
were doubtful in their nature; she has 
supplied new and powerful motives, and 
furnished additional aids; she has con- 
nected morality more closely with reli- 
gion, both in its source and in its end, and 
thus made it more fitting for the accept- 
ance of him who is infinite in holiness and 
love, &c. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

A History of the Church, in Seven 
Books, from 306 to 445. By Socrates, 
surnamed Scholasticus or the Advocate. 
Translated from the Greek, with some 
Account of the Life and Writings of the 
Author. 8vo. 7s. 

History of Holland, from the beginning 
of the Tenth to the end of the Eighteenth 
Century. By C. M. Daviss. Vol. 3, 
8yo. 128. 

Historical Collections of the State of 
Pennsylvania. By SHERMAN Day. 86vo. 
21s. 

Narrative of the late Victorious Cam- 
paign in Affghanistan, under General Pol- 
lock : with Recollections of Seven Years’ 
Service in India. By Lieut. GREENWoopD, 
H.M. 31st Regiment. Post 8vo. 12s. 

The Progress of Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert in France, Belgium, and 
England. Illustrated by 100 Engravings. 
4to. 12s. 

Talk to the Young Folk on the Voyages 
and Visits of the Queen and Prince Albert 
to France and Belgium. By Granp- 
FATHER Puiip, 58. 6d. 


Morals, Politics, and Statistics. 

The Budget : On Commercial and Colo- 
nial Polity; with an Introduction, in 
which the Deductive Method, as presented 
in Mr. Mills’ System of Logic is applied 
to the Solution of some Controverted 
Questions in Political Economy. By R. 
Torrens, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Inquiry into the Taxation and Commer- 
cial Policy of Great Britain; with obser- 
vations on the Principles of Currency and 
of Exchangeable Value. By Davin Bu- 
CHANAN. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Currency Principle, 
the Connection of the Currency with 


Prices, and the Expediency of a Separa-~ 
tion of Issue from Banking. By Taomas 
Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 4s. 

Reasons against Legislative Interfer- 
ence with the present System of Circula- 
tion, submitted to Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart. By the CommirTreEe or Private 
Country BANKERS. $8vo. 6d. 

Factories and the Factory System, from 
Parliamentary Documents and personal 
Examination. By W. Cooxe Taytor, 
LL.D. 8vo. 4s. 

The League and the Beleagued; a 
Free Discussion of the Points at Issue. 
8vo. ls. 6d. 

Reasons for the Formation of the Agri- 
cultural Protection Society, addressed to 
the Industrious Classes of the United 
Kingdom. By E. S. Carey, Esq. 1s. 

An Essay on Farms of Industry, and an 
Essay on Cottage Allotments or Field- 
Garden Cultivation, also an Essay on 
Self-Supporting Schools of Industry and 
Mental Discipline. By Joun Newe.u, 
12mo, Is. 

Minutes of the Committee of Council 
on Education: with Appendices and 
Plans of School-houses. 1842-43. 8vo. 6s. 

What is to be done with the Irish 
Church? 8vyo. 1s. 

An Inquiry into the Authority of the 
Coronation Oath, as administered to Her 
Majesty, in a Letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury from a Catholic Barrister, 
8vo. 6d. 

Buenos Ayres—Monte Video, and Af- 
fairs of the River Plate, in a Letter to the 
Earl of Aberdeen. By ALFRED Marra- 
LIEU, Esq. 8vo. Is. 

An Appeal to British Christians, and 
the Public generally, on behalf of the 
Queen of Tahiti, and her outraged Sub- 
jects: with a Statement of Facts. By 
SamMvuEL TAMATOA WILLIAMs, son of 
the late Missionary to Polynesia. 8vo. 6d, 
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A Letter to the Rt. Hon. W, E. Glad- 
stone, M.P. President of the Board of 
Trade, on Railway Legislation. 8vo. 2s. 

Thoughts of Duelling, and its Abolish- 
ment. 8vo. ls. 

A Plan to Abolish Duelling. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Travels and Topography. 


Briacx’s General Atlas; comprehend- 
ing Sixty-one Maps from the latest and 
most authentic sources. Engraved on 
steel, by Sidney Hall Hughes, &c. fol. 56s. 

Narrative of the Voyages and Services 
of the Nemesis, from 1840 to 1843, and 
of the Operations in China, comprising a 
complete Account of the Colony of Hong- 
Kong, from Notes of Commander W. H. 
Hall, R.N. with Personal Observations. 
By W. D. Bernanp, Esq. A.M. Oxon. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Narrative of the Texan Sancta Fé Ex- 
pedition ; comprising a Description of a 
Tour through Texas. By GeorGce WIL- 
KINS KENDALL. 2 vols. post. 8vo. 16s. 

Béarn and the Pyrenees: a Legendary 
Tour to the country of Henri Quatre. By 
Lovisa Stuart CosrE.tLo. 2 vols. 8vo. 
28s. 

The Three Kingdoms: England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. By the Viscount 
D’Arurincovrt. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Memorials of the Parish of Codford St. 
Mary, Wilts. By the Author of ‘‘ Me- 
morials of Oxford.’? Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Divinity. 

Plain Practical Sermons. By Joun 
Woop Warter, B.D. Christ Church, 
Oxford. 2vols.8vo. 26s. 

The Churchman’s Sunday Evenings at 
Home. By the Rev. ALEXANDER WatT- 
son, M.A. Curate of St. John’s, Chelten- 
ham. Vol. I. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Practical Sermons, preached in Ha- 
nover Chapel, Regent Street. By the 
_ G. D. Hix, M.A. Assistant-Curate, 

8. 

Lay Lectures on Christian Faith and 
Practice. By Jonn ButyaR. 12mo. 6s. 

Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, from the Latin of St. BonaAvEN- 
tuRE. Newly translated for the use of 
Members of the Church of England. 

The Idolatry of the Church of Rome. 
By the Rev. A. S. THEtwatt, A.M., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 18mo. 5s. 

Anglo-Catholicism: a Short Treatise 
on the Theory of the English Church, 
with Remarks on its peculiarities, the ob- 
jections of Romanists and Dissenters, its 
practical defects, its present position, its 
future prospects, and the duties of its 
members. By W1LL1AM Gres-ey, M.A. 
Prebendary of Lichfield Cathedral. 4s. 6d. 

— of the State of Religion in Ge- 


‘neva and Belgium. By H. Heven, D.D. 


4s. 6d. 

Schism and Repentance: a Subject in 
Season. By Josern Fearn. 4s. 6d. 

Why do you Believe the Bible to be the 
Word of God? By Jostan BATEMAN. 
M.A. Vicar of Huddersfield. 12mo. 38.6d. 

History and Obligation of the Sabbath : 
a Dissertation which obtained the Hulsean 
Prize for the year 1843. By C. J. Exui- 
cott, B.A. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Argumentative Sermons, exhibiting the 
Truth of Christianity, in a Review of Our 
Lord’s consistent Life and Method of 
Preaching. By the Rev. W. Guise 
Tucker, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Did the Early Church in Ireland acknow- 
ledge the Pope’s Supremacy ? answered : 
in a Letter to Lord John Manners, from 
Danret Rock, D.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Concise View of the Necessity, Nature, 
and Design of the Christian Atonement. 
By J. Lumtey. 12mo. 3s. 

Bible Reader’s Handbook ; combining 
many of the Advantages of a Dictionary, 
Index, Concordance, Natural History, 
Geography, and Commentary. By the 
Rev. Ingram Coszin, A.M. _ Royal 
32mo. 2s. Gd. 

No Cross no Crown: an Inquiry into 
Distress of Mind. 18mo. 2s. 6d. ~ 

Cottage Dialogues on the Gospel of St. 
John. By D.H.W. 18mo. Qs. 6d. 

Short Lectures on Scriptural Doctrine 
and Precepts. By C. M. With a Preface 
by the Rev. T. Kine. 18mo. 2s. 

Hymnarium Anglicanum ; or, the An- 
cient Hymns of the Anglican Church. 
Translated from the Latin of the Salisbury 
Breviary, and fitted to the tunes used in 
Churches. 18mo. 2s. 

Hymns, Dialogues, and Addresses for 
Sunday School Anniversaries. By Toomas 
Hirst. Second Series, 18mo. 2s. 

Is the Offertory without Communion 
required by the Church? By the Rev. 
Rosperr WicxHam, M.A. of Christ 
Church, Oxford, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Geneva and Rome. Rome Papal, as 
portrayed by Prophecy and History: a 
Discourse addressed to the Students of 
the Theological School at Geneva. By L. 
GaussEn, Professor of Divinity ; with an 
Introduction by the Rev. E. Bicker- 
stetH, A.M. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Observations on an Appeal to the Mem- 
bers of the Society for Promoting Christ- 
tian Knowledge, on Doctrinal Changes 
lately introduced into the series of Tracts 
circulated under their authority: in a 
Letter to the Rev. Dr. Russell. By the 
Rev. R. Burcess, D.D. Rector of Upper 
Chelsea. 8vo. 1s. 

The Glory of God, the True Object of 
Church Music: a Sermon preached at 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne. By the Rev. Wi1- 
LIAM T. SHIELDS. 8vo. 6d. 


Poetry. 


Prelectiones Academice Oxonii Habite, 
Annis 1832—1841. A. JoANNE KEBLE, 
A.M. Poetice Publico Prelectore, Col- 
legii Orielensis nuper Socio. 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. 

The Poems and Ballads of Schiller. 
Translated by Sir Epwarp Butwer 
Lytron, Bart.; witha Brief Sketch of 
Schiller’s Life. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21s, 

Britannia; a Selection of Poems, An- 
cient and Modern. Translated into Ger- 
man by Louisa von PLOENNIES. 8vo. 9s. 

The Poetical Works of LercH Hunr. 
New edition, containing many pieces now 
first collected, 24mo. 2s. 6d. 

Poems. By James Russet LoweEL.t. 
12mo. 5s. 

The Bridal of Melcha: a Dramatic 
Sketch. By Mary L. Boy te. post 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 

The National Bankruptcy, and other 
Poems. By T. B. Browne, (of Mel- 
lington), author of ‘‘ Thoughts of the 
Times.’’ 5s. 

Schiller’s Don Carlos, Infante of Spain : 
a Dramatic Poem. Translated into Eng- 
lish Heroic Metre by J. Tower. 12mo. 
As. 6d. 

Buds of Thought; or, a Century of 
Original Enigmas, Charades, &c. to which 
are added an equal number carefully se- 
lected from other authors. By a Lavy. 4s. 

Sir Whystleton Mugges; a Metrical 
Romaunt, in Three Fyttes. Not pub- 
lished by the Percy Society. With Notes 
by various hands, and [Illustrations by 
Axiqauis. ls. 


Novels, Tales, &c. 


Courtenay, of Walreddon: a Romance 
of the West. By Mrs. Bray. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Gaston de Foix: a Romance of the Six- 
teenth Century. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Man without a Profession. By 
Cuartes Rowcrort, Author of ‘ Tales 
of the Colonies.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Tales by a Barrister. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

Peregrine Pulteney; or, Life in India. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Arthur O’Leary ; His Wanderings and 
Ponderings in many Lands. Edited by 
Harry Lorrequer, and illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. Gd. 

The Forester’s Daughter : a Tale of the 
Reformation. By the Authoress of ‘‘ Sey- 
mour of Sudley,’’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

The Wilfulness of Woman. By the 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXI. 


Authoress of ‘‘ The History of a Flirt,’’ 
&e. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Twins: a Domestic Novel, &c. By 
Martin FarquHar Tupper, Author 
of ‘* Proverbial Philosophy.” 2 vols. 8vo. 
21s. 

Cardinal de Retz: a Literary Curiosity, 
from the Original Memoirs. By the Au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Maid’s Husband,’’ &c. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 

Uncle Sam’s Peculiarities. By UNciE 
Sam. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

The Miller of Deanhaugh. By JamMEs 
BALLANTINE, Author of the ‘‘ Gaberlun- 
zie Wallet,’? &c. 8vo. with numerous il- 
lustrations by Alex. A. Ritchie. 88. 

Self-Sacrifice ; or, The Chancellor’s 
Chaplain. By the Author of “ The 
Bishop’s Daughter,” &c. 7s. 

Adeline Mowbray, or the Mother and 
Daughter: a Tale. By Mrs. Orre. New 
and illustrated edition. 6s. 

Alfred ; or, the Adventures of a French 
Gentleman. By Georce W. M. Rey- 
NOLDs. 8vo. 58. 

Van Ti,—the Chinese Magistrate, and 
other Tales of other Countries. 2s. 

The Story of Gottfried and Beata. By 
FriepricH WitHELM Carove, Author 
of ‘* The Story without an End.’’ Trans- 
lated from the German by ANNA MOLINE. 
The Illustrations by Henry Newman. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Responsibility ; or, the Gentleman and 
the Steward: a Narrative. By the Rev. 
C.B. Tayter. Post 8vo. 2s. 


Literature and Language. 


The Philoctetes of Sophocles; with 
Notes, critical and explanatory, adapted 
to the use of Schools and Universities. 
By T. Mircwetz, A.M. 8vo. 5s. 

The Tragedies of Sophocles, in English 
Prose, a new Translation, with copious 
Notes, 12mo. 8s. : 

Sophoclis Tragoedie septem ex recen- 
sione Dindorfii. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 

Hebrew-English Lexicon; containing 
all the Hebrew and Chaldee Words in 
the Old Testament Scriptures, with their 
Meanings in English. Post 8vo. Gs. 

Conversations on Language, for Chil- 
dren. By Mrs. Marcet. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Medicine. 


Atlas of the Descriptive Anatomy of 
the Human Body. By J. C. Cruvei.- 
HIER, M.D. With Explanations by C. 
Bonamy, M.D. The Figures drawn from 
Nature by Emile Beau. Vol. 1—Osteo- 
logy, Syndemology, Myology.  Illus- 
trated with 82 plates, small 4to. cloth, 
plain, 32.; coloured, 5/. 15s. 

An Essay towards 2 correct Theory of 

3 
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the Nervous System. By Joun Harrt- 
son, M.D. Royal 8vo. 14s. 

Treatise on the use of the Sympathetic 
Nerve and its Ganglions, with their In- 
fluence on various Diseases of Abdominal 
and Pelvic Viscera. By J. B. Proctor, 
M.D. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Scrofula : its Nature, Causes, and Treat- 
ment; and on the Prevention and Eradi- 
cation of the Strumous Diathesis. By W. 
Ty ver Smita, M.B. 8vo. 7s. 

Mesmerism and its Opponents: with a 
Narrative of Cases. By GEorGE SANDBY, 
jun. M.A. Vicar of Flixton, Suffolk. 6s. 

Homeeopathy Unmasked ; being an ex- 
posure of its principal Absurdities and 
Contradictions: with an Estimate of its 
Recorded Cures. By ALEXANDER Woop, 
M.D. 12mo. 4s. éd. 

The Principal Offices of the Brain, and 
other Centres. By J. Swan. 8vo. 1s. 


Law. 


The Law of Warrants of Attorney, Cog- 
novits, and Consents to Judges’ Orders 
for Judgment: with Forms. By Ben- 
JAMIN CouLson Rosinson, esq. of the 
_— Temple, Barrister-at- Law. 12mo. 


"hoe, Settlements and the Practice of 
Appeals: with the Law and Evidence of 
each Class of Settlement, and the Grounds 
of Objection Incidental to them, with 
Forms. By JELINGER C. Symons, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. 6s. 

Treatise on Warrants of Attorney and 
Cognovits : with an Appendix of Forms. 
By Henry Hawkins, esq. of the Mid- 
die Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 4s. 


Natural History, &e. 


Scenes and Tales of Country Life : with 
Recollections of Natural History. By 
Epwarp Jesse, esq. Surveyor of Her 
Majesty's Parks, Palaces, &c. Post 8vo. 

2s. 

Zoology of the Yoyage of H.M.S. 
Sulphur, under the command of Captain 
Sir Edward Belcher, R.N. C.B. F.R.G.S. 
&c. during the years 1836—42. No. 5— 
Ichthyology By JoHn RicHarpDson, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c. Royal 4to. plates and 
letterpress. 10s. 

Elements of Natural History, for the 
use of Schools and Young Persons ; com- 
prising the Principles of Classification, in- 
terspersed with Amusing and Instructive 
Original Accounts of the most remark- 
able Animals. By Mrs. R. LEE. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. 

The Child’s Own Book of Animals. 
aa coloured plates and letterpress, 

8. 6 
The Ocean and its Inhabitants: with 
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Small 4to. coloured 
Qs. Gd. 


Agriculture and Gardening. 


Guide to Trade. The Farmer. Com- 
piled by Grorcre NiIcHOLts, esq. 18mo. 
28.3; 2s. Gd. 

Farming in the Olden Time; a Review 
of Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry, compared and contrasted with 
the System of the Present Day. By Sam- 
VEL TAYLOR. §&vo. ls. 

Essay on the Growth and Management 
of Flax in Ireland, which obtained the 
Gold Medal of the Royal Dublin Society. 
By Joun Sprovu te, Author of ‘‘ A Trea- 
tise on Agriculture,” &c. 8vo. 1s. 

Theory and Practice applied to the 
Cultivation of the Cucumber in the 
Winter Season; to which is added, a 
Chapter on Melons. By THomas Moore, 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park. 
12mo. 5s. 

Cottage Gardening. By James Main, 
A.L.S. 8vo. 2d 


their Uses to Man. 
plates and letterpress. 


Science. 


Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate Geome- 
try. Bythe Rev. M. O’Brien. Part I. 
8vo. 180 plates. 9s. 

The Elements of Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus. By James CONNELL. 
8vo. 9s. 

The Equivalent, Proportional, or Com- 
bining Weight of the Elementary Bodies. 
By J. Goruam. 7s. 

Practical Treatise on the Eclipses of the 
Sun and Moon, and the Deflection of the 
Moon and Planets. By Tuomas Kerti- 
GAN, R.N. F.R.S. 8vo. 4s. 

The Rule of Three not the Rule of Pro- 
portion, but a Rule illustrating Propor- 
tion. By the Rev. J. Correrii1, Rector 
of Blakeney, Norfolk. 12mo. 3s. 

An Essay on the Development of Func- 
tions. By the Rev. ALEXANDER QuIN- 
TIN GREGAN-CRAUFURD, M.A. of Jesus 
college, Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. 

The Advance of Science, and Perfecta- 
bility of its Professors. By Jonn H. 
GoLpDsMITH. 8vo. 2s. 


Architecture, &c. 


An Account of the Churches in the 
Division of Holland, in the County of 
Lincoln ; with Sixty-nine Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 13s. 6d. 

Church Architecture scripturally con- 
sidered from the Earliest Ages to the Pre- 
sent Time. By the Rev. F. Close, A.M. 
Perpetual Curate of Cheltenham. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Practical Remarks on some of the Minor 
Accessories to the Services of the Church ; 
with Hints on the Preparation of Altar 
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Cloths, Pede Cloths, and other Ecclesias- 
tical Furniture; Addressed to Ladies and 
Churchwardens. By Gitsert J. FRENCH. 
178 woodcuts. 4s. 

Useful Arts employed in the Construc- 
tion of Dwelling Houses. 2s. 6d. 


Fine Aris. 


Etched Thoughts; consisting of 60 
Etchings, with illustrative Letterpress. 
By the Ercuine Crus. Imp. 4to. 6/. 
6s. Imp. folio, 10/. 10s. 

Specimens of Decorations, selected 
from Raphael’s Designs in the Vatican 
Palace. By Messrs. J. W. and W. A. 
PapwortH. Royal 4to. 14 plates. 10s. 
Imperial 4to. 20s. 

Original Geometrical Diaper Designs, 
for the use of Decorative Painters, Car- 
pet, Damask, and Shawl Weavers, Calico 
Printers, Stained Glass Manufacturers, 
&c.: accompanied by an Essay on Orna- 
mental Design. By D. R. Hay, Deco- 
rative Painter to the Queen, Edinburgh. 
Part 1, olbong folio. 3s. 6d. 

Artist’s and Amateur’s Magazine; a 
work devoted to the Interests of the Arts 
of Design, and the Cultivation of Taste. 
Edited by E. V. RiprineiLie. Royal 
8vo. 148. 

Print Collector; an Introduction to 
the Knowledge necessary for forming a 
Collection of Ancient Prints, containing 
Suggestions as to the Mode of com- 
mencing Collector, and a Catalogue Rai- 
sonnée of Books on Engravings and 
Prints. Small 4to. 12s. 


Field Sports. 


Turf Annals of York and Doncaster ; 
together with the particulars of the Derby 
and Oaks at Epsom, from the earliest pe- 
riod to the close of the year 1843; inter- 
spersed with Biographical Notices of 
many of the Olden Jockies who have 
earned a notoriety on the turf, and other 
features connected therewith. By JoHn 
Orton. 8vo. 12s. 


Preparing for Publication. 


The Remains of the Ancient Monastic 
Architecture of England. Drawn and 
Engraved by Josen Potter, esq. Archi- 
tect, Lichfield. Part I. Tintern Abbey. 
Imp. folio. 

The Ancient Ecclesiastical Architecture 
in the Diocese of Lichfield. By the same. 

Churches of Warwickshire : Deanery of 
Warwick, under the superintendance of 
the Architectural Committee of the War- 
wickshire Natural History and Archeo- 
logical Society. In Parts, 8vo. 2s 6d. 
proofs, 3s. 6d. 

The Annals of the Four Masters, from 
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A.D. 1172 to the conclusion in 1616; con- 
sisting of the Irish text from the original 
MS. and an English translation, with 
copious explanatory Notes, by Joun 
O’Donovan. To be published by sub- 
scription, in 2 vols. 4to. 62. 6s. 

In May will be published No. 1, with 
plates from the originals, ‘*‘ Ancient Coins 
of Cities and Princes, geographically ar- 
ranged and described.’’ By JouHn YonGE 
AKERMAN, F.S.A., one of the Secreta- 
ries of the Numismatic Society. 

The New Testament of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, the text from the 
Authorised Version, with historical Notes, 
and Engravings of many ancient coins 
from the originals in the public and pri- 
vate collections of England and the Con- 
tinent. By J. Y. AKERMAN. In Parts. 

The History and Antiquities of Dart- 
ford, with Incidental Notices of Places in 
the Neighbourhood. By Joun DunkKIN. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 

The subjects for the Vice-Chancellor’s 
prizes to be awarded at the Summer com- 
mencement, 1844, are— 

For Graduates.—In Greek, Latin, or 
English prose, ‘‘ The probable influence 
of increased means of communication 
between different nations, on their civiliza- 
tion.” 

For Undergraduates.—In Greek, Latin, 
or English verse, ‘‘ The ruined Cities of 
Central America.”’ 

Bishop Berkeley’s gold medal for Greek 
has been awarded to James Monaghan, 
B.A. (1841). 

The Vice-Chancellor’s prizes have been 
awarded to Andrew Fawcett, B.A (1843), 
for composition in Latin prose, and to 
William F. Meredith, B.A. (1844), for 
compositions in Latin and English verse. 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 

Mrs. Pemberton of Sherburne Hall, 
having communicated her wish, in com- 
pliance with the recommendation of 
her late husband, John Pemberton, M.A. 
to found a Fellowship in this University, 
to be called the Pemberton Fellowship, of 
the annual value of 100/. and two Scholar- 
ships, each of the annual value of 30/. to 
be called the Pemberton Scholarships, and 
having expressed the conditions on which 
the Fellowship and Scholarships are to be 
held, the endowment was accepted at a 
Convocation held on the 20th of March, 
and the Registrar was directed to convey 
to Mrs. Pemberton the grateful thanks of 
the University for this munificent bene- 
faction. 
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ASTLEY COOPER PRIZE. 

The first award of this munificent prize, 
under the will of the late eminent surgeon, 
whose name it bears, has just taken place. 
Sir Astley Cooper bequeathed a large sum 
of money, to be appropriated in triennial 
prizes for the best essay on certain phy- 
siological subjects named by himself; the 
first, the one now adjudicated, being ‘‘ on 
the structure and uses of the thymus 
gland.’’ The physicians and surgeons of 
Guy’s (Sir Astley’s own) Hospital are the 
appointed judges, and the successful com- 
petitor on this occasion is Mr. Simon, 
one of the anatomical teachers in King’s 
College, and Assistant Surgeon to King’s 
College Hospital. 





The most comprehensive memorial left 
of the late Sir Robert Ker Porter’s talents 
has this year become the property of the 
British Museum. It is a large folio, con- 
taining the original drawings he made 
during his well-known travels in the East, 
illustrated by their attendant notes, and 
all sketched on the relative spots, faithful 
to what he saw, whether views of country, 
cities, remains of antiquity, people and 
their costumes, or ancient inscriptions, 
&e, &c. Sir Robert Ker Porter spent 
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three years, or rather more, in the East, 
indefatigably pursuing his researches, and 
carefully recording, by pen and pencil, 
their results. 





Some of Galileo’s manuscripts, pre- 
sumed to have been lost or burnt by order 
of the Inquisition, have been found at 
Florence, among the archives of the Pa- 
lazzo Pitti. The Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view says:—‘‘ The manuscripts, besides 
being objects of curiosity, are likely to be 
useful to astronomical science, inasmuch 
as they contain information respecting the 
eclipses of former times,—a course of the 
satellites of Jupiter, subjects to which 
Galileo directed great attention.’’ 


Amongst the manuscripts in the Do- 
rian library at Rome, there have been 
found 47 autograph letters of King Henry 
IV. to Clement VIII. (Hypolite Aldo- 
brandini.) They are to be published. 

Moritz Retzsch has brought out a new 
livraison (the 7th) of Illustrations of 
Shakespere. ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor’? is the drama thus illustrated. 


*‘Childe Harold’’ has been translated 
into the German, very spiritedly, by 
Baron Zedlitz. 
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CONSECRATION OF ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, EAST CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


April 16. The new church dedicated 
to St. John at Sidcup in Chislehurst pa- 
rish was consecrated by the Right Rev. 
Dr. Murray, Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
It has been erected almost at the joint ex- 


pense of Lord Bexley and Henry Berens, 
esq. The foundation was laid on the 27th 
Nov. 1841, and the materials used con- 
sisted principally of brick and flint. 
Great attention has been paid to the ar- 
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rangement of the interior. In fact, all 
has been accomplished that taste and skill, 
learned research and liberality, could com- 
mand. Mr. Berens in his report says, 
that owing to ‘‘ the contributions of friends 
he is enabled to report the fitting-up of 
the interior in a far more complete state 
than he anticipated. The whole of the 
windows * have been filled with ground 
plate glass, presented by Mr. Wollaston 
of Welling. A beautiful service of plate 
and other appendages for the communion 
have been presented by members of the 
family of Footscray Place ; a finger organ 
of great power and sweetness, and also a 
peal of six bells, by a member of his own ; 
a complete set of books of the handsomest 
description by his relation the rector of 
Buckland, Surrey; an altar canopy of 
ancient carved oak by the rector of North 
Cray; and a pair of handsome carved 
oak chairs for the east end, by Mr. Hay- 
ward of Dartford.” Mr. Berens might 
justly have enumerated in the catalogue 
some of his own magnificent donations, 
such as the altar-piece, font, pulpit, &c. 
&c. all charged with carvings of our Sa- 
viour, or the apostles, or the saints, or 
scenes illustrative of Scripture passages 
or typical of some article of our holy faith. 
At the back of the communion-table is a 
carved altar-piece beautifully executed by 
V. Bonamii on a pure block of Carrara 
marble, the subject L. Vinci’s Lord’s 
Supper. Around it, in gold letters shaded 
with red, on a mazarine blue, with old 
English illuminated capitals, is inscribed, 
‘*This do in remembrance of me. Draw 
near with faith, and take this holy Sacra- 
ment to your comfort ;’’ the whole encom- 
passed with a carved oaken frame. On 
the dexter side, in a corresponding frame, 
in gilt letters (apparently cut abroad), in 
plain Roman capitals, ‘‘ The Belief’’ and 
“The Lord’s Prayer,’’ whilst on the op- 
posite side to match are ‘‘ The Command- 
ments.” The oaken chairs within the 
communion rails are splendid models of 
carving. The altar-table is also of oak, 
and is covered with a richly and elaborately 
worked altar-cloth. The communion- 
rails are of veined white marble sur- 
mounted with black marble. The font is 
one of the chastest specimens of modern 
construction. It is fitly formed of the 
very purest white Carrara marble, and 
stands on a sexangular pedestal, with 
compartments containing subjects from 
the life of St. John the Evangelist. 
The pulpit is of carved oak of foreign 





* The window at the eastern end is to 
be replaced we understand with stained 
glass at the expense of the Rev, E, W. 
Edgell, 
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workmanship, and bears date ‘‘ Antwerp, 
1651 ;” the execution of the apostles’ 
heads is of the highest merit. The ana- 
logium is of brass, and also from abroad, 
and (if our recollection serves us) is 
surmounted with the Prussian eagle. 
The corbels are also of carved oak, and 
represent the twelve apostles. 

Few prelates can have greater cause 
for congratulation on the visible good 
effects of their labours in the increase of 
church accommodation in their dioceses 
than the present Bishop of Rochester, 
since, within a circuit of five miles of his 
residence at Bromley, no fewer than seven 
episcopal chapels have been erected 
either by the private bounty of individuals 
or public subscription,—two at Bexley, 
one at Bromley, Blackheath, Sydenham, 
Penge, and this at Chislehurst. 

Lord Bexley: (in conjunction with the 
Church-building Commissioners) has un- 
dertaken the erection of an appropriate 
and commodious parsonage-house, and 
invested a sum in the funds for the en- 
dowment of the minister. 


Dartford, A. J. D. 





New CuHurRcHES. 


Sept. 30. The new church at Redhill, 
Surrey, an elegant structure, with a 
beautiful spire, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Winchester. It is calculated 
to hold 600 persons—two-thirds of the 
sittings being free. It was first proposed 
on account of a sum of money (400/.) 
being paid by the London and Brighton 
Railway Company for waste land they had 
taken, and has been liberally carried for- 
ward by the donations of the gentry in 
the neighbourhood. The architect is J. 
T. Knowles, esq. 

Oct. 17. The Lord Bishop of Ripon 
consecrated a new church, built at Gal- 
lowgill, near Kirkby Malzeard. 

Nov. 3. The Bishop of Ripon conse- 
crated the new church at Farsley, in the 
West Riding. The site was presented by 
Thomas Thornhill, esq. of Fixby Hall, 
who contributed 100 guineas towards the 
building fund, which amounted to 1,4502. 
The erection and fitting up of the church 
will not exceed that amount. 

On the same day, the consecration of 
St. Mary’s Church, Plat¢, near Wrotham, 
Kent, was performed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It is capable of accommo- 
dating 500, and has been erected from the 
design of Messrs. Wichcord and Walker. 
It is cruciform in plan, consisting of 
chancel, nave, and transepts ; the style is 
Early English, with a large western 
tower. Its roof is of timber, shewing 
internally the entire framing. The nave 
and trapsepts are fitted up with low 
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pews and free seats, and the chancel 
entirely free from any encumbrance. 
The church is also without galleries, ex- 
cept the tower, which is to contain an 
organ and the singers. The church is placed 
in a most romantic and elevated situation 
on the road to Plaxtol, and the tower, 
which is 65 feet high, is visible for very 
many miles round. A beautiful stained 
glass window over the altar has been pre- 
sented by the Rev. Mr. Randolph; a 
silver altar service, by Miss Yates, of 
Fairlawn; and a stone font by Colonel 
Austen. 

Nov. 5. The new parish church at 
Oldswinford, co. Worc. was opened for 
divine service in the presence of the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, who delivered an 
appropriate sermon. It is built of stone, 
quarried on land belonging to the feoffees 
of Oldswinford Hospital, in the parish of 
Pedmore, and is in the style of the 13th 
century. The windows are full of rich 
tracery, and the whole of them filled with 
stained glass. The church contains 1457 
sittings, 781 of which are free. The cost 
of erection is about 5,000/. raised by 
voluntary subscription, aided by grants 
from the Incorporated Society and from 
the Worcester Diocesan Society. 

Nov. 16. The new church at Cruden, 


ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
March 28. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 
Samuel Birch, esq. Assistant Keeper of 

the Antiquities in the British Museum, 
and one of the Secretaries to the English 
Section of the Archeological Institute at 
Rome, was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

James Dearden, esq. F.S.A., presented 
two impressions of a representation of an 
ancient British ornament, described as 
a collar, discovered in Lancashire in 1831. 
It measures in diameter 54 in., the weight 
is 1lb. 43 0z. ; one half is of a square form, 
enriched with zigzag lines, the other is 
formed of a number of twisted and en- 
graved ornaments, separated from each 
other by small rings, precisely similar to 
the bronze ornament found in Worcester- 
shire, and exhibited by Jabez Allies, esq. 
F.S.A., on Dec. 14, 1843. This last is 
evidently the half of an ornament identical 
in design and purpose with that discovered 
in Lancashire. 

The Lord Stanley of Alderley, F.S.A. 
exhibited an ancient ornament, apparently 
intended as a kind of necklace, formed of 
several pieces of jet or cannel coal, dis- 
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near Aberdeen, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of the diocese. It is built in the 
Early English style, having long, narrow, 
lancet windows, with alternate buttresses, 
and a spire about 90 feet high, which, from 
its elevated position, is seen to a great 
distance both by sea and land. The 
structure is plain and simple, but chaste 
and appropriate. The internal arrange- 
ments are all carefully studied. The 
ground has been granted by the Earl of 
Erroll, who has otherwise contributed to 
this pious work. 

Dec. 12. A new district church on the 
Dicker Common, in the parish of Arling- 
ton, Sussex, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Chichester. This church, which is 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, has been 
built in the course of the last year by 
voluntary contributions, aided by grants 
from the Incorporated Society and the 
Chichester Diocesan Association. Itcon- 
tains about 300 sittings, all of which are 
free, and is designed to supply the spiritual 
wants of a population of about 500 souls, 
settled of late years in a newly-inclosed 
country remote from their parish church, 
and generally in humble circumstances, 
The Rev. Dr. Warneford has given 5004. 
towards the endowment. 
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covered near Holyhead Mountain, in 
Anglesea, in 1828. It is formed of several 
pieces, gradually narrowing towards the 
two extremities, attached together by 
means of numerous small holes drilled 
through the inner edges, and entirely 
through the breadth of some pieces. The 
portions of greatest width, towards the 
centre of the necklace, measure 24 in. by 
about 5-8ths in breadth, and 2-5ths in 
thickness. A representation of a similar 
ornament, formed of amber, and found in 
a barrow at Kington Deverill in Wiltshire, 
is given by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
Ancient Wilts, vol. I. pl. 3, p. 46. This 
necklace was accompanied by another, 
formed of oblong beads, of a form slightly 
tapering from the middle, and measuring 
in length from jin. to 1gin.; also a small 
conical button, similar in form to some of 
bone which are represented in the same 
work, vol. I. pl. 12, p. 103; and a small 
triangular ornament, all formed of the 
same light and slightly inflammable sub- 
stance, either coal or jet. Some portion 


of these neck-ornaments appear to be de- 
ficient, and the entire length cannot be 
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ascertained. They were deposited in 
cavity of the rock, probably sepulchral, in 
which two urns were found, which on ex. 
posure to the air fell quickly to pieces. 

Charles Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A., ex- 
hibited a jug, communicated by Thomas 
Neale, esq. being a specimen of Flemish 
ware, of a greyish white colour, stamped 
with ornamental designs, and of elegant 
fashion. It was found at Butley Priory, 
Norfolk, and is now preserved in the 
Chelmsford and Essex Museum. Its date 
is of the close of the XVI. century. A 
representation drawn by John Adey Rep- 
ton, esq. F.S.A., accompanied this ex- 
hibition. 

Mr. B. Hertz, of Great Marlborough- 
street, exhibited a series of ancient keys 
formed of bronze, some of which bear a 
remarkable resemblance to the ring-keys 
and patented inventions of modern times. 

Albert Way, esq. Director, exhibited a 
variety of antiquities communicated by 
Mr. W. G. Rogers, of Great Newport- 
street, consisting of German carvings in 
oak, forming various groups illustrative of 
the ‘* Via Crucis ;’’ an Italian holy-water 
vessel of bronze; and a candlestick of 
copper, elaborately enriched with silver 
ornaments, described as having been 
brought from the Alhambra, and similar 
to one which was formerly at Strawberry 
Hill. 

It was announced that Charles Fre- 
derick Barnwell, esq. M.A., Beriah Bot- 
field, esq. M.P., Richard Lord Braybrooke, 
and the Rev. Samuel Roffey Maitland, 
M.A., had been appointed auditors of the 
accounts of the Society for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1843. 

April 18. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

John Barrow, esq. of the Admiralty, 
author of Travels in Norway and Iceland, 
&c. was elected Fellow. 

Among the presents received was a copy 
of Iconographie Chrétienne, Histoire de 
Dieu, by M. Didron, Paris, 1843, 4to. 
This work forms the commencement of 
an elaborate treatise illustrative of the 
Symbolism of Christian Art, and exhibits 
the varieties of distinctive conventional 
representation adopted by the artists of 
the Middle Ages in regard to each of the 
three persons of the Trinity. The volume 
is profusely illustrated with wood-cuts. 

The Lord Stanley of Alderley, F.S.A. 
exhibited a Britishsepulchral urn, contain- 
ing fragments of burned bones, found in 
digging for gravel, in the township of 
Over Alderley, Cheshire, near the Mac- 
clesfield road, and adjacent to a supposed 
ancient line of communication. The form 
is remarkable, on account of the small 
perforated handles or ears, placed at 
intervals around the upper part, as if for 
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suspension. Another urn, found near the 
same spot, is represented in Ormerod’s 
History of Cheshire. 

Albert Way, esq. Director, exhibited 
various Roman remains communicated by 
the Central Committee of the British 
Archeological Association, They were 
found on an elevated spot, about three 
miles south of Chesterford, and submitted 
for examination by Mr. Joseph Clarke, of 
Saffron Walden. They consist of paterse 
and small vessels of red ware, some of 
which are plain, and others ornamented 
with foliage ; with the potter’s mark upon 
one of them, OF * VERI (officind Veri), 
Also a remarkable vessel of thin glass 44 
in. high, and 2j wide, which holds about 
half a pint, and is embossed on the sur- 
face so as to resemble the cone of the 
fir; a glass lachrymatory ; ornaments of 
bronze, fashioned as lions’ faces, and ap- 
parently intended as the heads of nails ; 
portions of various glass vessels, and of a 
very large amphora ; with a coin of Tra- 
jan. Numerous fragments of pottery and 
glass were found in different parts of the 
hill. 

Charles Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited a circular leaden fibula, purchased 
in London by Mr. B. Nightingale, and 
resembling at first sight the Roman me- 
dallions which occasionally are found 
mounted in gold borders. It measures in 
diameter two inches; a bust, with a 
rudely shaped and crested helmet appears 
on the obverse, and the remains of fasten- 
ings on the inner side show that it was 
destined to be used as a brooch. Ad- 
joining the bust are seen certain letters, 
explained by Mr. Smith as indicating the 
name of Vitalianus, the Gothic chieftain, 
who, at the head of 60,000 barbarians, 
waged war during six years with Anas- 
tasius. 

Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated, in a letter to the President, ob- 
servations on the identity of the Fitz- 
Robert, one of the Barons who compelled 
King John to sign Magna Charta, sug- 
gesting that, according to the practice of 
adopting a surname formed by prefixing 
Fitz to the Christian name of the father, 
he was probably the John Fitz-Robert, 
son of Robert Fitz-Roger, whose chief 
seat was at Clavering, in Essex. A pedi- 
gree was annexed showing the descent, 
drawn from the Close Rolls, and Baker’s 
History of Northamptonshire, parish of 
Aynhoe. 

Evelyn Philip Shirley, esq. M.P. coms 
municated, by the hands of Sir Frederic 
Madden, F.S.A. a charter of the XIIth 
century, preserved amongst the muni- 
ments of the Lechmere family, being a 
confirmation from Ralph de Mortuo Mari 
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of a grant of land in Wribbenhall, co. 
Worcester. The peculiarities consist in 
its being signed with a cross by each of 
the persons who make and confirm the 
grant, a practice of rare occurrence; and 
in the mode of appending the seal, by a 
thin label, not from the foot, as usual, 
but from the middle of it. No similar 
instance of this mode of attaching the seal 
has hitherto been noticed in England ; an 
instance in some degree similar occurs in 
the collection of charters at the Hotel de 
Soubise, Paris. 

John Bidwell, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
curious signet ring of fine gold, found at 
Thetford, in Suffolk, in 1823, accom- 
panied by some observations in a letter 
from Albert Way, esq. Director. The 
ring bears, as the chief device, an eagle 
displayed ; on the inner side is engraved 
a bird, with the wings closed, and in- 
tended, as Mr. Hudson Gurney supposed, 
to represent a raven; a conjecture which, 
with various other considerations, led him 
to appropriate the ring to Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas, the adherent of Henry VII. 
This device may, however, represent a 
falcon ; a ducal crown is placed over the 
head of the bird, and, from the design of 
this ornament, and general fashion of the 
ring, Mr. Way is disposed to consider it 
a relic of the earlier part of the XIVth 
century. It is very similar to inscribed 
signet rings discovered on the field of 
Cressy. No satisfactory appropriation of 
these devices, which appear to be heraldic, 
has been hitherto proposed. The ring 
was evidently a love-token, as appears by 
the legend inscribed both externally and 
on the inner side, DEUS ME OUROYE DE 
VOUS SEUIR A GREE—COM MOUN COUER 
DESIRE, God work for me to make my 
suit welcome to you, as my heart desires, 
Ovroye is the optative either of ovrer, cor- 
rupted from operari, or ouvrir, aperire; 
the word occurs often in either sense in 
early tales of romance. The verb sevir, 
written by Joinville sivre, signifies to 
follow, as in Anglo-Norman sever or 
sevyr, to sue; but it may also imply to 
render service. This interesting ring 
weighs 5 dwts. 10 grs. and appears to have 
been partially enamelled. 

Albert Way, esq. Director, communi- 
cated a letter from Charles Tucker, esq. 
of Harpford, Devon, descriptive of the 
curious cathedral of Albi, department of 
Tarn, in the south of France, according 
to observations made during a recent 
journey. This noble structure is little 
known, it lies remote from any great 
route, about nine posts north of Toulouse : 
it is constructed with brick; the first 
stone was laid by Bp. Bernard, August 
15, 1282, and the church was consecrated 
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in 1480. The tower at the west end was 
elevated by Louis d’Amboise, in 1475, to 
the height of 290 feet, and its construc- 
tion is remarkable. In the interior of the 
church the elaborate screen and enclosure 
of the choir are richly sculptured, but the 
most striking feature of interest consists 
in the profusion of paintings in fresco, 
which decorate the walls of the cathedral, 
and, by their freshness of colouring, afford 
a striking proof of the durability of that 
kind of decoration. The earliest are of 
the XIVth century. The stone-work of 
the choir, constructed under Cardinal 
Louis d’Ambroise, by a company of itine- 
rant masons from Strasburg, is most ela- 
borate, and enriched with a profusion of 
statues and delicate tabernacle work. This 
cathedral was condemned by the Direc- 
tory, and preserved by stratagem, being 
one of the few existing monuments of 
architecture which escaped with compara- 
tively little injury, although the painted 
glass, the numerous and splendid sepul- 
chral brasses, the rich screens of iron- 
work, and other decorations were de- 
stroyed. 

Edward Blore, esq. F.S.A., exhibited 
two sketches representing the Ancient 
Refectory of Great Malvern Priory, now 
wholly demolished. These sketches were 
made in 1837. The exterior had heen much 
disguised by recent repairs, and the build- 
ing, on account of its unattractive ex- 
ternal aspect, had been little noticed; it 
had the ordinary appearance of a barn, 
and was usually filled with the produce of 
the farm to which it was attached. The 
chief feature of interest was the beautiful 
roof, as shown in the interior view, which 
formed a very interesting illustration of 
the domestic architecture of the XIVth 
century. Two years subsequently the 
whole building was wantonly destroyed, 
merely to make way for a poultry-yard 
and some out-buildings; and _ these 
sketches are now, perhaps, the only me- 
morials of its curious construction. It 
consisted of a hall, with the usual par- 
tition, and two doors at one extremity, 
adjoining the butteries; the general cha- 
racter of the construction and ornaments 
showed that it was built in the early part 
of the reign of Edward III. It was con. 
structed entirely of timber, which ap- 
peared in a very sound state; the hall 
was divided into four bays, by three prin- 
cipals, with intermediate subordinate prin- 
cipals to give support to the purlins. In 
each bay, except in that which contained 
a plain door of entrance, were two tier of 
square-headed traceried windows, the 
pattern of the tracery being varied, as 
usual in works of that period. The loss 
of this interesting specimen by needless 
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demolition, in wanton disregard and 
ignorance of its value, is another evidence 
of the urgent necessity of prompt and 
judicious measures to secure as far as 
possible the existence of ancient remains ; 
and the exertions of intelligent antiquaries 
should be zealously directed to the dif- 
fusion of a more intelligent taste for such 
objects, as the best means of securing their 
preservation, whilst they keep a vigilant 
eye upon any act which may threaten their 
existence. 

April 23. This being St. George’s Day, 
the annual elections took place. The of- 
ficers were all re-chosen, with the follow- 
ing Council. [The names of the new 
Councillors are printed in Italics } 

George Earl of Aberdeen, K.T., F.R.S. 
President ; Thomas Amyot, esq. F.R.S. 
Treasurer; Charles F. Barnwell, esq. 
M.A. F.R.S.; Beriah Botfield, esq. 
F.R.S. ; Richard Lord Braybrooke ; Wil- 
liam Bromet, M.D.; Nicholas Carlisle, 
esq. K.H. F.R.S. Secretary ; Lord Albert 
Conyngham ; Sir Henry Ellis, K.H. F.R.S, 
Secretary ; Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart. ; 
Hudson Gurney, esq. F.R.S. V.-P.; 
Henry Hallam, esq. M.A. F.R.S. V.-P.; 
William Richard Hamilton, esq. F.R.S. 
V.-P.; Rev. S. R. Maitland, M.A. 
F.R.S.; Thomas W. King, esq.; Philip 
Viscount Mahon, V.-P.; Thomas Joseph 
Pettigrew, esq.; Charles Roach Smith, 
esq.; Capt. Wm. H. Smythe, R.N. 
F.R.S. ; Thomas Stapleton, esq. ; Albert 
Way, esq. M.A. Director. 

A party of the Society, nearly forty in 
number, afterwards dined at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, Lord Viscount Mahon, 
V.P. in the chair. 





BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

The Central Committee of this Associa- 
tion have issued their first Quarterly 
Journal, from which we learn the follow- 
ing particulars of the principal matters of 
antiquarian interest, which have hitherto 
been laid before it :— 

A letter from the Rev. W. L. Girardot, 
curate of Godshill, in the Isle of Wight, 
respecting some paintings recently found 
on the walls of the church of Godshill. 
The subject is that of the Saviour on the 
cross, which, Mr. Girardot imagines, is 
placed against a shrub or tree. 

A letter from the Rev. W. Dyke, curate 
of Cradley, Herefordshire, concerning the 
site of St. Michael’s chapel, Great Mal- 
vern. Some small remains of this chapel, 
which was probably the oratory of St. 
Werstan, who first made the settlement 
on the Malvern Hills, adjoining the po- 
sition subsequently occupied by the priory, 
still exist within a walled garden in the 
upper part of the village. 

Gent. Mag, Vou, * XI. 
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A letter from the Rev. John L. Petit, 
on some peculiarities of Church Architec- 
ture in Wiltshire and Gloucestershire. 

Mr. W. H. Rolfe, of Sandwich, for- 
warded for inspection some minute pieces 
of worked gold, found on the sea shore, 
under the cliff opposite the Infirmary at 
Margate. The fragments appear to be 
portions of coins and ornaments. One is 
evidently part of a half-noble of one of the 
Edwards or Henrys, another resembles 
the loops attached to Roman and early 
French gold coins for the purpose of 
wearing them as decorations of the 
person. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith informed the 
Committee that Mr. Joseph Clarke, of 
Saffron Walden, had recently visited 
Wootton in Northamptonshire, for the 
purpose of obtaining authentic information 
respecting a discovery of coins, reported 
to have been made at that village about a 
year since. Mr. Clarke’s visit proved 
successful, and although many of the 
coins had been dispersed since the dis- 
covery took place, he succeeded in obtain- 
ing the remainder (615) for examination. 
They were deposited in an urn; the 
mouth protruded from the side of a bank 
in which it had been buried, and had been 
noticed for years by labourers in going to 
and from their work. The coins, all of 
small brass, are as follows :— 


Reverses. Total. 

GES sissies DW ieccses @& 
BOROMEsicissasss Biasccase WW 
POMOMES cicssccsen Mecsas B 
VIRIONS ccviseve 19 ss dice SB 
DOOD: scncdsornee DF eeceae 3 
Tetricus Pater .... 9 .e.e0. 117 
Tetricus Filius .... 5 .e..0. 46 
Cieetins £1. sicces BMiccocse @ 
CUMIN accccose 4 asices § 
Aurelianus++++-+++ 10 «see. 15 
TOES ssassisrcs Bisra 
Probus ee ee ae eeee 16 eereee 28 
Nemerienee ciccss 1 sveses 1 
615 


Among these coins not a single new va- 
riety occurs, and but very few rare re- 
verses. They afford, however, another 
example to those noted in many similar 
discoveries, of the usual occurrence of 
this and other series of coins in con- 
formity with their accepted degrees of 
rarity. 

A note from the Ven. Archdeacon Hill, 
giving an account of the discovery at Bon- 
church, Isle of Wight, of some urns con- 
taining burnt bones and ashes. These 
remains were found by the Rev. James 
White, during excavations 5 ee a 
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cottage, at a distance of about 600 yards 
from the sea. 

Mr. Thomas Charles, of Maidstone, 
communicated a notice of researches now 
under prosecution by himself and Mr. C. 
T. Smythe, which he hopes will be of 
interest to the antiquary, as they may 
furnish particulars respecting the dis- 
covery of a Roman building on the banks 
of the Medway, close to Maidstone. The 
excavations, as far as they have yet pro- 
eeeded, have disclosed walls, pavements 
of a coarse kind, fresco paintings, &c. 

Mr. Fitch, of Ipswich, forwarded for 
exhibition an aureus of Vespasian, found 
at Helmingham, county of Suffolk. The 
reverse exhibits the Emperor, crowned by 
Victory ; in the exergue, COS: VIII. 

Mr. C. R. Smith exhibited drawings. 
executed by Mr. Kennett Martin, of 
Ramsgate, showing the positions of two 
human skeletons, and also of some urns, 
which, a few years since, were discovered 
during the excavations for the foundations 
of a house on the Western Cliff, near 
Ramsgate. The skeletons were deposited 
in a horizontal position, at a considerable 
distance from each other, in a basin-shaped 
grave, dug out of the solid chalk, and 
filled in with chalk rubble. This grave 
appears to have been of more extensive 
dimensions than would have been abso- 
lutely necessary for two corpses. In a 
recent discovery of skeletons at Stowting, 
in the same county, it was noticed that in 
a grave scooped out of the chalk soil, 
which was capacious enough for seven or 
eight bodies, only one skeleton was dis- 
covered. The urns were found arranged 
in groups on either side of, and a few feet 
from, the grave. Some of them contained 
burnt bones, and with them was found a 
bronze fibula and a patera of the well- 
known red Roman pottery, with the ivy- 
leaf pattern on the rim. These sepulchral 
interments, although so contiguous to 
each other, would appear to belong to 
different times. The urns are unquestion- 
ably Roman, and their contents warrant 
their being referred to the Romano- British 
epoch, but the skeletons would appear to 
indicate a burial of a later period. 

Mr. Martin also contributed a sketch of 
the excavations which uncovered part of 
the remains of the ancient pier of Rams- 
gate, with the depth in feet, the nature of 
the soil, the specimens of coins, and other 
objects found. Atthe depth of from seven 
to eight feet, coins of the Henrys and 
Edwards were met with; three or four 
feet lower, large flints and bricks (pre- 
sumed to be Roman); at the depth of 
from sixteen to twenty feet, piles of wood 
sunk in the solid chalk were discovered, 
and among them Roman coins, in small 
brass, of the Constantine family. 
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Mr. C. R. Smith informed the Com- 
mittee that inconsequence of a communica- 
tion from Mr. W. Bland, of Hartlip, in 
Kent, he (Mr. S.) had visited the village 
of Stowting, in the same county, and in- 
spected some ancient remains recently 
discovered in cutting a new road up the 
hill leading towards the common. They 
consist of long swords, spears, and javelin- 
heads, knives, and bosses of shields, of 
iron; circular gilt brooches, set with 
coloured glass and vitrified pastes ; buckles 
of bronze, silvered ; beads of glass, amber, 
and coloured clay; a thin copper basin, 
and three coins, of Pius, Plautilla, and 
Valens. These objects were found de- 
posited by the sides of about thirty ske- 
letons, at from two to four feet deep, in 
the chalk of which the hill is composed. 
The graves in which the skeletons were 
found were filled in with mould. One of 
the bosses, like a specimen noticed in 
Douglas’s Nenia Britannica, is ornamented 
on the top with a thin plate of silver, and 
the tops of the nails or rivets, which 
fastened the boss to the shield, are also 
silvered. Since Mr. Smith’s visit, an urn 
has been found and some other objects, 
of the whole of which careful drawings 
will be madeby the Rev. Frederick Wrench, 
who has promised to forward them, as 
soon as the excavations are completed, 
for the inspection of the Committee. 

The village of Stowting is situated in a 
secluded nook in the chalk hills called the 
Back- Bone of Kent, about two miles from 
Lyminge, and seven from Folkstone. 
In a field below the hill where the an- 
tiquities before mentioned were discovered, 
two skeletons were dug up, many years 
since, together with iron weapons; and 
in a field called Ten-acre Field some 
hundreds of large brass Roman coins were 
ploughed up. Five of these, now in the 
possession of Mr. Andrews, the proprietor 
of the field, are of Hadrianus, Aurelius, 
Faustina Junior, Commodus, and Severus. 
Coins are often found in the adjacent 
fields, and in the village. Two small brass 
coins of Carausius and Licinius, picked 
up in a locality termed the Market-place, 
are in the possession of the Rev. F. 
Wrench. On the hills are barrows, some 
of which seem to have been partially ex- 
cavated. 

Mr. John G. Waller made three com- 
munications. The first related to the 
state of the monument of Brian Rocliff, 
in Cowthorpe church, twelve miles distant 
from York, which records the founder and 
builder of the church, fundator et con- 
structor hujus ecclesia tocius operis usque 
ad consummacionem. He is represented 
with his lady holding a model of the church 
between them; over their heads are 
canopies and heraldic decorations, ‘I 
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found this interesting memorial in a most 
disgraceful state of neglect; the canopies 
much mutilated, many fragments with 
escocheons of arms, and the whole of the 
inscription, in the parish chest, liable to 
constant spoliation : added to this, a large 
stone was placed upon the figures. Surely 
a monument like this, a record of a bene- 
faction and an event (for so we may call 
the erection of the church), deserves to 
be rescued from a lot but too common to 
such remains. The history of Brian Ro- 
cliff is found in the very interesting volume 
published by the Camden Society, The 
Plumpton Correspondence.” 

The second communication of Mr. 
Waller was a notice respecting some ef- 
figies of wood, at Little Horkesley, in 
Essex, which when Mr. Waller visited the 
church about six years ago were placed 
near the porch. They represent two 
knights and a lady, apparently of the early 
part of the fourteenth century. Mr. 
Waller states that he was informed they 
had been recently displaced from their 
proper position in the church, and were 
then, with unbecoming neglect, put out 
of sight in a corner near the porch. 

The third communication described not 
the destruction of a monument only, but 
that of a church and its monuments. Mr. 
Waller states, ‘‘ About five years ago I 
visited the ruins of Quarendon chapel, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Ayles- 
bury, county of Bucks: I found the walls 
in good condition as far as regards stabi- 
lity, and only suffering from neglect and 
wanton injury. The interior presented all 
the pillars and arches supporting them in 
good condition, save the injury caused by 
the visitors cutting their names thereon, 
and everything shewing how little share 
time had had in the work of demolition.”’ 
This matter has, however, been long since 
made known; see the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for Dec. 1817, where exterior and 
interior views of the chapel were given. 

Mr. Way reported that the monumental 
brass of Sir John Felbrigg, the founder of 
Playford church, Suffolk, had been torn 
up, and, at the time when he visited the 
church, not many years since, was in the 
church chest. By a subsequent commu- 
nication from Mr. D. E. Davy, of Ufford, 
it appears that this interesting memorial 
has been affixed to a stone in the chancel, 
but many portions are now defective. 

Dr. J. Jacob, of Uxbridge, announced 
that he proposes to publish a new series 
of the Monumental Brasses of England. 

Mr. William Sidney Gibson, of New. 
castle, communicated to the committee, 
that the corporation of that city propose 
to demolish an interesting example of 
ecclesiastical architecture, the ancient 
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church of the Hospital of the Blessed 
Virgin, on the wreck of which a grammar 
school was founded by Queen Elizabeth. 
Mr. Gibson promises a detailed descrip- 
tion of this curious structure, the preser- 
vation of which for the purposes of public 
worship in a populous city, where in- 
creased church accommodation must be 
highly desirable, could not fail, at a pe- 
riod when much attention has been given 
in Newcastle to architectural decoration, 
to benefit and gratify the public. It also 
appears that this venerable monument in- 
terferes with no local convenience, and 
that persons who take an interest in its 
preservation would gladly contribute. 

The Archeological Journal, in addition 
to the preceding Report, contains brief 
articles on Numismatics, by Mr. C. R. 
Smith ; on Painted Glass, by C. Winston, 
esq. ; on Anglo-Saxon Architecture, with 
numerous wood-cuts, by T. Wright, esq. ; 
on Bell Turrets, with engravings, by the 
Rev.J.L. Petit; on theMedieval Antiquities 
of Anglesey, by the Rev. H. L. Jones; on 
the Horn shaped headdress in the reign 
of Edward I. by T. Wright, esq.; on the 
Cross-legged Effigies commonly attributed 
to Templars, by Watson S. Walford, esq. ; 
a Catalogue of the Emblems of Saints, by 
the Rev. C. Hart ; Early English Receipts 
for Painting, Gilding, &c. communicated 
by Mr. Wright; a Review,with wood-cuts, 
of M. Didron’s Iconographie Chrétienne, 
&e. 

The members of the Association now 
amount toabout 660, including ten Bishops 
and ten Deans. We are enabled to 
announce that the General Meeting is 
definitively fixed to take place at Canter- 
bury (with the sanction of the Dean and 
Chapter) about the middle of July, and 
that it is proposed to proceed at that time 
with the excavations commenced last year, 
by private parties, at the Roman town, or 
fortress, of Richborough. 





CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

At the Terminal meeting of this society, 
held March 20, 

Mr. Nicholls, of Trinity college, read 
an elaborate paper on the Ancient Military 
Works of Cambridge, tracing their history 
from the time of the Romans downwards. 
He illustrated the subject by plans of the 
castle and fortifications. 

Mr. Woodham exhibited to the society 
an impression of an ancient seal found at 
Guilden Morden, on the site of a ruined 
chapel dedicated to St. Rhaderia. 

Mr. Goodwin presented a drawing of 
a cup belonging to Corpus Christi college. 
Several other specimens of plate were 
mentioned which it would be desirable to 
include amongst the lithographs of college 
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plate, which the society has decided upon 
publishing. 

Professor Corrie gave a short account 
of the celebrated relic called the ‘* Blood 
of Hayles,’’ and preserved in the monastery 
of that name in Gloucestershire. He 
proved, by reference to Holinshed, and 
also to the original report of Latimer, and 
the other visitors of the monastery, that 
the common story of its being the blood 
of a duck, renewed every week, was in- 
correct. 

Professor Willis then laid upon the 
table a copy of his paper on the Archi- 
tectural Nomenclature of the Middle Ages, 
forming Part IX. of the society’s publica- 
tions, 








NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

April 25. Dr. Lee in the chair. 

Samuel Sandilands Rogers, esq. and 
Peter Hardy, esq. F.R.S. were elected 
Members. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith, Hon. Sec. brought 
before the Society several rare and un- 
edited coins, among which were, 1. A brass 
coin of Cunolelinus, obv. victory standing 
to the left cv. rev. an eagle. In the 
collection of W. Bateman, esq. 2. A 
silver coin the size of, and found with 
some sceattas in Kent, obv. male un- 
bearded head to the left, rev. a winged 
figure, in the field e. ep. This piece re- 
sembles the British or Gaulish coins, and 
is particularly remarkable as being found 
with Saxon sceattas with which it accords 
in weight. It is in the cabinet of W. H. 
Rolfe, esq. 3. A gold coin mounted with 
a loop, obv. EVPARDVS EPS. diademed 
head, and robed bust to the right, rev. a 
double cross, on either side Ninv. Mr. 
Smith remarked that this coin is altogether 
of a novel description, and he attributes 
it to Eupardus, a Bishop of Autun, who 
lived about the beginning of the sixth 
century, but of whom history gives little 
or nothing beyond the name. This unique 
coin is also in the collection of Mr. Rolfe, 
and was found at Canterbury. 

J. N. Hughes, esq. forwarded for ex- 
hibition some small brass Roman coins 
found in excavating the foundation of an 
ancient building at Micheldever on the 
estate of Sir Thomas Baring. 

The Rev. Henry Jenkins exhibited a 
gold British coin found at Mark’s Tey, in 
Essex. 

Read, 1. A note from the Rev. T. F. 
Dymock, on an unpublished coin of Har- 
dycanute. 

2. A paper by Samuel Birch, esq. on 
the coins of Cunobeline, reading Tasc, or 
TASCIA, OF TASCIOVANI‘F’ For two 
centuries these coins have exercised the 
criticism of numismatists without any 
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satisfactory interpretation being given. 
Mr. Birch grounding his argument upon 
comparison with contemporaneous coins 
of Augustus reading CAESAR'DIVI'F", ex- 
plains the British cvNOBELINVS‘’REX’ 
TASCIOVANI'Filius, Cunobelin King, son 
of Tasciovan. There is no classical au- 
thority for the name Tasciovanus, but 
there seems some analogy between it and 
that of Tasgetus and Taximagulus, the 
King of Kent, who attacked Cesar ; while 
Geoffry of Monmouth and others who 
trace the succession from Brute call the 
predecessor of Cunobeline, Tenuantius, 
Themantius, and various other names, a 
slight alteration in the orthography of 
which would reduce this word to Tascio- 
vanus. 

Casts from several coins in the British 
Museum were exhibited by Mr. Birch in 
illustration of his paper. 

3. A paper by Charles Johnson, esq. on 
the salt money of Abyssinia called ‘‘ ah- 
mulah.”’ 

These ‘‘ahmulahs’’ vary in size, but 
are usually about eight inches long, and 
narrower at the extremities than in the 
middle. From the deliquescent nature of 
the material great differences exist between 
a new specimen and one that has been in 
exchange for only a few months, especially 
in the rainy season, when they lose their 
character as currency and become articles 
of exchange alone. As money, new salt- 
pieces are received in Shoa during the dry 
months at the rate of twenty for the 
favourite Austrian dollar of the coinage 
of 1782, bearing on the obverse the head 
of the Empress Maria Theresa. It is 
essential that the diadem, shoulder knot, 
and the letters S:F* under all, should be 
distinctly visible, as any other dollar will 
bring only sixteen or eighteen ahmulahs. 

4. A paper by Thomas Burgon, esq. on 
Three Denominations of Greek Money and 
their application to the discovery of the 
Tyrian and Aegyptian (or Ptolemaic) 
Drachme and Talents. 





ROMAN ANTIQUITIES NEAR CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr. Deck of Cambridge has collected 
an abundance of Roman remains, some 
obtained from the site of the old castle 
recently levelled to make way for im- 
provements in that part of the town, 
others derived from excavations in Jesus 
and Emmanuel lanes; and no small quan- 
tity obtained from Comberton, Trum- 
pington, and the Bartlow Hills. These 
consisted of Roman bricks, cinerary urns, 
and other pottery ware of divers quality 
and for various purposes, several curious 
articles in bronze and other metals, glass, 
coins of Vespasian and Antoninus Pius, 
portions of the human skeleton, fresco 
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paintings, &c. &c. Mr. Deck is en- 
abled, from his practical knowledge as a 
chemist, to account for the remarkable 
changes which some of the specimens have 
undergone by the action of the air, damp, 
and other causes. 





THE PORCELAIN TOWER AT NANKING. 

A British officer obtained some particu- 
lars and a printed paper from a person in 
charge of the above edifice, of which the 
following is a translation. It exhibits in 
a striking manner the gross credulity and 
superstition of the Chinese. Subjoined is 
an extract from the literal translation :— 

‘* After the removal of the imperial 
residence from Nanking to Pekin, this 
temple was erected by the bounty of the 
Emperor Yung-lo. The work of erection 
occupied a period of 19 years. The build- 
ing consists of nine stories of variegated 
porcelain, and its height is about 350 feet, 
with a pineapple of gilt copper at the 
summit. Above each of the roofs is the 
head of a dragon, from which, supported 
by iron rods, hang eight bells, and, below, 
at right angles, are 80 bells, making in all 
152. On the outside of the nine stages 
there are 128 lamps; and below, in the 
centre of the octagonal hall, twelve por- 
celain lamps. Above they illuminate the 
thirty-three heavens, and below they en- 
lighten both the good and the bad among 
men. On the top are two copper boilers, 
weighing 1,200 Ibs. and a dish of 600 lbs. 
weight, placed there in order constantly to 
avert human calamities. 

‘This pagoda has been the glory of the 
ages since Yung-lo rebuilt and beautified 
it; and, as a monument of imperial grati- 
tude, it is called the ‘ Temple of Grati- 
tude.’ The expense of its erection was 
2,485,484 Chinese ounces of silver, equi- 
valent to 150,000/. sterling. 

‘« There are in this pagoda, as a charm 
against malignant influences, one car- 
buncle ; as a preservative from water, one 
pearl; from fire, one pearl; from wind, 
one pearl; from dust, one pearl; with 
several Chinese translations of Sanscrit 
books relating to Buddha and Buddhism.” 

Lecompte, in his Journey through China, 
says, ‘‘ The wall at the bottom is at least 
twelve feet thick. The staircase is narrow 
and troublesome, the steps being very 
high; the ceiling of each room is beauti- 
fied with paintings, and the walls of the 
upper rooms have several niches full of 
carved idols. There are several priests or 
bonzes attached to the building, to keep it 
in order, and illuminate it on festival oc- 
casions. This is effected by means of 
lanterns made of thin oyster shells, used 
by the Chinese instead of glass. These 
are placed at each of the eight angles, on 


every story, and the effect of the subdued 
light on the highly reflective surface of 
the tower is very striking and beautiful.’’ 





POMANDER OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Mr, James Murdoch, grocer, Airdrie, 
has an interesting relic of Mary Queen of 
Scots, of the authenticity of which there 
can be no reasonable doubt. It isa small 
round box, bearing a tolerably close re- 
semblance, in point of size and general 
appearance, to the vinegarette presently in 
use among the ladies, and may-have been 
used for the same purpose by the unfor- 
tunate Queen. The substance of which 
it is composed resembles gold, though it 
is evidently an inferior metal. In the lid 
is set a very fine specimen of the lapis 
lazuli, of a beautiful blue colour. This box 
was presented by the Queen to a favour- 
ite gardener, named M'‘Culloch, in the 
gardens attached to the Royal Palace at 
Lithlingow ; and has ever since remained 
in the possession of his descendants, 
handed down from father to son, and 
cherished by them as a precious relic. 
One of these descendants, a woman, is at 
present residing in Linlithgow, and has 
the custody of the keys of the palace—a 
privilege which, it appears, she enjoys by 
a sort of hereditary right. The last de- 
scendant of the family, however, into 
whose hands the box came was Mr. 
M‘Culloch, present Procurator Fiscal of 
Airdrie, who lately presented the relic to 
Mr... Murdoch of that town—a gentleman 
who possesses, perhaps, the largest private 
collection of antiquities in the west of 
Scotland. The notion in Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
family appears to be, that the relic was 
presented to their ancestor as a snuff-box. 
That this is an erroneous supposition, 
however, will at once be made clear by 
the fact that tobacco was not introduced 
even into England till the year preceding 
Queen Mary’s death. 





An ancient fresco painting has been 
discovered in Rotherham church, York- 
shire. Over the point of an arch is a half- 
length figure of the Saviour, surrounded 
by a great number of figures, with their 
hands clasped in a devotional attitude. 
From this description we think the subject 
is most probably the Last Judgment. 
The figures were about four feet in height, 
and each is distinctly marked by a broad 
black outline. 





Ancient Coins. —About the beginning 
of the present year the son of a poor man, 
who holds a small possession in what is 
called the forest or common of Cowie, 
about three miles north from Stonehaven, 
in digging for the purpose of blasting, 
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came upon some ancient coins buried 
about three feet deep in the earth. They 
had the appearance of having been con- 
tained in some earthen vessel, no remains 
of which, however, were found. Those 
in the centre were much decayed, those on 
the outside in better preservation; but all 
were covered with a hard coat of green 
rust. They proved to be Roman denarii 
(silver), containing a fine variety of those 
of the Emperor Vespasian, his two sons 
Titus and Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Antoninus 
Philosophus, Lucius Verus, colleague of 
the latter ; Commodus son of Antoninus 
Philosophus and Septimus Severus, who 
died at York; with several of Roman 
ladies, in particular Faustina, daughter of 
Antoninus Pius, and wife of Antoninus 
Philosophus. The greatest number were 
of Antonini, no two of them having the 
same reverse. At the time they had been 
deposited the ground, although now en- 
tirely denuded, must have been covered 
with wood, as the many roots and fallen 
trunks of oak trees abandantly testify. 
The ancient forest or common of Cowie is 
situated on a tail of the Grampians, which 
approach the coast here, and the place 
where the coins were found is about a mile 
and a half from the ancient encampment 
of Re or Righ Dikes, mentioned by Sir 
Walter Scott in bis novel of the Antiquary. 





At Kingston, near Kegworth, Leicester- 
shire, the men employed by Mr. Strutt in 
the erection of his new mansion have 
turned up a quantity of funeral urns, 
many of which are of fine workmanship. 
They contain calcined bones and ashes, 
and from the number already discovered 
(upwards of fifty) it is supposed that it 
was a place of Roman sepulture for a con- 
siderable district. No coins have been 
found. 





A few days ago some workmen were 
employed in removing some gravel from a 
pit in Bewdley-park, adjoining Ticken- 
hill House, when, about nine inches be- 
low the surface, they discovered a pair of 
curious bronze stands for candles; they 
appear to be composed of a mixture of 
copper with tin, and a little greasy wool 
was found in one of the sticks. Ticken- 
hill House was the residence of Prince 
Arthur, son of Henry the Seventh. They 
have been presented to the Natural His- 
tory Society’s Museum, Worcester, by 
Mr. Bryan, bookseller, Bewdley. 





FRENCH ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

The Comité Historique has decided on 
publishing the whole or part of the original 
accounts of expenses incurred by the Car- 
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dinal d’Amboise, minister to Louis XII., 
in building the magnificent Chateau de 
Gaillon, in Normandy. The most valu. 
able information is contained in these 
documents concerning the prices of all 
materials for building, labour, works of 
art, &c. at the time to which they relate, 
and also concerning the names of several 
French artists and architects. 

M. Ardant, of Limoges, has lately pub- 
lished a small work on the enamellers of 
Limoges and their works during the 
middle ages. It contains, among other 
curious matter, the copy of a manuscript 
of the sixteenth century upon the making 
of enamels, with various receipts for the 
process. 

Another curious book has been pub- 
lished, on the pilgrimage of the Flagel- 
lants at Strasburg in 1349; containing 
extracts from a MS. chronicle of 1362, 
drawn up by one of the clergy of the 
cathedral. 

The large work of the Rev. MM. 
Martin and Cahier upon the cathedral of 
Bourges is going on in excellent style. 
That part which illustrates the stained 
glass windows is peculiarly good. The 
atlas of plates is on what the French pub- 
lishers call ‘‘ Atlantic folio.’’ It is il- 
lustrated by examples from Salisbury and 
Cologne. 

In order to stop the civil and eccle- 
siastical authorities of country places in 
France from selling objects of medieval 
art contained in churches to dealers in 
curiosities, many bishops have now in- 
sisted on each beneficed clergyman mak- 
ing out an exact inventory of all objects 
whatsoever in his church, and returning 
it to the central diocesan archives. He 
is thus held responsible for the articles in 
the inventory, and no sale can take place 
without the bishop’s permission. 

The French Chambers now vote 600,000 
francs (24,000/.) per annum for the pre- 
servation of national historical monuments, 
and the departments give 900,000 francs 
(36,000/.) per annum more for the same 
purpose. The minister of public worship 
has 1,600,000 fr. (64,000/.) per annum 
for the repairs of cathedrals alone, and 
the towns in which they are situated give 
1,000,000 fr. (40,0002.) per annum more. 





In the middle of an extensive forest 
near St. Saulge, about five leagues from 
Nevers, have been found the ruins of an 
entire Gallo-Roman town, a temple, and © 
other buildings, squares, and many streets. 
Every day, vases of different materials, 
statues, and other relics of value, are 
being turned up. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


Her Royal Highness the Princess Cle- 
mentine of Orleans, Duchess Augustus 
of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, was on Friday 
morning safely delivered of a prince, who, 
by command of the King, received the 
Christian names of Philippe Ferdinand 
Marie Augustus Raphael, by which he 
was christened by the Archbishop of 
Paris.—The Ministerial project of law 
respecting the customs has been issued. 
One of its principal provisions is to raise 
the duty upon all machinery imported 
into France from Foreign countries. The 
present duty is 30 per cent. ad valorem 
on steam engines, and 15 per cent, upon 
other machinery. These duties are to 
be greatly increased. 


SPAIN. 

Peace has been restored at Madrid. 
Queen Christina made her entry into the 
capital in the evening of March 24, amidst 
the acclamations of the populace. The 
first interview of the Queen with her 
children took place in a tent pitched on 
the road, near Aranjuez. Her Majesty 
then received the English and French 
Ambassadors, and the Members of the 
Cabinet. Senor Munoz, who still re- 
mains at Paris, has been raised to the 
peerage, with the title of Duke of Rian- 
zares, and of Grandee of Spain of the 
first class. This is preparatory toa regu- 
lar marriage with Christina. 


PorTUGAL. 

Affairs still remain in a very unsettled 
state. A petition to the Queen for the 
removal of the Cabral Ministry, has been 
signed by three ex-Ministers. The Con- 


stitution has been suspended till the 23rd 
of April. 
InpIA. 

Peace and tranquillity, according to the 
last accounts, prevailed throughout the 
whole of the British possessions in India. 
The affairs of Gwalior had been finally 
arranged to the satisfaction of the Go- 
vernor- General, the young Sovereign had 
been formerly installed on the 20th Jan., 
in presence of Lord Ellenborough, the 
Commander-in-Chief, and all the mili- 
tary and civil authorities. On the 22d 
the army of Sindiah was reviewed in 
presence of the Maharajah and Chiefs, 
and on the same day it was dissolved, by 
proclamation, the troops composing it 
having been directed to proceed to the 
several destinations assigned to them. 
The Mahratta soldiery, to the number of 
20,000, laid down their arms, and ten- 
dered their services to the Sovereign of 
Gwalior, On the 23d Lord Ellenbo- 
rough took his departure for Calcutta, 
accompanied by General Grey and the 
left wing of the army. The Governor. 
General has issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing that an augmentation of nearly 
10,000 men will be required, ostensibly 
for Sinde and Gwalior, but in reality, it 
is believed, to watch the movements in 
the Punjaub. 


TURKEY, 

The Turkish Government has engaged 
to abolish the punishment of death in 
cases where Christians abjure Mahome- 
tanism. In order to arrange this neces- 
sary act of clemency, several of the 
Turkish Ministry have found it necessary 
to retire. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


‘ April 4, A little before midnight, a fire 
broke out at the Rose and Crown wine- 
vaults, occupied by Mr. Williams, No. 
287, Oxford-street, which was in a very 
short space of time wholly destroyed, and 
six persons perished in the flames, viz., 
Mrs. Williams, aged 30, Eliza, her daugh- 
ter, aged 43 years, William, her son, aged 
eight months, Sarah Hodgson and Char. 
lotte, the cook and nursery-maid, and 
Jacob Pickering, the pot-boy. The bar 
occupied nearly the whole of the ground 
floor of the building, and a number of 
large vats extended almost to the second 
floor, and were well stocked with spirits. 

April 11. This day, as about 200 men 
were employed in constructing an iron 
roof at the terminus of the Dover branch 
Tailway, it was observed by some of the 


men to swerve slightly to and fro, and 
scarcely had the alarm been given when 
the whole gave way with a tremendous 
crash, burying those who had not had 
time to make their escape from below 
in the ruins. One poor fellow (Edward 
May, a carpenter) was killed, and eight 
others were severely injured. 

The Tixalt Estate. This fine property, 
consisting of Tixall Hall and the entire 
domain of Tixall, nearly 4,000 acres of 
land, situated in the ‘‘ garden of Stafford- 
shire,” has been purchased by Viscount In- 
gestre, M.P., from Sir Clifford Constable, 
Bart. ; Sir Clifford reserving to himself 
Haywood Abbey, the ancient seat of the 
Aston family. The Tixall property will 
form a splendid addition to the Ingestre 
estate, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


March 25. John James Robinson, esq. to be 
one of Her men Hon. Corps of Gentle- 
men at Arms, vice M. C. Walker. 

March 27. John Macaulay Higginson, esq. 
to be Civil Secretary to the Captain-General 
and Governor-in-Chief of Canada. 

March 29. Coldstream Guards, Lieut. and 
cart. G. Drummond to be Captain and Lieut.- 
Colonel.—49th Foot, Major T. 8. Reignolds to 
be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major D. M‘Andrew 
to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. D. Brown, 45th 
Foot, and Capt. T. Armstrong, Ist W. I. Reg. 
to be Majors in the Army.—Staff, Col. Sir R. 
H. Sale, G.C.B. of 13th Foot, to be Quarter- 
master-General to the Queen’s troops in the 
East Indies. 

Aprill. The Rev. G. R. Gleig, (Chaplain of 
the Royal Hospital, Chelsea,) to be Principal 
Chaplain to the Forces, vice the Rev. W. W. 
Dakins, D.D. who retires; the Rev. R. W. 
Browne, M.A. to be Chaplain to troops sta- 
tioned in London.—Edward Legh Master, esq. 
to be Registrar of the Supreme Court and 
Clerk of Arraigns at Gibraltar. 

April 2. George Dodd, of Grosvenor-pl. 
esq. M. P. to be one of the Gentlemen of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Chamber in Ordinary. 

ipril 3. The Hon. John Arthur Douglas 
Bloomfield, (now Secretary of H. M. Embassy 
at St. Petersburg,) to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Emperor 
of All the Russias ; Andrew Buchanan, esq. 
now Secretary of Legation at Florence,) to be 
cretary of Legation at the Court of Russia ; 
Hon Peter Campbell Scarlett, to be Secretary 
to H. M. Legation at the Court of Tuscany.— 
John Campbell, of the College in New Sarum, 
esq. and Caroline-Frances, his wife, in com- 
liance with the wills of Henry Penruddocke 
yndham and Wadham Wyndham, esqs. de- 
ceased, to take the name of Wyndham after 
Campbell. 

April 4. William Hatfield Gossip, Fellow 
Commoner of St. John’s coll. Camb. in com- 
pliance with the will of the Rev. C. H. Reas- 
ton-Kodes, of Barlborough-hall, co. York, to 
take the name of De Rodes only, and bear the 
arms of Rodes.—The 40th Regiment to bear 
on its regimental or second colour, and like- 
wise on its appointments, in addition to any 
other distinctions heretofore granted, the 
words ‘‘ Candahar,”’ “ Ghuznee,” and ‘ Ca- 
bool,” “ 1842.” in commemoration of its ser- 
vices during the second campaign in Affghan- 
istan. 

April 5, Grenadier F. Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. E. B. Reynardson to be Captain and 
Lieut.-Colonel. — Unattached, brevet Colonel 
Sir De Lacy Evans, K.C.B. from Captain half- 
pay 5th W. I. Regiment, to be Major.—Brevet, 

‘aptain W. Butler, 86th Foot; Capt. G. C. 
Collins, 73d Foot ; and Capt. J. R. T. Graham, 
2d Dragoons, to be Majors in the Army.— 
Staff, Colonel T. E. Napier, on half-pay tn. 
attached, to be Deputy Adjutant-gen. to the 
Forces serving in Ireland. 

lpril9. Patrick Walker, esq. to be H. M. 
Agent and Consul-General in the Mosquito 
territory —John Lindegren, esq. to be H. M. 
Consul in the Island of Porto Rico.—Royal! 
Artillery, Capt. and brevet Majors J. H. Wood, 
W. E. Jackson, and G. Durnford to be Lieut.- 
Colonels.—The Hon. James Hope, of Feather- 
stone Castle, ——o in compliance 


with the will of Thomas Baron Wallace, to 
take the name of Wallace after Hope, and 
bear the arms of Wallace in the first quarter. 

April 10. Master George Grant Gordon to 

be Page of Honour to Her Majesty, vice We- 
myss. 
April 11. ‘Alfred Miller Mundy, esq. to be 
Colonial Secretary for the Province of South 
Australia; James Morris Collier, esq. to be 
Treasurer for the Island of Tobago. 

April 12, 18th Foot, Lieut.-Col. T. S. Rey- 
nolds, from 49th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel, 
vice Lieut.-Col. H. W. Adams, who exchanges, 
—79th Foot, Capt. E. J. Elliot to be Major. 

April 16. Henry Birchfield Swabey, esq. 
(Registrar of the High Court of Admiralty in 
England,) to be Registrar in Ecclesiastical 
and Maritime Causes. 

April 17. Worcestershire Militia, Major J. 
Cox to be Lieut.-Uol.: Capt. T. C. Brock to be 
Major.—The Right Hon. John Hope, Lord 
Justice Clerk of Scotland, and the Right Hon. 
Sir F. Pollock, Knt., Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, sworn of the Privy Council. — 
William Earl of Lonsdale sworn Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of the counties 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland.—The Rev. 
H. Wa!ford Bellairs, the Rey. Frederick Wat- 
kins, and Joseph Fletcher, esq. to be three 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools.—— 
Knighted by letters patent, Colonel William 
Chalmers, of Glenericht, co. Perth, C.B. 

April 18. Colonel T. F. Wade to be an As- 
sistant Commissioner of Poor-laws. 

April 22. Royal Artillery, Captain and bre- 
vet a C. Dalton, to be Lieut.-Colonel, 

April 23. John Nodes Dickinson, esq. to be 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
colony of New South Wales. 

April 25.—Knighted by patent, Thomas Her- 
bert Maddock, esq. Bengal Civil Service. 

April 26. Charles Bennett, esq. to be Pro- 
= - Master-general for the Island of St. 

ucia. 





NavaL Promotions. 


Tobe Captain—W. A. Willis, of the Frolic, 

To be Retired Captains—W. Style, C. T. 
Thruston. 

To be Commanders—Richard W. Pelley, C. F. 
Schomberg, C. B. Hamilton, C. J. Feather- 
stone. 

eine, Sir Charles Sullivan, 

3 rt. (1814) from Formidable to Queen ; G. 
F. Rich (1823) from Queen to Formidable.— 
Commanders. E. W. Garret (1809, of the 
Mars, at Trafalgar), to Greenwich Hospital ; 
W. H. Hitchen (1827), from Queen to Devas- 
tation; T. S. Brock (1842) to Bonetta; H.- 
M. Denham (1835, addit.), to Royal Sove- 
reign Yacht, for surveying. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Christchurch.—Hon. Edw. A. J. Harris. 
Eveter.—Sir W. W. Follett, re-elected. 
Hastings.—Musgrave Brisco, esq. 
Huntingdon.—Thomas Baring, esq. 
Woodstock.—Marquess of Blandford. 





EccLEstASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. W. Crawley, to be Archdeacon of Mon- 
mouth. 
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Rey. R. Lampen, to be Preb. of Exeter Cath. 
Rev. P. A. eup Wood, to be Canon of 
Middleham. 


Rev. H. Bond, to be Canon of Wells. 

Rev. W. P. Musgrave, to be Canon of Hereford. 

Rev. T. W. Webb, to be Minor Canon of 
Gloucester. 

Rey. P. S. Aldrich, St. Thomas’s, Turks’ 
Islands R. Bahanias. 

Rev. J. J. Bardham, Welborne R. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. G. Barker, Matlock R. Derbyshire. 

Rev. J. Bartlett, St. John’s, Ivington P.C. 
Herefordshire. 

Rey. C. Bellairs, Christnurch P.C. Coventry. 

Rev. G. R. Blackburne, Whitchurch P.C. with 

long Ashton, Somerset. 

Rev. R. L. de Burgh, Harmondsworth with 
West Drayton V. Middlesex. 

Rev. W. Cardall, Holy Trinity P.C. West 
Bromwich, Staffordshire. 

oe. > Chadwick, Christchuch Lofthouse P.C. 

ork. 

Rev. R. A. Coffin, St. Mary Magdalene V. Oxf. 

Rev. C. Cooke, Withycombe R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Crofts, St. Saviour’s R. York. 

Rev. C. Deedes, Chilton Canteloe R. with West 
Camel, Somerset 

Rey. G. T. Driffield, Stratford Bow R. Middx, 

Rev. W. M. Dudley, Whitchurch V. Hants. 

Rev. R. Ellis, Bellerby P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. 8. Escott, Barnwood V. Glouc. 

Rey. J. W. Fletcher, St. James’s, Handsworth 
P.C, Staffordshire. 

Rev. R. Fortescue, East Allington R. 
Devon. 

Rey. B. Gibson, St. Mary Abchurch and St. 
Laurence Pountney RR. London. 

Rey. W. Goodwin, St. Benedict P.C. Norwich. 

Rev. J. Groyther, Fewston V. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Hallewell, Chillenden R. Kent. 

Rey. J. Hallward, Swepstone-cum-Snarestone 
R. Leicestershire. 

Rey. T. Harris, Horsepath P.C. Oxfordshire. 

Rey. R. L. Hopper, St. George, Brandon-hill 
V. Bristol. 

Rev. J. Hughes, Llanrian V. Pembrokeshire. 

Rev. F. Jackson, Parson Drove P.C. Ely. 

Rev. C. W. J. Jones, Loddeswell-cum-Buck- 
land Tout Saints V. Devon. 

Rey. C, Kent, Elton P.C. Herefordshire. 

Rev. J. W. Kirkham, Llandysilio P.C. St. 
Asaph. 

Rey. N. Lowe, Colliton Rawleigh V. Worc. 

Rey. T. W. Mellor, Woodbridge P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. N. Molesworth, St. Clement’s Spot- 
land P.C. ‘ 

Rey. S. Mossop, Calderbridge New Church 
P.C. Cumberland. 

Rev. D. Nihil, Bridgewater-cum-Chilton V. 
Somerset. 

Rev. H. A. A. Oakes, Nowton V. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. J. Ormerod, Framingham Pigot R. 
Norwich. 

Rey. J. Palmer, Doyerdale R. Worcestershire. 

Rey. J. Pitt, Rendcomb R. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. W. Ramsden, Buslingthorpe R. Linc. 

Rev. H. W. Rawlins, Kilton V. with Fidding- 
ton, Oxfordshire. 

Rey. T. J. Rowsell, St. Peter’s, Stepney, P.C. 
Middlesex, 

Rev. E. D. Scott, Enham Knight R. Hants. 

Rev. R. Skipsey, St. Thomas’s P.C, Bishop- 
wearmouth. 

Rev. S. L. Smith, Church Brampton R. North- 
amptonshire. 

Rev. J. H. Stephenson, Lympsham R. Som. 

Rey. M. Stuart, Cottesmore R. Rutland. 

Rev. W. Tudor, Sidersterne R. Suffolk. 

Rev. D. T. H. Wilson, Redgrave R. Suffolk. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. W. S. H. Braham to the Earl of Walde- 


grave. 
= i Gilpin to the Duke of Northumber- 
na, 
Gent. Mag. Vor, XXI, 
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Civit PREFERMENTS. 

Sir Frederick Pollock to be Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer; Sir W. W. Follett to be Attor- 
ney-General ; Frederick Thesiger, esq. to be 
Solicitor General. 

The Earl of Haddington (First Lord of the 
Admiralty), to be an Elder Brother of the 
Trinity House. 

J. Ayrton Paris, M.D. F.R.S. to be President 
of the College of Physicians. 

Rev. J. Butterfield, to be Head Master of the 
Free School, Catterick, Yorkshire. 

Mr. T. Byers, B.A. to be Assistant Classical 
Master of Oakham Grammar School. 

Mr. John H. C. Wright, B.A. of St. John’s 
coll. Camb. to Assist. Master of Southwell 
Collegiate School. 


BIRTHS. 

March 4. In Upper Harley-st. the wife of 
F. H. Dickinson, esq. M.P. a dau.——9. At 
Vienna, the Princess Nicholas Esterhazy, a 
son.—1l4. The Duchess of Savoy, a son.—— 
19. At Bath, the wife of W. P. Okeden, esq. 
of Henbury, Dorset, adau.—21. The wife of 
Luke Trapp Flood, esy. a son ——At Brighton, 
the lady of the Hon. Charles Hanbury Tracy, 
a son. 24. At Hither-green, Lewisham, 
the Hon. Mrs. Spring Rice, a dau.——25. At 
Bedford Cottage, Plymouth, the widow of Ben- 
jamin W. Thorold, esq. a dau. and heiress, 
——At Seaton, the wife of Major Daubeny, 
C.B. of the 55th Foot, a son.——At Wimble- 
don, Surrey, the wife of Dr. James Bright, 
a dau.— 29. At Alverton House, Penzance, 
the wife of Capt. Anson, R.N. a son. 

Lately. In Paris, the Princess of Saxe -Co- 
burg Gotha (Princess Clementine of Orleans), 
a son.—In Upper Belgrave-st. the Marchio- 
chioness of Hastings, of a posthumous dau, 
—In Ireland, the Countess of Rosse, a son. 
———At Cheltenham, the Countess Baptiste 
Metaxa, a son and heir.—At Lyne grove, 
Surrey, the Hon. Mrs. Geo. Cavendish, a dau. 
——In Southwick-terr. Hyde-park, the Hon. 
Mrs. Arthur Kinnaird, a dau. In Yorke 
terr. Regent’s-park, the Hon. Mrs. Campbell 
Scarlett, a dau.——At Carlton-terr. Mrs. W. 
Gladstone, a son.——In Dublin, the Countess 
of Erne, a son.——At Chester, the lady of Sir 
Edward Walker, a son.——At Reading, the 
wife of Major Gen. Tickell, C. B. a son. 
Lady Boughey, a son.——Lady Molyneux, a 
son.— At Winchester, the wite of the Hon. 
Major Spencer, 44th regt. a son.—In Not- 
tingham-pl. the wife of Lancelot Shadwell, 
esq. a son ——At Florence, the wife of John 
Wyndham Bruce, esq. a son. B 

April 1. At Newport, Monmouthsh. the wife 
of Stephen Towgood, esq. a dau.———3. At 
Goodrest Lodge, near Reading, the wife of 
Bulkeley J. M. Praed, esq. a son.—+4. At St. 
John’s college, Oxford, the wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Wynter, Vice Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, a son.——8. At Halwell Parsonage, the 
wife of the Rev. Wm. Hocker, a son and heir, 
— 10. At Houghton Hail, Norfolk, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Henry Tudor, a son.——13. In Belgrave- 
sq. the Marchioness of Camden, a dau. 


MARRIAGES, 

Sept. 2. At Melbourne, Port Philip, Thos. 
Rutherford, late of Kilmore, Ireland, to Har- 
riet, fourth dau. of the Rev. R. Blackmore, 
Rector of Donhead St. Mary, Wilts. ‘ 

Nov. 8. At Perth, on the Swan River, 
Western Australia, T. F. Bedingfeld, esq. late 
of Sussex, tu Elizabeth, only surviving dau, 
of W. Boys, esq. of Deal, anid niece of the late 
Admiral G. Sayer. 

27. At the Mauritius, T. G. S. Swan, esq. 
Assistant Commissary-Gen., to Sarah-Bonner, 
eldest dau. of J. B. Price, esq. Deputy-Com- 
missary-General, 
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Jan.3. At Berhampore, Frederick-Arthur, 
son of John A. Killwick, esq. late of Southwold, 
to Sophia, third dau. of W. M. Gray, esq. of 
Nauthpore, Bengal, India. 

10. At Calcutta, William Ferris, esq. of 
Burdwan, third son of the late Rev. Thos. 
Ferris, Vicar of Dallington, Sussex, to Georgi- 
ana, eldest dau. of S. Robinson, esq. of Isling- 


ton. 

Feb.6. At Chitivalson, near Bimlipatam, East 
Indies, Thomas Palmer Moore, esq. 22d Ma- 
dras Nat. Inf., second surviving son of the late 
George Moore, esq. Madras Civil Service, to 
Jessie, eldest dau. of Montgomery Young, 
esq. of Eskside, Musselburgh, N. B. ae 

10. At Calcutta, George Udny, esq. Civil 
Serv., to Anne-Lydia, second dau. of Samuel 
Tomkins, esq. of Lombard-st.——At Hombay, 
J.D. Inverarity, esq. Bombay Civil Serv. to 
Maria-Martha, eldest dau. of Jolin Pollard 
Willoughby, esq. Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment, and Provisional Member of Council. 

21. At Bombay, Alexander Tod, esq. 42d 
Regt. Madras Army, only son of the late A. 
Tod, esq. Bengal Civil Serv., to Sarah-Orrok, 
third surviving dau. of the late Capt. Richard- 
son, Indian Navy. 

27. At Malta, Commander Erasmus Omman- 
ney, R.N. of H.M.S. Vesuvius, son of the late 
Sir Francis M. Ommanney, to Amelia-Mary, 
eldest dau. of Samuel Smith, esq. of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dockyard, Malta. 

arch 2. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, James 
Radcliffe, esq. of the Chateau de Crenan, Cotes 
du Nord, France, to Caroline, youngest dau. of 
Thomas Acton Wollaston, esq. of La Folinais 
Henenbihen, in the same department. 

5. At Carigtowell, Capt. Barclay, H. M. 
56th Regt., son of the late Col. Barclay, of the 
same regt. and grandson of the late Gen. John 
Barclay, R.M. to Charlotte, dau. of the late N. 
M. Cummins, esq. of Woodville, co. Cork. 

11, At Thorpe, near Norwich, Edw. Geo. 
Cubitt, esq. 7th Hussars, youngest son of the 
late George Cubitt, esq. of Catfield, to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Charles Weston, esq.—aAt St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Henry Edmund But- 
ler, only son of the late Hon. Henry Jbutler, 
and nephew and heir of the Earl of Kilkenny, 
to Frances-Penelope, only child of Thomas 
Rawson, esq. of Nidd Halli, Yorkshire. 

12. At Marylebone, Lieut.-Col. Grieve, 75th 
foot, to Louisa, second dau. of the Hon. and 
Rev. Frederick Hotham, Canon of Rochester. 

14. At Yoxford, Suffolk, Charles J. Wade, 
esq. of Gray’s-inn, to Emily, third dau. ; and 
Charles J. Plumptre, esq. of Queen’s-sq. 
Bloomsbury, and Gray’s-inn, to Caroline, 
youngest dau. of the late Robert Colmer, esq. 
of the Rookery, near Yoxford, and of the 
Inner Temple. —— At Cheltenham, William, 
second son of T. H. Nurse, esq. of Ashbury 
Barbadoes, to Rosa, second dau. of Edward 
Kendall, esq. of Cheltenham.——At Edrady- 
nate, Capt. Robert Scott, Hon. East India 
Company’s late Naval Service, to Margaret, 
eldest dau. of James S. Robertson, esq. of 
Edradynate, Perthshire. At Brighton, 
Henry Drummond, esq. M.D. to Maria-Sarah, 
widow of David Edw. Morris, esq. of Brighton, 

15. At Jersey, Jos. Deslandes, jun. esq. his 
Swedish and Norwegian Majesty’s Consul for 
that Island, to Sarah-Anne, eldest dau. of 
George Winter, esq. of Baddagamma, Ceylon. 

16. AtSt. Martin’s, Ludgate-hill, Ferdinand 
Schack von Brockdorff, esq. of Antwerp, to 
Mathilde Offresie, third dau. of A. Saportas, 
esq. Consul of the King of Prussia at Ant- 
werp.——At St. Pancras, Herbert Robinson, 
esq. of Old Broad-st. and of Madeira, to Ellen- 
aay eldest dau. of Capt, S. C. Styles, 
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18. At Caversham, Oxfordsh. Frederick D. 
Cleaveland, esq. Capt, Royal Art. to Mary- 
Innes, dau. of the late William Innes Pocock, 
esq. Lieut. Royal Navy, of Rose Hill, Caver- 
sham. 

19. At Reigate, Paul Foskett, esq. of Wood- 
hatch, to Maria, dau. of the late Joseph Wood, 
esq. of Westminster and Stoke Devonport. 
—At Athlone, Somerville M‘Donald Calder, 
esq. Royal Art. son of Lieut.-Col. Calder, 
Commanding Royal Eng., Halifax, to Sarah- 
Constantia, third dau. of G. H. Green, esq. of 
Camberwell.—aAt St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
William Honeywood, esq. second son of the 
late J. C. Honeywood, Bart. to Barbara-Hen- 
rietta, youngest dau. of James Whyte, esq. 
of Pilton House, Devon. 

20. At Dublin, Gartside, eldest son of Thos. 
Tipping, esq. of Davenport Hall, Cheshire, to 
Jane-Margaret, eldest dau. of Robert Fowler, 
esq. of Rathmolyon House, co. Meath, and 
niece of the Ear) of Erne.——At Sands, Perth- 
shire, Harry Young, esq. of Cleish, to Mary, 
third dau. of the late Laurence Johnston, esq. 
of Sands. Mr. Benjamin Louis Meyer 
Rothschild, eldest son of the late Mr. Meyer 
Israel Rothschild, of Roskild, Denmark, to Miss 
Levyson, only dau. of Mr. Montague Levyson, 
of Queen’s-sq. Bloomsbury.——At Beaumont, 
Windsor, the seat of Viscount Ashbrook, 
Henry Every, esq. eldest son of Sir Henry 
Every, Bart. to Jane, dau. of the late Rev. 
Sir John Robinson, Bart. and relict of Geo. 
Powney, esq. 

21. At Kingsteignton, John Whidborne, 
esq. to Lucinda-Diana, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Nicholas Watts, Kingsteignton.— At Liver- 

001, Charles-Paul, youngest son of the late 

H. Hele Phipps, esq. of — House, 
Wilts, to Emma-Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
M. Benson, esq. of Liverpool.——aAt Barley, 
Herts, the Rev. Henry ortham, B.A. of 
Jesus College, to Emma, third dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Lee, Rector of Barley, Prebend of 
Bristol, and Regius Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Cambridge.——At Kenton, 
Wm. Erving Smith Clarke, esq. eldest son of 
Wm. Clarke, esq. of Buckland Tout Saints, 
the late High Sheriff of Devon, to Marianne, 
eldest dau. of Sir Robert William Newman, 
Bart of Mamhead. 

22. At Moncreiffe House, Edmund, only 
son of Edmund Wright, esq. of Maldeth Halli, 
Lancashire, to Helen, eldest dau. of the late 
Sir David Moncreiffe, of Moncreiffe, Bart. —— 
At Gore, the Rey. William Leslie Badham, 
M.A. to Emily-Hesketh, only dau. of R. M. 
Muggeridge, esq. of Westmount, co. Wexford. 

23. At York, the Rev. John Arundel, of 
London, to Mrs. Burke, of York, widow of the 
late Edmund Burke, esq. of Eaglescliffe, near 
Yarm. 

25. At Warwick, Frederick Pritchard, esq. 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, to Mary, youngest 
dau. of William Collins, esq. M.R. 

26. At Hurst-pierpoint, Sussex, Charles 
Hoskins Masters, esq. only son of Charles 
Legh Hoskins Masters, esq. of Barrow Green 
House, Oxted, Surrey, to Emily, younger dau. 
of Nathaniel Borrer, esq. of bkvas Manor, 
Hurst-pierpoint.——At St. Mary’s, Melcombe- 
Regis, James M‘Connel Hussey, esy. B. A. of 
Exeter coll. Oxford, son of William Hussey, 
esq. of Montague-pl. Glasgow, to Laura, dau. 
of William Moffatt, esy. of Weymouth.—At 
Speldhurst, Kent. Home Gordon, esq. only 
son of Sir Orford Gordon, Bart. to Ellen, 
youngest dau. of the late B. Barnewall, esq. 
of Weymouth-st. Portland-pl.—At Clifton, 
John North, esq. to Kimbery, youngest dau. 
< — Cunningham, esq. of Oakfield-house, 

ifton. 
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27. At Islington, Capt. Sherlock, of Dover, 
to Sarah, only dau. of the late Charles Crickett, 
esq. of Deal.——At St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, John Cox, esq. of Gorgie Mills, Edin- 
burgh, to Margaret, eldest dau. of J. R. 
M‘Culloch, esq. 

28. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. 
Charles Old Goodford, Fellow of King’s coll. 
Cambridge, to Katherine-Lucia, third dau. of 
George Law, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn.——At All 
Souls, Langham-pl. George John Jones, esq. 
to Charlotte-Eliza, widow of the late Francis 
Alexander Grant, esq.——At Farnham, Major 
Duberley, 64th Regt., son of the late Sir James 
Duberley, of Gaines, Hunts, to Katherine- 
Powell, dau. of the late Wadham Locke, esq. 
M.P. of Rowdeford House, Wilts.——At Barn- 
staple, Wm. Anthony Deane, esq. eldest son of 
Anthony Deane, _— of Webbery, to nn 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Stephen Bencraft, 
esq. of Barnstaple———At Steynton, John 
Hugh Burgess, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, only 
surviving son of the late Edward Burgess, 
esq. Of Waltham Abbey, to Augusta-Sarah, 
dau. of Thomas Dumayne, esq. of Milford 
Haven. 

30. At St. ees Bryanston-sq. Frederic- 
William, son of Sir Frederic Hamilton, Bart. 
of Silverton Hill, Lanarkshire, to Emily- 
Maria, dau. of Thomas Carvick, esq. of Wyke, 
Yorksh. and Highwood Hill, Middlesex.——At 
St. Marylebone, Joseph Needham, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, to Jane, eldest dau. of Major 
Frazer, of the Regent’s Park.——At Green- 
wich, Masters Francis James Archer, esq. to 
Amelia, eldest dau. of the late Charles Brad- 
ley, esq.—~At Sevenoaks, Frederick, eldest 
son of Sir Frederick Pollock, M.P. (now 
Lord Chief Baron) to Julia, dau. of the 
Rev. H. Creed, niece of the Right Hon. J. C. 
Herries.——At Manchester, Augustus F. Pad- 
ley, esq. of Christ’s coll. Camb. to Catherine, 
dau. of the late Samuel Mather, esq. of Brough- 
ton Hall, Lancashire. 

Lately. At Adbaston, the Rev. E. H. V. 
Colt, Vicar of Hill, Gloucestersh. to Ellen, 
dau. of F. H. Northern, esq. M.D. of Lea 
House, Staffordsh.———At Birmingham, S§. 
Holmden Amphlett, esq. second son of the 
late Rev. R. H. Amphiett, of Newhall, Wor- 
cestersh. and Rector of Hadnor, to Mary- 
Georgiana, eldest dau. of George Edward 
Male, ~~ M. D.——At Battersea, Capt. San- 
dom, R.N. to Jane, dau. of J. C. Constable, 
esq. of Oak-house, Battersea.——At Chelten- 
ham, Sacre de ——. esq. to Josephine- 
dau. of Sir J.C, Coghill, Bart.——At Clapham, 
Alfred Fowler, esq. to Agnes, dau. of the late 
Edward Taylor, esy. of Chalford, Gloucestersh. 
——At Kennington, A. P. Owen, esq. of Ayles- 
bury, to Mary, dau. of J.C. Hewlett, esq. of 
Camberwell.—aAt Cheltenham, William Phil- 
= Brookes, M.D. to Henrietta, dau. of John 

eart, esq. of Oxford-st.——At Ealing, S. A. 
Linderman,*esq. to Sophia, dau. of the late 
Wm. Spear, esq. of Monkton, Dorset.——At 
St. Vincent, W. G. Alves, esq. late of Enham- 
house, Hants, to Emily-Caroline, dau. of 
Pemberton Ross, esq.—At Hereford, H. O. 
Robinson, esq. to Isabella-Hamilton, widow 
of E. C. Dansey, esq. and dau. of Charles Wal- 
ker, esq. of Ashford Court, Salop. 

April 2. At Harborne, near Birmingham, 
Patricius-Constantine, son of Hayden Corri- 
esq. of Dublin, to Mary-Jane, second dau. of 
Mr. Woulds, late lessee of the Theatres Royal, 
Bath, Swansea, and Cardiff. At Ruxton, 
Herefordsh. Edwin James Isbell, esq. of Ross, 
to Grace-Emily, youngest dau. of the late Jo- 
nathan Noad, esy. of Merfield House, Somer- 
set.——At Southwick, Hants, William Augus- 
tus Raper, esq. M.B. to Mary, dau. of Charles 
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Winkworth, esq. Controller of Her Majesty’s 
Customs, Ramsgate. 

4. At Hornsey, George Ashcombe, esq. of 
Sewardstone, Essex, to Eleanor, eldest dau. of 
Charles Perrott, esq. of Highgate.———At 
Childwell, Frederick-Urling, second son of 
Jeremiah Smith, esq. of London, Merchant, 
to Rachel-Sophia, seventh dau. of the late 
John Halliley, esq. of Dewsbury.——At Bath, 
Edward Grevile, esq. to Agnes, second dau. of 
the Rev. Joseph Hawarden. 

5. At Gretna, L. 8S. F. Y. Buckingham, esq. 
son of J. 8. Buckingham, esq. of the Britis 
and Foreign Institute, to Caroline-Sarah, 
fourth dau. of the late Capt. Frederick White, 
of H. M. Packet Service, Weymouth. 

6. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John Law- 
rence, esq. of Brunswick House, Windsor, to 
Eliza, only dau. of Henry Saunders, esq. Win- 
chester Tower, Windsor Castle.——At Head- 
ley, Thomas Lacy, ‘esq. of {King’s Arms-yard, 
Solicitor, to Marianna, eldest dau. of Capt. 
Gustavus Evans, R.N. of Headley Grove, Sur- 
rey. At Lewisham, Frederick James Per- 
ceval, esq. to Emma, second dau. of the late 
Ralph Gilbert, esq. 

9. At Oxford, Joseph Holland, esq. Surgeon, 
Oxford-road, Manchester, to Harriet-Anne- 
Edgar, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
Hody Rogers, Rector of Pylle, Somerset.—— 
At Whitchurch, Oxfordsh. Mr. William Sa- 
muel Stevens, of Blount’s Court, to Mary- 
Kate, second dau. of James Pearman, esq. of 
Goring Heath.——At Southampton, William 
Sterndale Bennett, esq. of Upper Charlotte-st. 
Fitzroy-sq. to Mary-Anne, only dau. of James 
Wood, esq. R.N.——At St. Martin’s, the Earl 
of Aboyne, eldest son of the Marquis of Huntly, 
to Mary-Antoinetta, only surviving dau. of 
the Rey. P. W. Pegus, and the Countess Dow- 
~~ of Lindsey. At Layton, Robert, son 
of Isaac Braithwaite, esq. of Kendal, to Char- 
lotte, fourth dau. of John Masterman, esq. 
M.i’.——At Eastry, Commander Thos. Hervey, 
R.N. eldest son of the late Vice-Admiral Sir 
Thomas Hervey, K. C. B. to Christian-Bar- 

rave, eldest dau. of William Bridges, esq. of 

tastry Court, Kent.——At St. John’s, - 
dington, Francis-Alfred, fourth son of the late 
Gen. Sir Samuel Hawker, to Mary-Anne, elder 
dau. of the late Henry Vigne, esq. of Church 
Hill, Walthamstow. At St. Marylebone, 
Wm. Hay, esq. of Clifford-street, to Catherine, 
youngest dau. of the late William Taylor, esq. 
of the 10thHussars, and grand-dau. of the late 
Thomas Harrington, esq. of Brighton.—At 
Brighton, Sir John Dean Paul, Bart. of Rod- 
borough, Gloucestersh. to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of Dr. Horsley, Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
——At St. Mary’s, Bathwick, the Rev. G. L. 
Harvey, Rector of Yate, son of the late Sir 
Ludford Harvey, to Persis-Scott, only child of 
Capt. Nichols, formerly of the 3rd Buffs.—— 
At Liverpool, E. Williams, esq. Surgeon, of 
Bristol, to Amelia, youngest dau. of T. Cassin, 
esq. and neice of the late Mr. Sheriff Liptrap, 
of London.— At St. Helier’s, Jersey, the Rev. 
Christopher Heath, to Ellena-Gratiana, second 
dau. of Henry Campbell White, ~ 

10. At Edmondsham, the Rev. George Ba- 
rons Northcote, M.A. of Exeter Coll. Oxford, 
eldest son of G. B. Northcote, esq. of Somerset 
Court, Somerset, to Eleanor, eldest dau. of 
the late H. W. B. Monro, esq. of Edmonds- 
ham, Dorset, and of Ewell Castle, Surrey.—— 
At Lee, Kent, Thos. MacMillan Scott, esq. the 
younger, of Wauchope, Roxburghsh. to Ca- 
therine-Jane, dau. of B. Roberts, esq. of Ra- 
vensbourne Park, Kent.———At St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea, Thomas Peregrine, esq. of Mount-st. 
Grosvenor-sq. to Charlotte, eldest dau. of 
Capt. Ford, of Chelsea College, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Eart or Lonspate. 

March 19. At his residence, York 
House, Twickenham, aged 86, the Right 
Hon. William Lowther, Earl of Lonsdale, 
co. Westmoreland, Viscount and Baron 
Lowther of Whitehaven, co. Cumberland, 
a Baronet of Nova Scotia (1640), and of 
England (1764), K.G., a Privy Coun- 
cillor, Lord Lieutenant and Vice-Admi- 
ral of the counties of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, Lieut.-Colonel in the 
army, and F.S.A. 

The Earl of Lonsdale was born Dec. 
29, 1757, the elder son of the Rev. Sir 
William Lowther, Bart., Rector of Swil- 
lington, co. York, by Anne, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Charles Zouche, 
Vicar of Sandal. His father was created 
a Baronet in 1764; and the title (which 
had merged in the peerage} was revived 
in 1824 in favour of the Earl’s only bro- 
ther, now Sir John Lowther, of Swil- 
lington, Bart. When Mr. Lowther, his 
Lordship sat in the Parliament of 1780-4 
as member for Carlisle, and he must have 
been one of the last survivors of that Par- 
liament. We believe he was not in the 
Parliaments of 1784 and 1790 ; but at the 
general election in 1796 he was returned 
for the county of Rutland. 

He succeeded to the title of Baronet 
on the death of his father, June 15, 1788. 

Sir William Lowther was appointed 
Major in Macnamara’s regiment of foot, 
Aug. 22, 1794; and a Lieut.-Colonel in 
the army Jan. 1, 1800, which rank he had 
subsequently retained. He was for many 
years Colonel of the Cumberland Militia, 
and resigned the command to his second 
son. 

On the death of his cousin James Earl 
of Lonsdale, May 24, 1802, he acceded to 
the dignities of Viscount and Baron 
Lowther, which had been created by a 
patent dated October 26, 1797, with re- 
mainder to the heirs male of the body of 
the late Rev. Sir William Lowther. The 
dignity of Earl of Lonsdale, whick bad 
been conferred on the same nobleman in 
1784, then became extinct ; but it was 
revived in favour of his successor, by pa- 
tent dated April 7, 1807. 

His Lordship was elected a Knight of 
the Garter July 18, 1807, and installed 
March 31, 1812. 

Lord Lonsdale was the earliest friend 
of Mr. Pitt, and his long public life has 
been not less marked by unimpeachable 
integrity, than by the most unswerving 
and consistent devotion to the principles 


of that eminent man. He nevertheless 
numbered among his friends, and most 
affectionate admirers, many men of oppo. 
site politics to his own. His manners 
were of the gentlest kind, and fascinating 
to a degree that can only be understood 
by those who had the happiness of his 
acquaintance. His highest pleasure and 
ambition centered in conscientiously dis- 
charging the duties of a kind and affec- 
tionate parent, a munificent landlord, and 
a zealous advocate for the best interests of 
his country. His princely fortune enabled 
him to indulge the most noble trait which 
can adorn the human character—an un- 
ostentatious benevolence —his generous 
heart and hand being ever open to the 
appeals of distress, or to assist and en- 
courage rising talent ; and many now living 
have cause to bless the day when Provi- 
dence kindly brought them under the no- 
tice and patronage of the good old Earl 
of Lonsdale. His lordship was a muni- 
ficent patron of literature and art, and his 
high attainments as a classical scholar 
threw a tone over the society assembled 
round his hospitable board, and frequently 
amongst the nobles by whom he was sur- 
rounded might be found a Wordsworth, a 
Rogers, a Davy, a Southey, and other 
eminent literary characters. A friendship 
subsisted between his Lordshipand Mr, 
Wordsworth, which is alike honourable 
to the peer and poet. The ‘ Excursion’ 
is dedicated to the Earl in one of Words- 
worth’s best sonnets. 

The Earl of Lonsdale married, July 
12, 1781, Lady Augusta Fane, eldest 
daughter of John 9th Earl of Westmore. 
land ; and by that lady, who died March 
6, 1838, he had issue five sons and two 
daughters: 1. Augusta, who died an in- 
fant in 1789; 2. Lady Elizabeth Low- 
ther; 3. Lady Mary, married in 1820 to 
the late Major-Gen. Lord Frederick 
Cavendish Bentinck, C.B. and was left 
his widow in 1828, with one son; 4. the 
Right Hon. William now Earl of Lons- 
dale; 5. Lady Anne, married in 1817 to 
the Right Hon. Sir John Beckett, Bart.; 
6. the Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther, M.P. 
for Westmoreland, and Colonel of the 
Cumberland Militia, who married in 
1817 Lady Lucy Eleanor Sherard, eldest 
daughter of Philip 5th Earl of Har- 
borough, and has issue three sons and 
three daughters ; and 7. Lady Caroline, 
married in 1815 to Lord William Poulett, 
next brother and heir-presumptive to the 
Duke of Cleveland, but has no issue, 
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The present Earl was born in 1789, 
but is unmarried. He is a Privy Coun- 
cillor, and has been Postmaster-General 
during the present Ministry. He has sat 
in Parliament as Baron Lowther from 
1841. His Lordship has been appointed 
to succeed his father as Lord-Lieutenant 
of Cumberland and Westmorland. The 
late Earl’s remains were removed on the 
27th of March, and interred at Lowther 
on the Ist of April, attended by the pre- 
sent Earl, the Hon. Colonel Lowther, 
Sir John Beckett, Lord Wm. Powlett, 
Lieut. Henry Lowther, John H. Low- 
ther, esq. M.P., the Hon. G. O’ Callag- 
han, George Bentinck, esq., the Rev. H. 
Lowther, Arthur Lowther, esq., and Mr. 
Robertson; and as pall-bearers, John 
Paile, esq., John Benn, esq. Joseph 
Benn, esq. and William Lumb, esq. 





Lorp Witu1am Hitt. 

March 18. At Bramford Park, near 
Ipswich, in his 28th year, Lord William 
Frederick Arthur Montague Hill, Cap- 
tain in the Royal Scots Greys, and Aide- 
de-camp to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. 

His Lordship was born July 10, 1826, 
the second son of Arthur present and 
third Marquess of Downshire, by Lady 
Maria Windsor, eldest daughter of Other- 
Hickman 5th Earl of Plymouth. He 
entered the 43rd Light Infantry in the 
spring of 1834, at Waterford ; and accom- 
panied that regiment to New Brunswick, 
in the month of June, 1835, He was 
also present and marched with it through 
that arduous, difficu!t, and unprecedented 
march (except the 104th Regimentin 1814), 
through the portage from Fredricton to 
Quebec, during a Canadian winter, be- 
tween the 11th and 28th December, 1837. 
His commission as Lieutenant was dated 
2lst of October, 1836; but he remained 
and did duty with the 43rd until the sum- 
mer of 1839, when he joined the Scots 
Greys. 

Lord William Hill met his death in 
Bramford Park, the seat of the Dowager 
Lady Middleton, while proceeding to the 
hunt. Having mounted his horse about 
half-past twelve, bis lordship seemed to 
have dashed with his well-known boldness 
down the park. At the bottom of a hill 
there is a pond, and in endeavouring to 
turn the horse so as to avoid it, the 
animal, which was in the highest state of 
excitement, bore his lordship with so 
much violence against a large tree, as to 
knock him from his seat, and cause in- 
stant death. The horse was shortly after- 
wards mounted by a youth named Palmer 
to ride him out of the park, but the horse 
was in such an unmanageable state that 
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he was almost instantly thrown off; and, 
his head coming in contact with some 
palings, he received such serious injuries 
as to cause his death also in a few 
hours. 

At the general desire of the regiment, 
conveyed to the Marquess of Downshire 
through Lieut.-Colonel Clarke, command. 
ing the Scots Greys, the funeral took 
place at Ipswich instead of the family 
burial-place at Easthampstead, Berks, 
The Marquess of Downshire, Marquess 
of Salisbury, Earl of Hillsborough, Lord 
Sandys, Lord Edwin Hill, Viscount 
Holmesdale, Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P., 
Colonel Clive, Capt. the Hon. N. Hood, 
Sir W. Middleton, Bart. &c., attended 
the funeral; and the body was interred, 
with all military honours, at the church 
of St. Mary Tower. 





Don Aucustin ARGUELLES. 

March 23. Aged 68, Don Augustin 
Arguelles. 

This most eminent personage of the 
Spanish Revolution was born in the Astu- 
rias in 1775, the younger son of a noble 
family. He was educated in the univer- 
sity of Oviedo, and proceeded to practise 
in the provincial court: but, finding this 
sphere to narrow, he betook himself to 
Madrid. ‘Too young for legal functions, 
he became employed in the secretary’s 
office for the interpretation of foreign 
languages, from which post he was taken 
and sent on a mission to Lisbon. He 
afterwards went to London on a diploma- 
tic mission of a similar nature. 

He was at Cadiz on the French inva- 
sion in 1808, and was appointed member 
of the first Cortes; and he was unani- 
mously selected as the person to draw up 
the Constitution. ‘This document, with 
his report preceding it, are both too fa- 
mous to need being characterized. He 
was rewarded, like other patriots in 1814, 
by a condemnation to the galleys at Ceuta, 
The tribunal indeed refused to sentence 
him, but Ferdinand VII. volunteered to 
inscribe the sentence with his own hand, 
During six years the illustrious Arguelles 
partook of the labour of the galley-slave, 
When a statue is erected by his country- 
men to their greatest name, the fetters of 
Arguelles will prove the fittest decoration, 

The revolution of 1820 liberated Ar- 
guelles, and opened a scene for his elo- 
quence. He became Home Minister, and, 
as such, took that position which he ever 
since maintained, of a moderate and prac 
tical statesmen of the thoroughly liberal 
or Evaltado party. But the French 
Bourbons stepped in to crush those liber- 
ties which the Spanish Bourbons were not 
alone able to stifle ; and Arguelles became 
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an exile in England. The death of Fer- 
dinand again opened to him a return to 
his country, and the voice of Arguelles 
was once more heard in his native Cortes. 
Age and events had now still more tem- 
pered his youthful ardour; and though a 
stern opponent of Zea’s despotismo illus- 
trado, as well as of Toreno’s aping of and 
leaning upon France, the views of Arguel- 
les were as far removed from wild repub- 
licanism as from the servile and impracti- 
cable aim of setting up a constitution in 
the likeness of absolutism. 

His principles and party prevailed, at- 
tained power, enforced its views of inter- 
nal government in the constitution of 
1837, and persevered in those efforts which 
finally expelled Don Carlos and his party 
from Spain. But it is seldom that the 
party which conquers and establishes free - 
dom is allowed to profit by it. The mi- 
nority of the Queen gave insecurity to the 
head of the government, and the Queen- 
mother, who had adopted a line of govern- 
ment not liberal enough to please the citi- 
zen class, though too liberal to suit the 
Legitimists, fell from want of any support 
in any class or party. The Liberals tri- 
umphed, and, in want of better, chose 
Espartero to be Regent. 

His elevation displeased the more am- 
bitious and younger men of the Liberal 
party, who were anxious for a regency of 
three, and for thereby leaving open many 
avenues to ambition. Arguelles was one 
of those who opposed this repetition of 
the French triple Consulate. When the 
Duke of Victory became Regent, the care 
of the young Queen’s person and education 
was entrusted to Arguelles, who dismissed 
the mere courtier tribe, and endeavoured 
to accustom the infant ear of royalty to 
some other language than the whispers of 
flattery and intrigue. These arrange- 
ments, more than all else, offended the 
court of the Tuileries, and the overthrow 
of Arguelles and Espartero became the 
great aim and effort of that court and its 
agents. Nearly three years were taken to 
effect it. An attempt to carry the palace 
by a coup de main, under the patronage of 
the French Chargé d’Affaires, Pageot, 
failed. Slower modes of operation were 
adopted. More than a score journals 
were founded by the French in Madrid 
and in the provinces, all uttering the most 
nefarious calumnies against England and 
the Regent. French emissaries circulated 
them in every garrison town, and insinu- 
ated themselves into every officer's mess. 
The republican party at Barcelona and 
elsewhere were taken into pay; the poli- 
tical rivals of the Regent were cajoled, and 
won over in Paris and in Madrid ; and, 
when all was ripe for execution, the bat- 
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teries were unmasked. 
rose in insurrection. Committees were 
formed at Perpignan and Bayonne. 
Money in great abundance was forwarded 
from Paris, whilst the funds which the 
Regent expected from bankers there were 
cut off. In short, the conspiracy suc- 
ceeded. The Duke of Victory was driven 
from the kingdom, and Arguelles, ap- 
pointed tutor by a decree of the Cortes, 
was deprived of his office by the simple 
order of General Narvaez. In the few 
months which have since elapsed Arguel- 
les lived retired ; he saw the interment 
of theconstitution by Narvaez ; and might 
say, with Grattan, he had watched over 
the cradle of his country’s liberties, and 
had followed them to the grave.— Morning 
Chronicle. 

The funeral of Arguelles took place at 
Madrid on the 25th of March. The mul- 
titudes that assembled and accompained 
his remains in solemn procession to the 
tomb, have no parallel in the annals of 
that capital. Itwas an almost universal 
tribute to the memory of a man whose 
name had never been sullied with intrigues 
for place, power, or wealth. As guardian 
to the royal children, during the regency 
of Espartero, he was entitled to above 
14,0007. a year. Of this he would only 
accept the tenth part, and at his death 
just 22 dollars were found in his house, 
and old claims on the Government for 
7,000 dollars. All that the Heraldo could 
find as matter of reproach against Arguel- 
les was, that, being a bachelor, he was 
unfit to exercise a fatherly care over the 
royal orphans ; and, further, that he had 
no merit in refusing nine-tenths of his 
salary, ‘ for he cleaned his own boots and 
had no wants.’ Would that Spain had 
left a few more honest shoe-blacks, to put 
to the blush the hordes of adventurers, 
political and military, who degrade her in 
the eyes of Europe! As the Queen- 
Mother was making her triumphal entry 
into the capital, a partisan rode up to her 
carriage with the ‘ joyful news—the happy 
coincidence—the hand of Providence dis- 
played in the death of her enemy, Ar- 
guelles.’ ‘ Hush!’ said Maria Christina, 
‘do not let the children hear it, for they 
loved him !’ 


Barcelona again 





Sir Henry Hatrorp, Barr. 
March 9. In Curzon-street, in his 
78th year, Sir Henry Halford, Bart., 
G.C.H., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to 
her Majesty, and Physician to their Royal 
Highnesses the Duchess of Gloucester 
and Princess Sophia, President of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, F.R.S., and F.S.A., 

a Trustee of Rugby School, &c. &c. 
He was born Oct, 2, 1766, the second 
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son of John Vaughan, M.D. of Leicester, 
by Hester, second daughter of Mr. John 
Smalley, alderman of that town, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Richard Halford, of 
Wistow, co. Leicester, Bart. His father 
was Physician to the Leicester Infirmary, 
and the author of some ‘ Observations 
on Hydrophobia,” on the ‘¢ Caesarean Sec- 
tion,” and on the ‘ Effects of Cantha- 
rides in Paralytic Affections.” He was 
the son of an auctioneer, and had acquired 
a moderate fortune in his profession, 
which might possibly have enabled him 
to have left at his death 10,0007. among 
his children. But he preferred to expend 
his own fortune in procuring the best 
education for his sons, trusting that they 
would reap the harvest by their future suc- 
cess in their respective professions. This 
plan was fully successful, and Sir Henry 
was enabled to assist his worthy parent 
with an annuity of 300/. during the latter 
years of his life. ; 

The sons were educated at Rugby. Sir 
Henry and his three next brothers were 
all at Oxford at the same time; the 
youngest went to Cambridge. ; 

Sir Henry’s next brother, the late Sir 
John Vaughan, rose to be a Baron of the 
Exchequer, and afterwards a Justice of 
the Common Pleas; and died a Privy 
Councillor in 1839. A memoir of him, 
communicated by Sir Henry Halford, will 
be found in our vol. XII. p. 648. 

The next brother, the Very Rev. Peter 
Vaughan, D.D., was Dean of Chester, 
and Warden of Merton College, Oxford. 
He died in 1826. 

The Right Hon. Sir Charles Richard 
Vaughan, G.C.H., late Envoy extraor- 
dinary to the United States of America, 
still survives. 

The youngest son, the Rev. Edward 
Vaughan, was the meritorious and very 
popular Vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester. 
He left a family, some of whom have 
distinguished themselves. 

Sir Henry Vaughan was entered at 
Rugby School with his elder brother 
James (who died young) on the 25th 
July, 1774. He proceeded from Rugby 
to Christ Church, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated M.A. June 17, 1778, M.B. Jan. 
14, 1790, and M.D. Oct. 27, 1791. He 
subsequently studied for some time at 
Edinburgh. 

In 1794, at the age of 28, being elected 
a Fellow of the College of Physicians, he 
settled in London. By the reeommenda- 
tion of Dr. Hall, of Oxford, he consulted 
Sir George Baker on his future prospects, 
and was told that he stood little chance 
in the metropolis for five years, during 
which time he must continue to support 
himself from other sources, at the rate of 
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about 500/. a year. With this intention 
(and the alternative, in case of failure, of 
returning to Leicester, to take his father’s 
position,) he borrowed 1,000/. (for which 
he paid 2,000/. in principal and interest 
in the course of a few years), and on that 
capital tried his fortune. Sir Henry was 
much gratified, in after life, by being in- 
formed by the Rev. Dr. Valpy, of Read- 
ing, that the celebrated Dr. Warren had 
predicted on Dr. Vaughan’s coming to 
town that he would rise to the head of 
his profession. The first year his receipts 
were 200/., the second me the same sum, 
the third year 350/., the next 500/., the 
next 7502., the next 1,000/., and then 
progressively mure and more, until his 
appointment, about 18—, to be Physician 
to King George the Third, when insane, 
in conjunction with Dr. Baillie. The two 
doctors travelled to Windsor together; 
and in the chaise compared notes as to 
their relative success, when Dr. Baillie’s 
last annual receipts were 9,600/., and Sir 
Henry Halford’s 9,500. 

When the King’s first insanity oc- 
curred, the Queen’s councillors had, by 
virtue of their office, the nomination of 
the person to whose care the Sovereign, 
under such unhappy circumstances, should 
be committed ; and the Rey. Dr. Willis, 
whose experience in insanity had been 
great, was selected. It is said that Dr. 
Willis’s treatment in the first two ill- 
nesses had made a lasting impression in 
the monarch’s mind, and that he could 
never, after his restoration to health, hear 
the name of Dr. Willis mentioned without 
experiencing a shudder, and suffering an 
agony which was visible to all around. 
During Sir Henry’s attendance, therefore, 
on the Princess Amelia, his Majesty de- 
sired him, in case of his Majesty expe- 
riencing a relapse of his malady, to take 
care of him, adding that Sir Henry must 
promise never to leave him, and that, if 
he wanted further help, he should call 
Dr. Heberden, and, in case of further 
need, which would necessarily occur if 
Parliament took up the matter, Dr. 
Baillie. The introduction of these phy- 
sicians when his Majesty became ill again, 
which he did very soon after, conciliated 
the confidence of the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales, who added the name of 
Sir Henry to the list of his Physicians in 
Ordinary. This confidence was conti- 
nued when the Prince became George the 
Fourth, and thence descended to William 
the Fourth, and to Queen Victoria. Thus 
Sir Henry Halford was Physician to four 
successive sovereigns, an honour never 
conferred on any previous physician, 
Three of them he attended in their last 
illnesses, 
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Almost every member of the Royal 
Family, from the time of George III. 
has been under the care of Sir Henry. 
His attentions to the Duke of York during 
his last illness were so remarkably unre- 
mitting, that, to manifest the sense enter- 
tained of them, he received by royal war- 
rant a grant of armorial augmentations 
and supporters, His arms were previ- 
ously, Argent, a greyhound passant sable, 
on a chief azure three fleurs de lis or, For 
the centre fleur de lis was substituted a 
rose argent, and in further augmentation 
was added, on a canton ermine a staff 
entwined with a serpent proper, and en- 
signed with a coronet composed of crosses 
patée and fleurs de lis (being that of a 
Prince of the Blood Royal). Asa crest 
of augmentation, a staff entwined with a 
serpent or, as on the canton. As sup- 
porters, two emews proper, each gorged 
with a coronet composed of crosses patée 
and fleurs de lis. 

Dr. Vaughan was created a Baronet 
by patent dated 27th Sept. 1809. In 
1815, after the death of Sarah, Countess 
of Denbigh, the widow of Sir Charles 
Halford, Bart., of Wistow, (the last male 
heir of that family, and who died in 
1780,) he took the name and arms of 
Halford by Act of Parliament. Being 
in the receipt of so large a professional 
income, he expended for many years the 
whole produce of his estates upon their 
improvement, and afterwards settled his 
son and heir upon them. 

He was first elected President of the 
College of Physicians in 1820, and had 
been re-elected in every subsequent year, 
By virtue of that office he was a trustee 
of the British Museum. On the 25th 
June, 1825, the new College of Phy- 
sicians in Pall Mall East was opened, 
and Sir Henry delivered an oration on 
the occasion in the presence of the Dukes 
of York and Sussex, and many persons of 
the highest distinction, This was the 
most splendid meeting ever held by the 
College, and an elegant collation was pro- 
vided for the numerous assemblage at Sir 
Henry’s expense. The oration which, 
like the Harveian, was composed in 
Latin, is distinguished by the purity of its 
style, and is particularly valuable as af- 
fording the testimony of the President, 
and of Dr. Baillie, to the religious cha- 
racter and opinions of the medical pro- 
fession. 

On that day Sir Henry Halford re- 
ceived {rom King George the Fourth the 
star of a Knight Commander of the 
Guelphic Order ; and William the Fourth 
subsequently promoted him to be a Grand 
Cross, 

Upon the decease of George the Fourth, 
| 
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a very splendid clock, surmounted bya 
bust of his Majesty, was presented to him 
by the Royal Family, in proof, as the in- 
scription states, ‘‘ of their esteem and 
regard, and in testimony of the high sense 
they entertain of his professional abilities 
and unwearied attention to their late be- 
loved sister the Princess Amelia, Her 
late Majesty Queen Charlotte, His late 
Majesty King George the Third, His late 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, and 
lastly of his Majesty King George the 
Fourth.” 

As a physician Sir Henry Halford was 
a favourite with all classes, and enjoyed 
in a remarkable degree the confidence of 
his patients. In consultation he was much 
regarded by his professional brethren on 
account of the quickness of his perception, 
the soundness of his judgment, and the 
readiness and abundance of his resources. 
In society he was prized, for to strong 
natural sagacity and good sense he added 
the charm of a highly classical taste, and 
considerable literary attainments. In 
temper and disposition he was remarkably 
sociable and kind-hearted; and, though 
irritable, was placable and forgiving. 

He was proud of his literary produc. 
tions, which he reprinted more than once, 
They were as follow: «‘Oratio Harveiana, 
habita 18 Oct. 1800,” 4to. ‘*An account 
of what appeared on opening the coffin of 
King Charles the First in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, in the presence of the 
Prince Regent, 1813,”4to. The original 
manuscript of this is deposited in the 
British Museum authenticated by the sig- 
nature of the Prince Regent. It is re- 
printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
May, 1813. 

In 1831 Sir Henry published his Essays 
and Orations in a small volume. The 
essays are on the following subjects: 
], The Climacteric Disease. 2. The 
necessity of caution in the estimation of 
systoms in the last steps of some diseases, 
3. The Tic Douloureux. 4. Shakspere’s 
Test of Insanity (in Hamlet, Act III. 
Se. 4). 5. The Influence of some of the 
Diseases of the Body on the Mind. 6, 
The Keavoos of Aretzus, now called the 
Brain Fever. And he afterwards published 
four other papers read at the College, On 
the Treatment of the Gout; On Phleg- 
masia Dolens ; On the Treatment of In- 
sanity, particularly the Moral Treatment ; 
and, On the Deaths of some illustrious 
Persons of Antiquity. In 1834 he pub- 
lished a paper, On the Education and 
Conduct of a Physician; and in 1835, 
another, On the Deaths of some Eminent 
Persous of Modern Times. Abstracts 
of all these essays will be found in Petti- 
grew’s Portrait Gallery, to which we are 
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indebted for valuable aid in the present 
memoir. 

In 1835 he again delivered the Har- 
veian Oration, in consequence of the death 
of Sir George Tuthill, who had been 
appointed to that honourable function. 
This oration contains merited tributes to 
the memoirs of Dr. Maton, Dr. Ainslie, 
and Dr. Powell. 

Sir Henry was attached to the compo- 
sition of Latin poetry, some specimens of 
which have appeared in our pages. His 
evidence on various subjects given before 
Committees of the Houses of Parliament 
will be found in the printed Reports. 

The best portrait of Sir Henry Halford 
is by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Another 
by H. Room is engraved by J. Cochran 
1838 in Pettigrew’s Medical Portrait 
Gallery. 

Sir Henry Halford married, March 31, 
1795, the Hon. Elizabeth St. John, third 
daughter of John eleventh Lord St. John 
of Bletsoe; and by that lady, who died 
June 17, 1833, he had issue one daughter 
Louisa, married in 1819 to Frederick 
Coventry, esq. cousin to the Earl of 
Coventry, and has issue; and one son, 
now Sir Henry Halford, born in 1797, 
and one of the present members for South 
Leicestershire. The present Baronet 
married, in 1824, his cousin Barbara, 
daughter of Sir John Vaughan, by Augusta 
second daughter of Henry twelfth Lord 
St. John of Bletsoe, but has issue a 
daughter only, born in 1825. 


Lizvut.-Gen. Sir G. H. B. Way. 

Feb. 19. At Brighton, aged 67, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Gregory Hol- 
man Bromley Way, Knt. C.B. Colonel 
of the First West India Regiment. 

He was the fifth son of Benjamin Way, 
esq. of Denham Place, Bucks, and Eliza- 
beth Anne, eldest daughter of Rev. 
William Cooke, D.D. Provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and was born in 
London, December 28, 1776. He entered 
the army in 1797, as Ensign in the 26th or 
Cameronian Regiment of Foot, and was 
captured by a French Privateer on his 
passage to join that corps in Canada; he 
was detained prisoner in France during 
a year and a half, and ultimately regained 
his liberty by ex hange. The 3rd Nov. 
1799, he procured a Lieutenancy in the 
35th Foot, and with that corps served two 
years in the Mediterranean, being engaged 
at the siege of Valetta and capture of 
Malta from the French. The 20th Jan. 
1803, he obtained a company in the 5th 
Foot, and, after serving in the Channel 
Islands, sailed with his regiment as part 
of an expedition under Lord Cathcart to 
the Elbe, but, the vessel being wrecked 
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off the Texel, he was taken prisoner by 
the Dutch. On his exchange he served 
in the expedition to Buenos Ayres and 
the Cape de Verd, with Major-General 
R. Craufurd, and subsequently went to 
St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope 
and South America. He served as 
Assistant Quartermaster-General to the 
forces under Lieut.-Gen. Whitelocke, 
and at the storming of Buenos Ayres led 
the right wing of the infantry brigade. 
The 25th Feb. 1808, he obtained a 
majority in the 29th Foot, and proceeded 
forthwith to Portugal, in which country 
as well as in Spain his regiment highly 
distinguished itself. He served under 
Sir Brent Spencer off Cadiz, and thence 
proceeded to join the army under the 
Duke of Wellington in Portugal. He 
was present at the battles of Roliga, when, 
on gaining the plateau with a few Men 
and officers of his regiment, Major Way 
had the blade of his sword shot away at 
the hilt, and the small party being at the 
same moment charged by the enemy, he 
was rescued frum the bayonet of a French 
grenadier by the humanity of General 
Brenier. He subsequently commanded the 
light infantry of Major-General Stewart’s 
brigade, which led the advance of the 
British army in the actions of the 10th, 
llth, and 12th of May, at the passage 
of the Douro, capture of Oporto, and 
subsequent retreat of Soult’s army. 
He was present in the battles of the 
27th and 28th of July, at Talavera, and 
engaged in the action on the hill com- 
manding the left of the British position, 
which was so gallantly carried at the 
point of the bayonet by the 29th regiment, 
on the 27th, and defended on the morn- 
ing of the 28th against a body of 8000 
French grenadiers, who attempted to re- 
gain it, but was repulsed by the 29th and 
4Sth regiments. He was present alsoat the 
battle of Albuera, in 1811, and on the fall 
of his Lieut.-Colonel succeeded to the 
command of the 29th during the action, 
for which he had the honour of receiving 
a medal. In the midst of this action, 
during which the British force suffered 
severely, 7000 men being opposed to 
22,000 of the best troops of the enemy, 
he was shot through the body, and his lett 
arm fractured by a musket-shot at the 
shoulder joint. The 30th of May 1811 he 
received the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
On bis return in that year, with the skeleton 
of the 29th, reduced to about 100 effective 
men, Colonel Way by considerable exertion 
re-formed the corps, and embarked asecond 
time for the Peninsula, in 1813. But 
the heat of the climate, and the effects of 
the severe wounds he had received, made 
his return to England indispensable. His 
3Z 
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Majesty George IV. conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood, and appointed him 
in 1814 Companion of the Bath, with 
permission to wear the Order of the 
Tower and Sword presented to him by 
the King of Portugal. Shortly after his 
return he was appointed to the Staff in 
North Britain, as Deputy Adjutant- 
General, and, on that office being abolished 
in 1822, wasnamed Colonelofthe 3d Royal 
Veteran Battalion, which was disbanded 
three years subsequently. On the ac- 
cession of William IV. in 1830, he was 
raised to the rank of Major-General, and 
to that of Lieutenant-General, 23 Nov. 
1841, on the birth of the Prince of Wales. 
On the 2Ist Nov. 1843, he was gazetted 
to the Colonelcy of the first West India 
Regiment. 

Lieut.-General Way married, May 19, 
1818, Marianne, daughter of John Wey- 
land, esq. of Woodeaton, Oxfordshire, 
and Woodrising, Norfolk, by whom he 
has left no issue. His remains were in- 
terred in the family vault in the church 
of Denham, Buckinghamshire. — 





Vice-Apmirat Dickson. 

Jan. 28. Vice-Admiral Edward Stir- 
ling Dickson. 

He entered the royal navy in 1772, in 
his 7th year, and was present in the 
Acteon at the attack of Charleston, 
where she was destroyed by the batteries 
of Sullivan’s Island, under which she 
grounded. Having been transferred to 
the Bristol, he was at the capture of New 
York, and afterwards joined the Eolus, 
in which he assisted at the capture of the 
Prudente, French frigate. In 1780 he 
was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 
at the very early age of 15, and appointed 
to the Artois a captured frigate. In the 
Sampson he assisted at the relief of Gib- 
raltar; and he was wounded on the glo- 
rious first of June, while second Lieu- 
tenant of the Cesar, which led the van, 
In the West Indies, while commanding 
the Frederick cutter, he beat off a pri- 
vateer of very superior force, which gained 
his promotion as Commander of the Vic- 
torieuse. When stationed off Trinidad, 
he suggested to Admiral Sir H. Harvey 
the facility of capturing that island, and 
led in the fleet which reduced this im- 
portant colony in 1797. In convoying 
the trade to St. Kitt’s he encountered off 
Guadaloupe two Republican privateers 
who laid him alongside, one of which he 
captured, and the other escaped. He 
took the towns of Carrupano and Rio 
Caribe, on the Spanish main, destroying 
their fortifications ; and, while boarding a 
privateer protected by them, he was 
again severely wounded in the head, The 
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immortal Picton, then Governor of Tri- 
nidad, with the English inhabitants, ac- 
knowledged these services by presenting 
him with a sword worth 100 guineas, 
while Earl Spencer rewarded him by his 
promotion to Post rank. In 1804 he 
re-captured in the Inconstant the island 
of Goree, on the coast of Africa, with a 
garrison of 300 men; and in the same 
ship, on the Gurnsey station, commanded 
a squadron for blockade of St. Malo. In 
1809 he was sent out in her to the Isle 
of France station, but unfortunately 
grounded to the northward of the Cape 
of Good Hope, by an unusual set of the 
currents; he repaired the damage by 
heaving her keel out in Table Bay, and 


righting her when the swell set in, and . 


this for several consecutive days, a feat of 
seamanship denounced as impracticable 
by Commissioner Shield, the success of 
which, however, drew forth from Admiral 
Bertie his admiration in public orders to 
the officers and ship’s company. 

In the Stately he commanded the 
naval forces at the siege of Tariffa, and 
received the thanks of the Admiralty. 
Admiral Penrose, who at Gibraltar wit- 
nessed the operations, at a time of the 
year generally severe, but which during 
the siege was uncommonly boisterous, 
thus estimated them: ‘‘ You have had 
to contend against obstacles too many to 
enumerate in a letter, but sufficient to 
call forth the most ardent zeal and the 
most skilful seamanship, and the result 
has proved that you have made use of 
both in an eminent degree, as neither a 
moment’s time nor a man’s life has been 
lost.’? This arduous and anxious service 
procured him the command of the Swift- 
sure, a line-of-battle ship, under Lord 
Exmouth, at the blockade of Toulon, 
where he formed frequently one of the 
in-shore squadron, which continually, 
under the batteries, baffled all attempts of 
the French fleet to escape. 

In the Rivoli, on the escape of Na- 
poleon from Elba, he was most actively 
employed in the Mediterranean ; he 
blockaded Naples, and, observing the 
Joachim and Capri line-of-battle ships at 
anchor in the bay, under the Fort of St. 
Elmo, determined, after consulting Mr. 
J. M. Davison, his master, to run along- 
side the outermost, and carry her by 
boarding ; for this purpose he went in 
with a favourable wind, but to his sur- 
prise found that both ships, apprehending 
his intentions, had sheltered themselves 
inside the mole. With unabated vigilance 
he prevented the escape of Napoleon’s 
mother and sister Pauline from Castel del 
Mare, who, embarked in l’Inconstante, 
were there awaiting that purpose, and 
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thus intercepted and captured at his own 
risk, after a spirited resistance, the Mel- 
pomene frigate, bearing the tri-coloured 
flag sent by Napoleon to convey them to 
France, an act of hostility in time of 
peace censured by Napoleon, but which 
our government approved by giving her 
as a prize to the captors. He then took 
command of the expedition against Naples, 
under General M’ Farlane which, be- 
calmed on the Calabrian shore, and wel- 
comed by the peasantry (ever hostile to 
the French conscription and government,) 
by bonfires, thus apprised Murat of the 
impending danger of his dynastry, and 
produced his immediate surrender to the 
Tremendous, Captain Campbell. 

Selected by Lord Exmouth at Naples, 
Capt. Dickson commanded the expedition 
against the fortress of Porto Ferrajo, and 
thus, reducing the Island of Elba, had, as 
recorded by the historian James, the 
singular honour of striking the first and 
last tri-coloured flag of the hundred days’ 
war. He was subsequently employed on 
a diplomatic mission to Tunis, and re- 
turned to England with his prize. In 
1831 he was appointed to the Ganges, of 
80 guns, at Portsmouth, where he re. 
ceived the rank of Rear- Admiral, which 
terminated his active service. 

Like many of the veterans of the old 
school, Rear-Admiral Dickson carved 
out his estate by his own sword and 
energies, but his early exploits, being pre- 
vious to the peace of Amiens and the 
Peninsula campaigns, were subject to the 
stringent rules of exclusion, thereby de- 
barring him and many others of those 
decorative honours to which they were 
so pre-eminently entitled. 





Masor-GENERAL NEDHAM. 

Feb. 13. At Worthing, aged 74, Major- 
General William Nedham, late Colonel 
of the 4th Veteran Battalion. 

This officer entered the service the 24th 
of May, 1786, as an Ensign in the 37th 
foot. On the 24th Aug. following he 
was removed to the 17th foot, and in 
Sept. 1788 he obtained a Lieutenancy in 
the same corps. He served on board the 
Colossus in Lord Howe’s fleet as a marine 
for six months, and subsequently pro- 
ceeded with his regiment to the West 
Indies. In July 1794 he purchased a 
company in the 17th foot, from which he 
was transferred to the 130th. From 1796 
to 1800 he was on half pay, but during 
this period served as a Brigade-Major on 
the staff in Ireland. In July 1800 he 
was appointed to a majority in the 9th 
Light Dragoons ; in 1802 he was again 
on half pay; in 1803 he served on the 
staff of the Sussex district; and the 9th 


of June, 1803, received a majority in the 
18th foot. The 28th of August, 1804, 
he was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the 12th Battalion of Reserve; the 16th 
of May, 1805, he was removed to the 3rd, 
afterwards the Ist Garrison Battalion. 
The 4th of June, 1813, he obtained the 
brevet of Colonel ; that of Major-General 
the 12th of August, 1819; and was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the 4th Royal Veteran 
Battalion, on that corps being formed, 
the 20th of November following. Major- 
General Nedham’s last foreign service 
was with the Ist Garrison Battalion at 
Malta. 





Masor-Gen. Goopman, C.B. 
Jan. 2. In British Guiana, Major- 
General Stephen Arthur Goodman, C.B. 
K.H. 

This officer entered the British érmy 
in Oct. 1794, as Ensign in the 48th foot. 
In 1795 he obtained his Lieutenancy in 
the same regiment, and proceeded on 
foreign service. In 1800 he embarked 
with his regiment from Minorca, and 
joined the force under the command of 
General Sir Charles Stuart, destined as 
a British contingent for the battle of 
Marengo. He subsequently served at the 
surrender of Malta in 1800. In 1803 he 
obtained his company in the 48th, In 
1809 he joined the army of the Peninsula ; 
was present at the hard-fought battle of 
Talavera, and commanded the light com- 
panies of Major-Gen. Richard Stewart's 
brigade in Lord Hill's division during the 
first night of that battle. He was ap- 
pointed subsequently to the staff of the 
army as Judge-Advocate-General, and 
Assistant-Adjutant-General. He took a 
part in the terrible siege of Badajos, was 
present at the taking of Fort Picorini, 
and y,..5 then piaced in the responsible 
position of taking charge of General 
Phillipon, the Governor of Badajos, 
whom he was ordered to conduct to 
Elvas. In 1813 Captain Goodman re- 
ceived his majority, and in that rank 
served at the battle of Salamanca, and in 
the operations at Madrid. On the march 
from Madrid to Burgos Major Goodman 
was appointed to take charge of the Ad- 
jutant-General’s department, owing to the 
absence, from sickness, of the Adjutant. 
General—a very flattering distinction 
to be conferred on so young an officer. 
In this highly responsible post he served 
at the siege of Burgos, and during the 
masterly retreat of the British army from 
before that city to the frontier of Portugal. 
In consequence of this service, Major 
Goodman was appointed Judge-Advocate- 
General to the Forces ordered from the 
army of the Peninsula to America, which 
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appointment, however, was subsequently 
changed to that of Judge-Advocate- 
General to the Army under the Prince 
of Orange at Brussels, and, lastly, to the 
same highly important post to the army 
under the Duke of Wellington. These 
brilliant services were closed by his being 
present at the battle of Waterloo, and 
continuing with the Army of Occupation 
until it removed from France, having pre- 
viously, in 1813, attained the rank of 
Lieut.- Colonel. 

In 1819 he received the civil appoint- 
ment of Colonial Secretary of the colony 
of Berbice, and arrived there and assumed 
his duties early in the following year. In 
1821 he was appointed to the then highly 
lucrative situation of Vendue-Master of 
Demerara and Esssequibo, in the discharge 
of the duties of which post he continued 
till Bis death. His colonial life thus ex- 
tends over a period of twenty-four years, 
during which time, we are informed, he 
was only once absent from. his charge, 
namely, for seventeen months, from May 
1835 to Oct. 1836. Though appointed 
to a purely civil situation in British 
Guiana, his military services were not 
withheld when required by the intestine 
disturbances in the colony. In 1823 he 
was called upon by the then Governor of 
the Colony, Lieut.-General Murry, to 
serve in the militia, at the breaking out 
of the servile revolt. He organised and 
commanded the militia during that period, 
for which service he received the thanks 
of the separate colonies, Since that 
period up to the disbanding of the militia 
General Goodman continued to serve the 
community in which his lot had been cast 
as a Brigadier- General of the Militia, and 
as Inspector- General of the Province. 

By the brevet of 1830, Lieut.-Col. 
Goodman obtained his Colonelcy ; and by 
the subsequent brevet of 1842 the rank 
of Major- General. 

He has left a widow and eleven children. 





Masor.-Gen. THE Hon. F. G. Hertor. 
Dec. 30. At Comfort Hall, Drum- 
mondville, Canada, after a protracted ill. 
ness, in his 58th year, Major-General the 
Hon. Frederick George Heriot, K.B. and 
C.B. 
He was born in Jersey, Jan. 11, 1786, 
and entered the service at the age of 15, 
as Lieutenant in the 49th Foot, Oct. 9, 
1801; he attained the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel at 27, after having been engaged 
in all the stirring events in Canada from 
1801 to 1816. 

General Heriot had secured the attach- 
ment of a numerous circle of friends and 
acquaintances both in public and private 
life, by his kind and conciliatory manners, 
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as well as by his benevolence and cha- 
ritable disposition, both of which were 
unbounded. Of the village of Drum. 
mondville he may truly be said to have 
been the father and founder, having re- 
tired there, on half-pay, in 1816, witha 
number of veterans and pensioners from 
the different corps disbanded in the pro- 
vince after the late war; his Majesty 
having rewarded his active and merito- 
rious services by a large grant of land 
situated chiefly in the county of Grant- 
ham, of which the village forms a part. 
His mortal remains were borne to their 
last resting place by two parties of six 
each, composed respectively of the oldest 
servants of his household, and pensioners 
who had shared with him in life the chec- 
quered scenes of peace and war, alter- 
nately relieving each other, and followed 
by a numerous mourning concourse. Since 
General Heriot’s retirement on half-pay 
he had always held the rank of Colonel of 
militia, and, excepting when engaged in 
the discharge of his various public duties, 
Drummondville has been his residence. 





Rosert Bateson, Esa., M.P. 

Dec. 24. At Jerusalem, in his 28th 
year, Robert Bateson, esq., M.P. for 
the county of Londonderry. 

Mr. Bateson was the eldest son of Sir 
Robert Bateson, of Belvoir Park, co. 
Down, Bart., by Catharine, daughter of 
the late Samuel Dickson, esq., of Bal- 
lynaguille, co. Limerick. He took the 
place of his father, as member for the 
county of Londonderry, at the last general 
election. He was attacked by low typhus 
fever shortly after his arrival at Jeru- 
salem, under which he gradually sunk, and 
expired after an illness of nine days. His 
afflicted family and friends have the con- 
solation of knowing that he received the 
most unremitting attentions from Dr. 
Macgowan, the experienced physician to 
the mission, and enjoyed every spiritual 
comfort from the kind and repeated visits 
of Dr. Alexander, the Protestant Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and the Rev. Mr. Ewald. 





Rosert Puiies, Ese. 

March 14. Aged 84, Robert Philips, 
Esq., of the Park, near Manchester. 

Mr. Philips was a gentleman of the 
greatest eminence in the mercantile world, 
of extensive wealth, and, above all, of 
high character for his public and private 
munificence. He was Lord of the Ma- 
nors of Snitterfield, Wolverton, and 
Bearley, where he was justly and most 
highly respected and beloved. 

The father of Mr. Philips was the se- 
cond of three brothers, John, Nathaniel, 
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and Thomas, who were all partners in 
business. ‘Thomas was born in the year 
1728, and died in 1811, at the advanced 
age of 83; the present Sir George Phi- 
lips, Bart., is his son. Nathaniel, the 
father of the deceased, was born in 1726, 
and died in 1808, at the age of 82; and 
the subject of this notice was born April 
3, 1760, and had he lived a month longer 
would have completed his 84th year. 

Mr. Philips was a partner in the house 
of John and Nathaniel Philips and Co., 
though of late years he did not take any 
active part in business, being represented 
in the concern by his sons. He has been 
for many years past regarded as one of 
the heads of the liberal party in Manches- 
ter. He was one of the principal founders 
of the Manchester and Salford Deaf and 
Dumb School and Asylum, to which he 
was a munificent contributor, He was 
the oldest member of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, which 
he entered on the 5th of November, 1783, 
when in his 24th year. He was also a 
liberal benefactor to the Manchester New 
College, having given upwards of £500 
to that institution ; of which, while it 
was placed at York, he was the President, 
during the years 1834—1837, and he filled 
the office of a trustee to the time of his 
death. His son, Mr. Mark Philips, is 
now its President. 

The funeral of the deceased took place 
on the 20th March, at the Presbyterian 
Chapel, Stand, of which for some years 
past Mr. Philips and his family had been 
regular attendants, and indeed the princi- 
pal supporters, It was attended by Mr. 
Mark Philips, M.P. for Manchester, 
Mr. Robert Needham Philips (sons of 
the deceased) ; Mr. Robert Hyde Greg, 
Mr. James W. Mylne, of London, and 
Mr, William Duckworth, of Beech Wood, 
Southampton (sons-in-law) ; Mr, Na- 
thaniel Philips of Leamington, and Mr. 
Robert Philips, of Heybridge (nephews) ; 
Mr. Chadwick (a partner in business); 
Mr. Harris (the deceased’s solicitor), and 
Mr. Richard Aspden (many years a con- 
fidential agent). The procession was 
joined on the road to Stand Chapel by a 
number of carriages, containing the 
mayor, aldermen, and other members and 
officers of the council; members of the 
council, &c. of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society, and about 
twenty-two gentlemen from the various 
business establishments in which the de- 
ceased was a partner. 

Mr. Philips married Miss Needham, a 
sister of Matthew Needham, esq. of Len- 
ton, near Nottingham: his surviving 
children are the two sons above-men- 
tioned, and four daughters, Miss Caro- 
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line Philips, his youngest daughter, died 
on the 25th Feb. last. 





JEREMIAH Harman, Esa. 

Feb.'7. In Adams Court, Broad-street, 
in his 8lst year, Jeremiah Harman, esq. 

Mr. Harman was chief of a family known 
in the commercial world for nearly a cen« 
tury, and highly esteemed both in this and 
other countries, He may himself be said 
to have stood at the head of the city, 
both as to mercantile and private charac- 
ter; liberal in his dealings, and inspiring 
confidence by his honour and integrity, as 
well as love for his personal qualities. 

The house, of which he died the prin- 
cipal partner, was of very old standing. 
It originated with the Lisbon trade, and 
was in extensive transactions with Portu- 
gal at the time of the earthquake at Lisbon 
in 1755. At first the firm was Gur- 
nell and Hoare; then Gurnell, Hoare, 
and Harman (the father of the late la- 
mented gentleman); then Harman, Hoare, 
and Co. ; and, lastly, Harman and Co., 
which was its title for the last forty years, 
To the Russian court the house have been 
bankers for half a century, and so con. 
tinue to the present time. 

The subject of the present memoir was 
a Director of the Bank of England from 
1794 to 1827; embracing the eventful 
period of the restriction of cash payments, 
and all the great financial and political 
difficulties of the country. He was much 
consulted by Mr, Pitt and Lord Liverpool 
on all questions of moment ; and also gave 
evidence of the most important character 
before the Bullion Committee of 1810; 
before the Committees on the resumption 
of Cash Payments, in 1819; on the Bank 
Charter, in 1832; and on other investiga- 
tions of similar character and importance. 

In 1816 he was Governor of the Bank ; 
and in that year an addition of 25 per 
cent. was made to the capital of Bank. 
stock. Three years afterwards, in 1819, 
the thanks of the Court were voted to him 
for his share in the labours of a commis- 
sion which had been appointed by the 
Crown for the prevention of forgery. In 
1827, on his retirement, the thanks of the 
General Court were unanimously voted 
to him for his long and valuable services. 

As a public character the late Mr. Har- 
man was known to all the ministers of the 
day, from Mr. Pitt downwards. The 
Orleans collection of pictures was sent 
to the house for safe custody. In later 
life, on succeeding to his father’s house at 
Woodford, as his walls became enlarged, 
his pictures increased, At Woodford, sur- 
rounded by pleasure grounds of little less 
than two miles in extent, and backed by a 
prospect upon which the most fastidious 
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eye might have satisfactorily gazed, Mr. 

arman lived as a great city merchant 
and a gentleman ought to live.—In his 
habits he was among the most regular, 
the most honourable, and the most ex- 
emplary of mankind. He was present at 
almost all the councils connected with 
charitable institutions, and his father and 
himself were amongst the founders and 
chief patrons of the Philanthropic Society 
in St. George’s Fields. Inacts of private 
charity, also, no one was more ready and 
liberal in relieving distress ; and, though 
distinguished for his love and knowledge 
of the best works of the ancient masters, 
he was a kind friend to many modern 
artists, 

Mr. Hosier. 

Jan. 21. At Pentonville, aged 78, 
Francis Hobler, esq. for 56 years Chief 
Clerk at the Mansion-house. 

Mr. Hobler was the son of a watch- 
maker in Soho, a native of the canton of 
Vaud in Switzerland. He was baptized 
at the Swiss Protestant Church, where, 
as he was the first child christened there 
after its establishment, all the elders of 
the congregation stood sponsors for him 
at the baptismal font. His education was 
carefully attended to, and included an ac- 
quaintance with the dead and continental 
languages ; the French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man he spoke with ease and fluency, which 
proved of the highest use to him in the 
discharge of his official duties. Connected 
with these acquirements were a vigour of 
intellect, a sparkling wit, a suavity of 
manners, and an amiability of disposition, 
that very early in life endeared him to his 
companions, and in after years recom. 
mended him to many a generous patron. 

On leaving school, he was placed in the 
counting-house of Messrs. Blache, the 
then extensive sugar-brokers in Mincing- 
lane ; but not liking the monotonous rou- 
tine of a commercial life, he was trans- 
ferred to the offices of an eminent crown 
lawyer, to whom he was articled, and 
where his assiduity procured for him the 
notice of some of the leading members of 
the corporation, who, previously to the 
expiration of his articles, gave him the 
appointment of clerk to the sitting alder- 
men at Guildhall. Having filled this 
situation for several ‘years, Mr. Hobler 
was, on the promotion of Mr. W. L. 
Newman to be City Solicitor, removed to 
the higher and more lucrative post of chief 
clerk to the chief magistrate, which he 
continued to fill to the entire satisfaction 
of the public, and of every successor to 
the civic chair, until within a very few 
weeks of his retirement, last year, never, 
during thatlong period, having been absent 
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three weeks at any one time, either for 
pleasure or the benefit of his health. 

The duties of this office are far from 
being of a light or ordinary character. The 
Lord Mayor is usually some trader or 
merchant, but little acquainted with the 
laws he has to administer, and must, in 
most instances, depend entirely upon the 
advice of his chief clerk, who, in addition 
to the usual qualifications of a common law 

ractitioner, should have a perfect know- 
edge of the criminal statutes, and of the 
peculiar privileges and customs of the 
City. Indeed it is almost impossible to 
describe accurately the varied information 
of this important civic functionary. The 
Lord Mayor is considered by the house- 
less and distressed of every nation as their 
natural friend and protector; and hence 
the constant appeals to his benevolence 
from the sons and daughters of misery, 
too often simulated by artful and design- 
ing vagabonds, not only demand that his 
clerk should be well versed in the conti- 
nental tongues, but that he should be 
gifted with a nice preception of human 
character, which few possess, and is only 
to be obtained by long and close observa- 
tion. And equally applicable is this last 
remark to the investigation of crime ; for, 
as is justly remarked by Mr. Hobler, jun., 
in his letter to the Town Clerk of Lon- 
don, detailing the duties of his father’s 
office, —*‘ Many an alderman, by a word 
from him, has been dissuaded from com- 
mitting for trial the youthful offender not 
yet hardened in criine, and the thief of 
necessity has been admonished, and per- 
haps so relieved as not again to be 
tempted.” 

All these qualifications were united in 
Mr. Hobler ; and, to his honour it should 
be known, that, over and over again, when 
the funds placed at his disposal by the Lord 
Mayor and other charitable persons were 
insufficient to relieve the urgencies of the 
applicants for charity, his own purse was 
at their command, and drew forth from 
many a grateful heart sincere and fervent 
prayers for his welfare. To foreigners, in 
particular, the worthy gentleman was ever 
accessible ; and his kindness to the unfor- 
tunate Spanish, Italian, Polish, and other 
political refugees will long be remembered 
by them, and has caused many a curious 
letter of thanks, addressed, ‘¢ A son Ex- 
cellencé le tres Honorable Monsieur le 
Secretaire Generale du Milord Maire de 
Londres.” 

But whilst in Mr. Hobler the truly 
wretched and unfortunate ever found a 
compassionate and sympathising friend, 
he was a constant terror to the confirmed 
beggar and hardened criminal ; the recog- 
nition of his keen and penetrating eye, 
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followed by the notice, “ You and. I are 
old friends, I think,’’ being always fatal 
to their pursuits for at least some time to 
come. 

In personal appearance, Mr. Hobler 
was a fine, tall, upright, powdered-headed 
gentleman of the old school, always neatly 
dressed in a closely buttoned-up black 
coat, drab breeches and gaiters. He never 
was seen in trousers, alhough some of his 
friends have a vague recollection that in 
former years he sometimes wore panta-~ 
loons and Hessian boots. In his habits 
he was perfectly regular, and, notwith- 
standing his advanced age, never rode, but 
always walked to and from his residence 
in Queen’s-row, Pentonville, and the Man- 
sion-house, and with such exactness as to 
time, that his appearance on any part of 
his journey was a sure indication of the 
precise hour of the day. 

In conversation Mr. Hobler was highly 
intellectual and facetious, and the readi- 
ness of his repartee installed him par ea- 
cellence as the civic wit. In his family, 
and amongst his personal friends, he was 
greatly esteemed and beloved. Sometime 
since his portrait was painted by a lady 
artist, residing in Rathbone-place, from 
which was taken a lithographic print. 
The original painting, after his retire- 
ment, was purchased and framed at the 
expense of the Lord Mayor, and now 
graces the wall of the justice-room, im- 
mediately behind his lordship’s chair. 

Mr. Hobler married at an early age. 
His family consists of two sons and two 
daughters, one son being a well-known 
solicitor, and formerly Secretary of the 
Numismatic Society. The other son is a 
wealthy agriculturist in New South Wales; 
of his daughters, one is marsied and living 
in Canada, and the other is single. 





Miss Saran Martin. 

Oct. 14. At Yarmouth, Norfolk, Miss 
Sarah Martin. 

In the death of this scarcely less re- 
markable than estimable female, society at 
large, and more particularly the town of 
Yarmouth, her residence, has sustained 
what it is to be feared will prove an 
irreparable loss. A life which was more 
completely devoid of all considerations 
of self, was more exclusively devoted 
to doing good, and in the pursuit of 
that object really accomplished a greater 
quantity of good, would with difficulty be 
found ; perhaps not at all, if the effect 
produced be measured by the amount 
of talents that, humanly speaking, was 
allotted by the Almighty to the purpose. 
To give publicity to the details of such a 
life is not only agreeable, but may almost 
be considered a bounden duty, 
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There are few, except in the very 
lowest classes of society, who may not 
feel in reading these particulars that an 
example which it is altogether in their 
power to imitate is thus proposed to 
themselves. Some may even be tempted 
to think, when the springs and modes of 
action and their results are laid before 
them, that they hear the words of our 
blessed Saviour, ‘¢ Go thou, and do like- 
wise.” The power of wealth, the in- 
fluence of station, the grasp of genius, the 
expansion of the mind by study, all these 
are naturally calculated to enlarge the 
sphere of utility ; but with no one of these 
could the subject of the present brief 
memoir be said to have been gifted; of 
most she was eminently deficient. A 
child of poverty, accustomed throughout 
life to earn her daily bread by her daily 
labour, she nevertheless proposed to her- 
self a very different decided object, and 
this she steadily kept in view. The 
object was to visit the prison, and relieve 
and reform its wretched inmates ; and thus 
to do what she humbly hoped might be 
acceptable in the eyes of her Creator by 
benefiting her fellow-creatures. It needs 
scarcely to be suid that a strong religious 
impression would alone have been. com- 
petent to have produced such an effect. 
But no sooner did this gain power over 
her mind than her determination was 
formed : she persevered through evil re- 
port and good report ; against objections, 
remonstances, and ridicule, against pri- 
vations, against the harder trials of what 
could not but be offensive to a delicate 
female—nay, even against the neglect and 
rebuffs of those whose welfare she sought, 
she ‘held the even tenor of her way ;” 
and she succeeded no less to the comfort 
of herself than of the objects of her 
solicitude. Some account of the effects 
of her exertions 1s already before the 
public in five several parliamentary re- 
ports from the penof Capt. Williams, the 
humane and judicious inspector of gaols. 
In that for 1835, he states, ‘‘ Sunday, 
November 29th, I attended divine service 
in the morning at Yarmouth prison. The 
male prisoners only were assembled; a 
female resident in the town officiated ; 
her voice was exceedingly melodious, her 
delivery emphatic, and her enunciation 
extremely distinct. The service was the 
Liturgy of the Church of England; two 
psalms were sung by the whole of the 
prisoners, and extremely well, much better 
than I have frequently heard in our best 
appointed churches. A written discourse 
of her own composition was read by her: 
it was of a purely moral tendency, in- 
volving no doctrinal points, and admirably 
suited to the hearers. 
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*¢ During the performance of the service 
the prisoners paid the profoundest atten- 
tion and the most marked respect, and, 
as far as it is possible to judge, they ap- 
peared to take a devout interest. Evening 
service was read by her afterwards to the 
female prisoners. 

“This most estimable person has, for 
the long period of seventeen years, almost 
exclusively given up her time to bettering 
the wretched condition of the prisoners 
confined in this gaol. She is generally 
there four or five times a week, and since 
her first commencing these charitable 
labours she has never omitted being pre- 
sent a single Sabbath day. On the week 
days she pursues, with equal zeal, a 
regular course of instruction with the 
male and female prisoners. Many of the 
prisoners have been taught to read and 
write, of which very satisfactory examples 
were produced ; and the men are instructed 
and employed in binding books, and 
cutting out of bone, stilettoes, salt spoons, 
wafer stamps, and similar articles, which 
are disposed of for their benefit. The 
females are supplied with work according 
to their several abilities, and their earnings 
are paid to them on their discharge ; in 
several instances they have earned suflicient 
to put themselves in decent apparel, and 
be fit for service. After their discharge 
they are, by the same means, frequently 
provided with work, until enabled to pro- 
cure it for themselves.” 

The following particulars have been 
principally copied from a very interesting 
autobiographical sketch, which was drawn 
up by this lady during her last illness, 
and has been published since her death, 
The present writer can vouch for the truth 
of many of the leading facts. 

Miss Martin was born at the village of 
Caister near Yarmouth in June 1791; of 
both her parents she was deprived at a 
very early age. The care of her conse- 
quently devolved upon her grandmother 
of the name of Bonnett, who was a glover, 
and is remembered by many still living as 
a woman of a most kind disposition, ex- 
emplary conduct, and much piety. She 
herself was from the first no common 
child ; 

* Dainties she heeded not, nor gaud, nor toy.”’ 
Her passion was for reading at every spare 
moment, and tales and novels and books 
of that description were naturally her at- 
traction and her delight. 
nineteenth year that first, by what in 
eommon parlance would be called accident, 
her thoughts were turned into a different 
channel. She walked to Yarmouth on a 


fine summer evening, and, tired perhaps, 

strolled into a place of worship, and, as 

she confesses, listened to the preacher 
12 
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jesty. 


It was in her. 
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from mere curiosity. But the effect was 
far from transitory. The text he had se- 
lected was, ‘‘ We persuade men ;” and its 
truth he exemplified in the persuasion of 
his new hearer. To use her own words, 
‘¢ It was then that the Spirit of God sent 
a ray of light upon my guilty soul, slave 
of Satan, fast bound in misery and error. 
Stranger as I was to my divine teacher, 
this first lesson was distinctly impressed, 
that the religion of the Bible was a grand 
reality. On my way back I reflected 
upon what I had heard, and my mind was 
expanded with a sense of the divine Ma- 
Returned home, I spoke of the 
sermon with astonishment and admiration. 
I was told that it was the novelty pleased 
me, and would soon wear off ; Dee the 
answer of my heart was ‘I hope never, 
be it novelty or delusion ; it is so precious 
I cannot part with it.’ ”’ 

The seed was sown, and neither by the 
wayside, nor on a rock, nor among thorns, 
but on good ground, where it would bear 
fruit a hundred-fold. 

Doubts, difficulties, and struggles natu- 
rally followed, and no less naturally gave 
way. Engaged as she was in her business 
as a dressmaker, she still found time for 
her religious duties; for those who seek 
time will always find it. Her first attempt 
at usefulness was the causing of herself 
to be admitted as teacher in a Sunday 
school. A very touching case of a dying 
child was very shortly after presented to 
her notice, and she was allowed to remark 
with joy and thankfulness that the bless- 
ing of the Father was neither held back 
from herself nor the children. The 
parish workhouse next attracted her at- 
tention. Having been told of a young 
woman there afflicted with an abscess, 
she found admission by going to visit her, 
and at her death obtained what was then 
the desire of her heart, in the request of a 
number of aged and sick women in the 
room to continue her visits, to read the 
Scriptures and pray with them. The re- 
quest was soon echoed by the inmates of 
all the sick rooms; and it is needless to 
say that time and pains so employed were 
productive of the happiest effect. The 
workhouse, which had previously been in 
a most neglected and disgraceful state, 
shortly, by this single circumstance, as- 
sumed the air of order and comparative 
comfort. Not content, therefore, with 
her original design, she extended her 
views to the education of the children, 
and here, also, found her labours richly 
rewarded. Every Monday afternoon was 
devoted to this object, and continued to 
be so till within a short time of her death. 
She made the children commit to memory 
portions of the Holy Scriptures, and of 
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Watts’s Divine Songs. She prepared 
from the Bible ten sets of questions, an- 
swered by texts, on the most prominent 
Scripture truths ; she had them copied in 
large writing on pasteboard sheeets hung 
along the walls, and she commenced teache 
ing them herself; but, on discovering 
that two girls about nine or ten years old 
had taught what they had learned of her 
to two of their bedfellows, she transferred 
this work to such among them as desired 
to undertake it, and found the plan answer 
well. The interest taken by the children 
in their religious instruction astonished 
her, and she records with gratitude, that 
it was always to her a charming sight to 
observe the happy countenances of these 
children while teaching their little pupils 
for her to hear them on a Monday. 

From the workhouse to the gaol is but 
too commonly a single and an easy step, 
and such it proved—but, in the present 
instance, happily—with Miss Martin. We 
quote her own words when we say that 
‘‘ often, in passing the latter, she had felt 
a strong desire to obtain admission to the 
prisoners and read the Scriptures to 
them, for she had felt much of their 
condition and their sin before God, 
how they were shut out from the 
society whose rights they had violated, 
and how destitute they were of Bible in. 
struction, which alone could meet their 
unfortunate circumstances.” And here 
also she was indebted toa casual occur- 
rence for the accomplishment of her 
wishes. She had heard of a woman hav- 
ing been committed for having cruelly 
beaten her child; and she applied, and 
obtained leave to visit her, while the other 
prisoners, witnessing the comfort then 
administered, each after each prayed to 
be allowed to share it, and thus she 
gradually established her footing. The 
public attention had not then been di- 
rected to the subject of prison discipline. 
Howard and Neild were dead, and Mrs, 
Fry aud Sir Fowell Buxton were but at 
the outset of their benevolent career. 
Gaols were nothing more than places of 
confinement and privation, and occa- 
sionally punishment; safe custody was 
nearly the whole that was required, and, 
provided the doors were locked upon the 
inmates, no inquiry was made how their 
time was spent. The most of it was 
given up to gaming, swearing, playing, 
and bad language, while visitors, and pro- 
visions, and liquor, were indiscriminately 
admitted from without with little restric. 
tion. At Yarmouth, too, it must un- 
fortunately be admitted that no attention 
was at that time paid to the moral or re- 
ligious tuition of those confined: except 
by name, the very existence of the Sab- 
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bath might be said to be unknown among 
them. Here then Miss Martin resolved 
to make her stand; she had gone one 
Sunday to see a female convict under 
sentence of transportation, and had found 
her engaged in making a bonnet. With 
such a fact before their eyes, but little 
persuasion was needed on her part to ine 
duce the prisoners to pay some respect to 
the day set apart by the command of the 
Almighty for rest. Some of their own 
number at first undertook to read to the 
others, while she herself attended and 
joined in the service. The duty of per- 
forming this, after a short time, fell upon 
her; and she for twenty years unremit- 
tingly continued it, both morning and 
evening. The consequences of such a 
line of conduct may easily be imagined; 
they have, indeed, been strongly [- 
trayed in the quotation made above from 
Captain Williams’s Report. It were im- 
possible in a publication like this to at- 
tempt to follow them in detail, but they 
will be found in her own memoir, and 
still more strikingly in the extracts sub- 
joined from her prison-journals, which 
she kept with great care; regularly re- 
cording whatever she observed regarding 
the prisoners, their offences, their state 
of mind on coming within the walls, the 
effect she was able to produce upon them, 
their feelings on returning to the world, 
and in many instances their subsequent 
conduct, and their success or the contrary 
in life. 

To both parties it is but justice to add 
that the results were in the greater num- 
ber of instances satisfactory. These 
records have by Miss Martin’s will been 
consigned to a lady in the neighbourhood, 
who, it is much hoped, may be induced to 
deposit them in the public —- of the 
town, where and where only they will 
find their proper resting place. They 
will be frequently seen by those ac- 
quainted with the writer, with whom 
they cannot but increase their reverence 
for her character, and they may lead 
others to tread in her steps. Possibly 
also they may fall under the eyes of some 
one whose case they record, and who, 
while he reflects on his now altered con- 
dition, may be the more encouraged to 
persevere in his reformed career, while 
he blesses the ministering hand, and 
thanks the power that guided and 
prompted it. 

After all, the question will naturally 
occur, how it could yoy! happen that 
any one situated like Miss Martin should 
have been enabled to devote her time to 
pursuits that could in no wise contribute 
towards the providing of her * daily 
bread’? This would have been altogether 
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impossible without extraneous aid. The 
fact was, that her whole dependable in- 
come was the interest of a sum of between 
200/. and 300/.; but, when it became 
known how she employed herself, and 
what good she did, a lady who had 
watched her progress proposed to pay her 
for a day, weekly, as muchas she would 
have earned by dress-making ; and the 
benevolent example was followed till 
every duy was so ‘‘ bought off.”’ Various 
persons also contributed small pecuniary 
aid to assist her in finding employment 
for discharged prisoners ; and, finally, the 
town-council persuaded her, though with 
much difficulty, to accept an annual grant 
of 12/. meeting her remonstrances with 
the cogent remark, ‘‘ If we permit you to 
visit our prisons, you must submit to our 
terms.” 

Yet another question may likewise pos- 
sibly be asked, How could a young woman 
of low origin and condition, and without 
support from the authorities, insure re- 
spect, or even decency, in such a place? 
But those who would make the inquiry 
are far from conversant with human 
nature. They take a very incorrect esti- 
mate of the dignity of the female charac- 
ter, in whose train respect and esteem are 
no less certain attendants than regard and 
affection. If, according to the poet, 


‘6 Vice is a creature of so hideous mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen,’’ 


the contrary, happily, holds good with 
virtue; and this was strikingly exempli- 
fied in Miss Martin, with regard to whom, 
Captain Williams informs us, ‘only a 
single instance is recorded of any insult 
having been offered her, and that was by 
a prisoner of notoriously bad character ; 
upon which,” he adds, ‘‘ she gave up her 
attendance upon the ward he belonged to, 
but, at the earnest entreaty of the others, 
resumed her visits after his discharge.” 





THORVALDSEN. 

March24. At Copenhagen, Thorvald- 
sen, the celebrated sculptor. 

Thorvaldsen was born on the 19th Nov. 
1770, during a journey made by his family 
from Iceland to Copenhagen. His father, 
Golskalk ‘Thorvaldsen, was a carver of 
figure-heads for ships; his mother the 
daughter of a clergyman. The child 
showed an early disposition for drawing, 
and was placed by his parents, whose cir- 
cumstances were narrow, at the Arts 
Academy of Copenbagen, where he was 
received without charge. He began early 
to exercise his skill, it is said, upon the 
figure-heads at which bis father laboured, 
and at which the young Thorvaldsen 
would work when he carried his dinner to 
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the carver at the wharf. At the Aca- 
demy he gained no prize, however, until 
1787, and the great silver medal two years 
later, when the historical painter Abild- 
gaard took a fancy to him, and gave him 
further instruction in the general princi- 
ples of art. In 1791 Thorvaldsen gained 
the small gold medal for his composition 
of ‘* Heliodorus chased from the Temple,” 
and at the same time the patronage of the 
Minister of State, Count Reventlow. In 
1793 his mezzo-relievo of ‘* Peter Heal- 
ing a Lame Man at the Gates of the 
Temple’? obtained for the young man the 
great gold medal and the three years’ tra- 
velling studentship. But before he touk 
advantage of the means thus afforded to 
him for visiting the wonders of art in the 
South, he devoted a couple of years to la- 
bour at home, and completed several pieces 
of sculpture. 

On the 20th of May, 1796, Thorvald- 
sen left Copenhagen in a Danish ship of 
war; but the voyage of the young sculptor 
was so tedious and dangerous that he did 
not reach Rome till May, 1797, having 
passed by Malta, Naples, and Palermo. 
The presence of the great works of art 
which here surrounded him, if they in- 
spired him with energy and emulation, 
filled him oftentimes with despair; and 
stories are told of works completed by the 
young man, and then broken to pieces 
and thrust aside in a corner of his studio. 
However others might praise him, he was 
the last to be contented with himself. 
His three years’ salary was come to an 
end, and he had made preparations to re- 
turn to Denmark, with the clay model of 
his Jason statue, which he had completed 
for the academy (after having broken up 
the first figure of the natural size), when 
Mr. Hope ordered the marble of him, and 
enabled him, by his munificent remunera- 
tion, toremain in Rome. Shortly after 
wealth and honour now flowed in upon 
him. All the great patrons of art through- 
out Europe were anxious for works from 
his hands, and he remained in Rome until 
1819, occupied with prodigious activity. 
Having to make a monument for the Swiss 
who fell at Paris in 1792 (the wounded 
lion), he determined to visit the place 
where the monument was to be erected, 
and at the same time to take the oppor- 
tunity of revisiting his native country. 
While in Copenhagen the Government 
ordered from him statues of the ‘‘ Sa- 
viour,”’ the “ Baptist,” and the ‘“‘ Twelve 
Apostles,” for the Frauenkirche, then 
newly built; and it was with these works 
that he occupied himself especially on his 
return to Rome. 

He returned to Copenhagen finally in 
1837, having completed, in the forty-two 
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years of his labour, about two hundred 
great works and a great number of busts. 

A series of outlines from Thorvaldsen’s 
works (Stuttgard, 1839), from which the 
above biographical sketch is taken, men- 
tions the English possessors of some of 
his principal pieces. Mr. Hope was the 
purchaser of the ** Jason,” the ‘* Pysche,” 
and the ‘* Genius and Art ;” the Duke of 
Bedford of the bas-relief of ‘* Briseis ;” 
Lord Lucan of the famous ‘‘ Day and 
Night ;’? Lord Ashburton of the ‘‘ Hebe ;” 
and Lord F. Egerton of the ‘ Gany- 
mede.”’ His statue of Lord Byron, in- 
tended for Westminster Abbey, but re- 
fused admission by the late Dean of West- 
minster, remains at present unerected, 

Among his principal works were the 
model of the ‘¢ Triumph of Alexander,” a 
bas relief, 140 feet long and three feet 
high, conceived and executed in three 
months, Thorvaldsen having agreed to ex- 
ecute it for Napoleon’s residence, the 
Pope’s Palace, on the Quirinal, showing 
the most masterly modelling ever seen. 
His ‘* Mercury slaying Argus’’ is unri- 
valled, and among a collection of the an- 
tique appears where it ought to be. His 
equestrian statue of Poniatowsky is a 
large work, not equally worthy of him ; 
but Poniatowsky standing is perfect, only 
eclipsed by Flaxman’s ‘* Sir John Moore.”’ 
His great group of ‘ St. John Preaching 
in the Wilderness” is characterised by a 
species of Raphaelesque expression, and 
one portion, a youth leaning on the shoul- 
der of an old man, is the most divine thing 
ever seen; the intellectual expression of 
calm old age, and the awakemng intelli- 
gence of the youth, elevate the soul toa 
degree not to be conceived unless seen, 
His ‘‘ Saviour and the Twelve Apostles,” 
a colossal work—Christ being 18 feet 
high, and the others 12 each—are won- 
dertully draped figures, characteristic to 
the highest degree of the different men: 
the draperies seem as if one could raise 
them, they are so exquisitely cast and 
executed. His great monument of the 
Pope Pius, in St. Peter’s, contrasts un- 
favourably with Canova, who was the 
greater artist of thetwo in nudo—witness 
‘* Palamedes,” the ‘* Nixus-‘Theseus,”’ 
and the ‘ Centaur,” contrasted with 
Thoryaldsen’s ‘* Mars;” but in female 
form and simple beauty of expression 
Thorvaldsen was immeasurably his supe- 
Tlor, witness the contrast of the two 
“‘ Hebes,”’ «* Nightand Morning,” “ Her- 
cules and Io,” and the multitude of beau- 
tiful little exquisite bas-reliefs Thorvald- 
Sen was ever producing. 

Benevolence and simplicity marked his 
character ; no artist ever asked his ad- 
vice that he did not feel anxious to give 
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it. He really lived, as he said an artist 
ought to do, for art itself. Though sim- 
ple in his manners, he was the companion 
of princes, but estimuting them only as 
they loved art, and approximated the artist. 
The present King of Bavaria was his 
pupil and friend. The Giardino di Malta, 
belonging to his Majesty, opposite Thor- 
valdsen’s studio, was itself a studio. 
Everybody loved Thorvaldsen, and the 
enthusiasm of his countrymen, when he 
returned to Copenhagen, having be- 
queathed the results of his long life to 
them, speaks volumes as to their feelings. 

On the evening of his death Thor- 
valdsen went, as was his custom, to tke 
theatre. Before the commencement of 
the performance he suddenly fell back in 
his seat, and he was carried out, and 
soon after breathed his last. To the 
last day of his life he preserved his ac- 
tivity and cheerfulness of spirits, and he 
was engaged on some important works, 
among which may be mentioned a colossal 
statue of Hercules for the Palace of 
Christianburgh. All he died possessed of 
he has bequeathed to the Thorvaldsen 
Museum ; but, with the exception cf his 
works of art, his property is not so great 
as was imagined. He had been working 
on a bust of Luther on the day of his 
death. He was about five feet nine inches 
in height, with a broad and low forehead, 
and flowing grey hair. 

Thorvaldsen was honoured with a 
public funeral at Copenhagen on the 
30th of March. The body lay in state 
the day previous, in the room appropriated 
to antique works of sculpture in the Thor- 
valdsen Museum, Here the ceremony 
commenced the next morning at eleven 
o'clock with a dirge, composed by Holst 
and Kung, and executed by all the stu- 
dents of the Academy of Fine Arts. 
After this the Rev. Dr. Claussen deli- 
vered an oration upon the genius of the 
deceased. The coffin was then taken 
down and placed in the hearse, during 
which the members of the Italian Opera, 
who were placed in Thorvaldsen’s studio, 
performed a cantata in Italian, written by 
Sperati, and composed by Holst; and 
when the hearse moved slowly away the 
students of the Academy of Fine Arts 
sang another plaintive song from the bal- 
cony of the building. ‘The mourntul pro- 
cession was headed by two of the most 
eminent members of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, followed by about 800 students ; 
after them came all ‘Thorvaldsen’s coun- 
trymen—all the Icelanders now residing 
here—and then, almost without exception, 
all the artists in the city. The plain open 
coffin came next, simply ornamented on 
one side with a carving of the Fates, after 
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a design from the great master’s own 
hand, and of Victory on the other, On 
the coffin were placed interwoven branches 
of palms and cypress, but none of the nu- 
merous decorations belonging to the de- 
ceased sculptor. On the canopy of the 
hearse was placed one of the last and 
most beautiful works of the great artist, — 
Hope leaning on an anchor. Next came, 
immediately after the corpse, as chief 
mourners, all the members of the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, headed by their Pre- 
sident, his Royal Highness the Crown 
Prince, followed by all the other Royal 
Princes, and a great number of the prin- 
cipal officers of state, officers of the army 
and navy, and upwards of 8,000 citizens 
of all classes. The streets through which 
the procession passed, from the Museum 
to the church, were lined en espalier with 
the different companies of trades, with 
their colours and ensigns covered with 
crape, and they themselves in deep mourn- 
ing. ‘The streets were lined in the same 
manner by the different regiments of the 
garrison, and the whole distance from the 
Museum to the Frauenkirche (about an 
English mile) was, according to the an- 
cient Scandinavian custom, strewn with 
white sand intermixed with juniper leaves. 
At the entry of the church His Majesty 
the King, in deep mourning, received the 
corpse, and after the coffin had been 
placed on a catafalque, which had been 
erected for that purpose, the Requiem was 
performed, written by one of Thorvald- 
sen’s friends, Adam Oehlenschlager, and 
composed by Glaser. The Bishop of 
Zealand then performed the funeral ser- 
vice, and delivered an oration; after which 
the coftin was consigned to its last abode, 
during which timethe students, amounting 
to several thousands, who had not found 
admittance into the interior of the church 
and had placed themselves in the church- 
yard, sang a hymn, also written and com- 
posed for the occasion. Her Majesty and 
all the Royal Princesses occupied the 
Royal pew during the whole of the cere- 
mony. The bells of all the churches in 
the capital tolled from eleven till two 
o’clock, and when the procession came in 
sight the Dead March from Saul was 
performed. A monument upon a magni- 
ficent scale will be erected to his memory, 
at the public expense, for which subscrip- 
tion lists have already been opened, headed 
by His Majesty. 





Tue Rev. James Cantos. 

Feb. 14. After a long and severe ill- 
ness, in his 72nd year, the Rev. James 
Carlos, of Frostenden Grove, in the 
county of Suffolk, formerly of Caius 
College, Cambridge, and forty years 


Rector of Thorpe by Haddiscoe, Nor- 
folk, to which he was presented in 1804, 
by the then Lord Chancellor. 

He was the only son of the Reverend 
James Carlos, many years Rector of Blo- 
field in Norfolk, and last descendant* of 
Colonel Carless, or Carlis, the faithful 
friend and companion of King Charles 
the Second, at Boscobel, after the battle 
of Worcester in 1651. Ofan amiable and 
benevolent disposition, possessing great 
kindliness of heart, he did much good 
without ostentation, and has left many 
sorrowing friends. 

Colonel Carlis is thus mentioned ina 
small volume published in 1660, entitled, 
Boscobel, or the History of his Sacred 
Majesties most miraculous preservation 
after the Battle of Worcester. ‘¢ This 
Col. William Carlis was born at Brom- 
hall in Staffordshire, within two miles 
of Boscobel, of good parentage; is a 
person of approved valour, and was en- 
gaged, all along, in the first war for his 
late Majesty, of happy memory, and 
since his death has been no less active for 
his Majesty that now is; for which, and 
his particular service and fidelity before- 
mentioned, his Majesty has been pleased 
by letters patent, under the great seal of 
England, to give him, by the name of 
William Carlos, (which in Spanish signi- 
fies Charles,) this very honourable coat of 
armes in perpetuam rei memoriam, as ’tis 
expressed in the letters patents : 
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* We observe that the Editor of the 
Boscobel Tracts, published a few years 
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“« He bears upon an oake proper, in a 
field or, a fesse gules charged with three 
regal crowns of the second, by the name 
ot Carlos; and for his crest a civic crown 
or oaken garland, with a sword and scep- 
ter crossed through it saltierwise.” 





Georce Lackineton, Ese. 

March 31. At his cottage in the Cir- 
cus Road, St. John’s Wood, aged 76, George 
Lackington, Esq., the once eminent book- 
seller and publisher of the Temple of the 
Muses at Finsbury Square. 

He was nephew to that singular and 
well-known character, the elder Lacking- 
ton, who, when he had realized a hand- 
some fortune, resolved to retire from 
business, and close his life in the country. 
At that time the father of Mr. George 
Lackington, a thriving coal merchant, of 
the same name but a very distant if any 
relation to the bookseller, thought it would 
be a judicious establishment for his son to 
purchase into a concern where that name 
was so extensively and profitably known. 
George thus became a publisher, and for 
many years carried on the trade in conjunc- 
tion with Mr, Allen an (excellent judge of 
old books), and Mr. Hughes, the lessee 
also of Sadler’s Wells. When the splen- 
did Temple of the Muses was erected, 
the contractor for mail coaches (we believe 
another sleeping partner) drove a coach 
and four horses round the interior of the 
dome, as a proof of its capaciousness. 
When surrounded with thousands of vo- 
lumes, it was indeed the most extraordi- 
nary library in the world ; and their publi- 
cations, almost the first of cheap literature, 
were wonderfully extensive and profitable, 
Mr. A. Kirkman, Mr. Mavor (son of 
Dr. Mavor of Woodstock), and the late 
Mr. Joseph Harding (of whom we gave a 
biographical notice in our number for 
January last), werealsoafterwards partners, 
but the parties separated in consequence 
of various deaths and casualties, and the 
firm was continued in Pall Mall East un- 
der the name of Harding and Lepard. 
The Temple itself was destroyed by fire, 
and is now little more than a shell. 

During his later years Mr. Lackington 
was one of the official assignees of bank- 
rupts in London, and in the discharge of 
his official duties he was singularly able, 
from his talents for figures, his punctu- 
ality, his address, and his experience. 

Mr. George Lackington married a 





since, states that Colonel Carlos had no 
son, and could consequently have no de- 
scendants in the male line. We may 
add, however, that our old and frequent 
correspondent, Mr. E. I. Carlos, claims 
to be a descendant of the family.—Eorr, 
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daughter of Captain Bullock, R.N., and 
has left two daughters, both, we are in- 
formed, eligibly married. He was in all 
respects a worthy member of society : 
urbane in his manners, well-informed, and 
universally esteemed. 

CLERGY DECEASED. 

Jan. 21. At Gateshead, aged 55, the 
Rev. Hamilton Murray. 

Jan. 23. The Rev. Henry Norman, 
M.A. Perpetual Curate of Moreton, and 
Lecturer of Newport. He was of St. 
Catharine’s-hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1821. 

At Riverview Avenue, Rathgar, aged 
67, the Rev. Skefington Preston, Rector 
of Drumconra, co. Meath, only surviving 
brother of the late Lord Tara. He was 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 


1800. 
At Redcar, Yorkshire, the Rev. 
Thomas Saul, M.A., Incumbent of 


Wilton, in Cleveland. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1794, 
as 3d Wrangler, M.A. 1797. 

At Clowance, Cornwall, aged 52, the 
Rev. John Molesworth St. Aubyn, Vicar 
of Crowan. He was of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, B.C. L. 1788; and succeeded in 
1839 to Clowance, and the ancient estates 
annexed, on the death of his uncle, the 
late Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart. (of whose 
will see the particulars in our Vol. XII. 
p. 542), and thereupon received the royal 
licence to assume the name of St. Aubyn, 
and bear the arms of that family in the first 
quarter. The like privilege has now been 
granted to his next brother, the Rey. 
Hender Molesworth (see p. 415). 

Jan. 24. The Rev. Erasmus Goddard, 
for twenty-eight years Perpetual Curate 
of Lingwood, Norfolk, which was in his 
own patronage. He was formerly of 
Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1799. 

At Barton Stacey, Hampshire, the Rev. 
Henry Middleton, Vicar of that parish. 

Jan. 25. The Rev. Jeffrey Davies, 
Curate of Cadoxton, co. Glamorgan, met 
with his death by falling into a pit 
newly made for the purpose of inserting a 
post in a ship-building yard at Neath. 
The hole in which the body was found 
was only two feet and a half diameter at 
the surface, two feet at the bottom, and 
six feet in depth. The body, when disco- 
vered, was in a sitting posture, but, from 
the narrowness of the hole, nearly doubled 
up ; the feet were elevated above the level 
of the head, which was pressed down on 
the chest. From the sandy nature of the 
soil the heels could get no purchase, al- 
though the efforts of the Rev. gentleman 
to extricate himself appeared to have been 
most violent, from the quantity of loose 
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sand which he had displaced from the 
sides of the hole and deposited in his lap, 
and which partially filled his mouth and 
eyes. ‘The deceased has left a widow and 
six children to lament their sad and 
sudden bereavement. 

The Rev. James Jones, for twenty 
years Vicar of the united parishes of 
Mathry, Granston, and St. Nicholas, 
Pembrokeshire, and Rural Dean of Upper 
Dewsland. 

Jan. 26. At Islington, aged 33, the 
Rev. John Ray, eldest son of the late 
John Ray, esq. of Finchley. 

The Rev. William Wollen, D.C.L., 
for fifty-eight years Rector of Bridg- 
water with Chilton, and twenty-nine 
years Vicar of Kilton, Somersetshire, and 
a magistrate for that county. He was of 
Oriel college, Oxford, B.C.L. 1788, and 
D.C.L. 1815; was presented to Bridg- 
water in 1786 by Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low, and to Kilton by Lord Chancellor 
Eldon. 

Jan. 28. At Ladock, Cornwall, aged 
37, the Rev. Henry Ware, M.A., Rector 
of that parish, to which he was presented 
in 1832 by John Ware, esq. 

Jan. 31. At Mitford vicarages, North- 
umberland, aged 64, the Rev. W. D. 
Thompson. 

Feb. 8. At Kirk Andreas rectory, Isle 
of Man, the Ven. John Cecil Hall, B.C.L. 
Archdeacon of that island, and Rector of 
Kirk Andreas. He was the youngest son 
of the late Very Rev. Charles Henry 
Hall, D.D. Dean of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, by the Hon. Anna Maria Bridget 
Byng, aunt to the present Viscount ‘Tor- 
rington. He was a student of Christ 
Church, and was presented in ]832 by the 
Lord Chancellor to the rectory of Great 
Cressingham with Bodney, Norfolk. In 
1839 he was appointed Archdeacon of 
Man and Rector of Kirk Andreas. The 
Archdeacon was a man of lively and en- 
gaging manners, an amiable and sincer- 
Christian, and may be considered to have 
been successful in life, having been hoe 
noured with the regard of Lords Mel- 
bourne, Russell, Brougham, and Lynd. 
hurst. In politics he was a moderate Whig; 
in his religious views a consistent chureh- 
man. The cause of his death was typhus 
fever, caught from a sick parishioner, while 
in the conscientious discharge of his pas- 
toral engagements. It is singular that 
the author of ‘* The Primitive Church in 
its Episcopacy,? &c. should have just 
mentioned, in a note attached to his work, 
this praise of the Manx clergy:—‘‘ The 
clergy of the Isle of Man are an excel- 
lent specimen of what Christian ministers 
should be. A Manx friend writes, 
‘Typbus fever has been raging here for 
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the last month, and many among the 
lower orders have fallen victims to the 
malady. I am happy to say that 
(naming a clergyman) has acted a most 
praiseworthy part in visiting them when 
alive ; and, after the vital spark had flown, 
he actually put them into the coffins!’ ” 
And then others of the clergy are honour- 
ably named, together with the Bishop 
and Archdeacon Hall. Alas! before this 
book was many days before the public, 
this esteemed Archdeacon had fallen a 
sacrifice to the conscientious zeal with 
which he performed his clerical obliga- 
tions. The excellent Bishop of the dio- 
cese (Dr. Short) with conduct worthy of 
the author of ‘* What is Christianity?” 
shrunk not from his imperative duty 
also, and, on the Wednesday before his 
death, was praying by the bed-side of the 
lamented Archdeacon. Mr. Hall married 
Feb. 8, 1832, Frances Amelia, elder 
daughter of the Hon. John Wingfield 
Stratford, and cousin to Viscount Pow- 
erscourt. 

Feb. 9. At his rooms in Jesus col- 
lege, Oxford, the Rev. Thomas Davies, 
B.D. lately, and for many years, Senior 
Fellow and Bursar of that Society, and 
Rector of Besils-legh, Berks. Mr. 
Davies was a native of Denbighshire. 
He was born in 1780, and entered as a 
commoner of Jesus college, Oxford, 
March 16, 1799. In 1802 he obtained a 
Scholarship, and in the following year 
became Fellow of that house, B.A. Nov. 
3, 1802, M.A. June 17, 1805, and Junior 
Proctor of the University in 181). In 
1813 (May 20) he proceeded Bachelor in 
Divinity. In early life, and immediately 
after taking his Master’s degree, we be- 
lieve Mr. Davies accepted a chaplaincy 
in the Royal Navy, where he served on 
board the Hibernia, then stationed in the 
Mediterranean ; but for many years he 
has resided constantly in the University, 
where, as well as in the neighbourhood, 
his kindliness of feeling, unaffected hos- 
pitality, and the honest openness of his 
character, had endeared him to a very ex- 
tensive acquaintance, by whom he was 
greatly esteemed, and is now universally 
lamented. And, it must be added, that 
in this feeling the poor, both of Oxford 
and Besils-legh sincerely participate, for 
he was truly liberal in his charities in 
both places. His remains were deposit- 
ed at Besils-legh on the 14th, where he 
was followed to the grave by his nephew, 
the Principal, nine of the Fellows and 
some of the Incumbents of Jesus, by the 
Warden of New College and Mr. Wil- 
liams, his old and tried friends, Mr. 





Clough lately Fellow of Jesus, and Mr. 
Short of Trinity, Mr. Duffield, Mr, 
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Wintle of St. John’s, Mr. Watson of 
Brasenose, Mr. Wilson of Trinity, Mr. 
Tuckwell, and some other friends and 
neighbours. 

Feb. 11. At the Parsonage, Wren- 
bury, near Nantwich, Cheshire, aged 65, 
the Rev. Gilbert Vawdrey. He was the 
eldest son of Daniel Vawdrey, esq., of 
Middlewich, (by Mary his second wife, 
daughter and co-heiress of Peter* Sea- 
man, esq., of Warrington,) and half- 
brother to Daniel Vawdrey, esq., of 
Plas-gwynant, co. Carnarvon, whose 
death we so recently noticed (see our 
Feb. No. p, 205). Mr. Vawdrey was 
first ordained to the curacy of Holme’s 
Chapel, near Middlewich, which he held 
for several years, until he was presented 
to the living of Wrenbury, (in 1810,) by 
the Rev. Edward Hinchliffe, M.A., 
then Vicar of Acton, afterwards Rector of 
Barthomley, in which parish it is situate. 
He had, therefore, held this incumbency 
for 33 years at the time of his death. 
We regret to say that the end of this 
worthy and amiable gentleman was _has- 
tened by having caught a severe cold on a 
journey to Chester, whither he was 
obliged to go, at the late assizes, on the 
occasion of a prosecution against a party 
who had committed a burglary at his 
house, and of which he was then con- 
victed. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY: 

Feb. 9. At North Brixton, aged 59, 
Charles Peake, esq. 

Feb. 19. James Underwood, esq. of 
Paddington-house, Tulse-hill. 

Feb. 26. At Streatham, Ann, eldest 
dau. of the late George Bankes, esq. of 
Balham-hill. 

Feb.28. At Norwood, aged 38, Thomas 
Radclyffe Symes, of Dublin and Balleybeg, 
co. Wicklow. 


* Mr. Seaman was the descendant of 
an old and respectable family resident at 
Middlewich for several generations. He 
died in November, 1787, leaving issue, 
five daughters, viz.: 1. Elizabeth, mar- 
ried to James Nicholson, esq., of War- 
rington ; 2. Mary, married to Daniel 
Vawdrey, esq.; 3. Catharine, married 
to Josiah Perrin, esq.; 4. Hannah, 
married to Sir William David Evans, 
knight, many years one of the Benchers 
of Gray’s Inn, and successively a Chair- 
man of the Quarter Sessions, and Vice- 
Chancellor of the county palatine of 
Lancaster, and Recorder and President of 
the Vice Admiralty Court of Bombay ; 
and 5, Amy, who died unmarried. 
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March 3. At Brixton, aged 67, Mary, 
relict of William Barnfield, esq. formerly 
of Calcutta. 

March 4. Aged 82, Thomas Flower 
Ellis, esq. of Bedford-hill, Streatham. 

March6. At Putney, aged 78, Richard 
Lee, esq. 

March 14. In Sloane-st. aged 38, 
Robert Hingeston, esq. M.D. 

Suddenly, at the Brunswick Hotel, 
Blackwall, aged 70, Ann, relict of William 
Pearce, esq. a magistrate of Essex. 

In Aldgate High-st. aged 58, George 
Barker, esq. 

Aged 63, Wm. Anderson, esq. of Pad- 
dington, Engineer to the Grand Junction 
Water Works Company, and to the Exeter 
Water Works. 

March 15. Aged 53, Catharine, wife 
of John White, esq. of St. Andrew’s-pl. 
Regent’s-park. 

March 16. In Lower Berkeley-street, 
aged 90, Mary, wife of John W. Com- 
merell, of Strood, Sussex. 

At Dalston, aged 81, Robert Carter, esq. 

In Curzon-st. Henrietta, relict of John 
Balfour, esq. of Trenabay, and of Charlton, 
Kent. 

At Clapham Rise, aged 80, Sarah, widow 
of John Scott Whiting, esq. of Epsom, 
and sister of the late Juseph Muskett, esq. 
of Easton Hall. 

March \7. Aged 86, Mr. John Groves, 
of Charlton-crescent, Islington. After 
leaving several legacies to distant relations 
and friends, he has bequeathed sums to va- 
rious charitable and missionary societies, 
&c. amounting to 5,600/., accumulated by 
industry and economy. 

In Harley-st. Robert Prickett, esq. of 
Octon Lodge, Yorkshire, and Upton 
Cottage, Broadstairs. 

March 18. In Upper Brook-st. aged 
17, the Hon. Charles Watkin Neville Chol- 
mondeley, youngest son of Lord Delamere. 

At Clarendon House, aged 85, the 
Right Hon. Maria-Eleanor the dowager 
Countess of Clarendon. She was the 
youngest dau. and co-heir of the late Hon. 
Admiral John Forbes, her twin elder 
sister being the Countess of Mornington, 
who survives. She married, Jan. 5, 1791, 
John-Charles third and late Earl of Cla- 
rendon, uncle of the present peer, by 
whom she had an only child, Lady Har- 
riet Villiers, who died unmarried in 1835. 
She has bequeathed to the Earl of Cla- 
rendon an estate in Wales; but all the 
rest (including her mansion in North 
Audley-street, plate, jewels, &c.) is left to 
the Countess of Mornington. 

March 19. In Oxford-terrace, Hyde- 
park, Anne, third dau. of the late Chris- 
topher Magnay, esq. Alderman of Lon- 
don, of East-hill, Wandsworth, 
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At Fulham, aged 76, Charlotte, relict 
of the Rev. John Owen. 

March 20. In Manchester-buildings, 
Westminster,aged 67, &dward Hanson,esq. 

In Gerrard-st. Soho-sq. aged 37, Mr. 
William Wade, for many years resident 
medical officer to the Westminster Gene- 
ral Dispensary. 

In Connaught-ter. Laura-Emily,wife of 
Benjamin Cowie, esq. of Tilgate Forest 
Lodge, Sussex. 

In King’s-road, Chelsea, aged 64, William 
Clark, esq. 

March 21. In Upper Berkeley-st. So- 
phia-Maria, youngest dau. of the late John 
Vigden, esq. formerly of the Ordnance 
Office, Tower. 

March 22. In York-st. St. James’s, aged 
28,the Rt. Hon. Henrietta-Maria Countess 
of Uxbridge. She was the 4th daughter of 
the late Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, 
G.C.B. by Lady Mary-Charles Anne 
Wellesley-Pole, eldest daughter of the 
Earl of Mornington, and became in 1833 
the second wife of the Earl of Uxbridge, 
by whom, besides other children deceased, 
she leaves issue three sons (one recently 
born) and one daughter. The body was 
conveyed for interment to the family vault 
in Lichfield cathedral. 

At Streatham Common, aged 65, Mary- 
Anne, relict of Peter Phillips, esq. of 
Barbadoes. 

At Greenwich, Anna-Maria, widow of 
the Right Hon. George Tierney. She 
was Miss Miller, of Stapleton, co. Glouc. 
and was married July 10, 1789: see the 
memoir of Mr. Tierney in our Magazine 
for March 1830, p. 271. 

March 23. In Camberwell Grove, 
Joseph Tayler, esq. formerly of Clapham. 

Aged 76, Martha, relict of Robert 
Hamilton, esq. of Gloucester-place, Port- 
man-square. 

Aged 69, in Gloucester-road, Regent's 
Park, Albert Francis Favey, esq. formerly 
of Antigua, and of Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

Aged 78, John Mackintosh, esq. of 
Encombe-terrace, Wandsworth-road. He 
was formerly the first bassoon at the 
Opera-house and Ancient and Philhar- 
monic Concerts. He retired from the 
profession 10 or 12 years ago, having mar- 
ried a lady of good property. 

In Canonbury-lane, Islington, aged 70, 
Robert Prince, esq. 

Sophia, wife of John Radcliffe Robins, 
esq. and dau. of the late Joseph Aldridge, 
esq. formerly of Great Newport-st. and 
of Hampstead, Middlesex. 

March 24. In Grove-lane, Camber- 


well, aged 92, Mrs. Sydenham, relict of 
Humphery Sydenham, esq. 

At Edmonton, at an advanced age, 
Richard _ esq. an eminent printer 
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and type founder, of London, and for- 
merly printer to the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

March 25. At Madeley Villas, Ken- 
sington, aged 75, Maurice Jones, esq. late 
of Jamaica. 

In North-cresc. Bedford-sq. aged 49, 
Louis Armond De Grenier, esq. 

March 26. In Down-street, Piccadilly, 
Fanny, relict of Adm. Sir Hyde Parker. 
She was the youngest child of Adm. Sir 
Richard Onslow, Bart. and G.C.B. by 
Ann, daughter of Commodore Matthew 
Mitchell, of Chiltern, co. Wilts ; she was 
the second wife of Sir Hyde Parker, and 
was left his widow in 1807. 

At Blackheath Park, aged 79, Thomas 
Chapman, esq. late of Elsinore, Denmark. 

At Brompton, Sarah, relict of William 
George Scarlett, esq. 

March 29. In Piccadilly, James God- 
dard Doran, esq. Capt. half-pay, of the 
14th Inf. a Director of the Steam Navi- 
gation Company. 

Aged 74, John Gould, esq. Solicitor, of 
Gloucester-st. Queen-sq. and late of Ro- 
chester. 

March 30. In Newington-pl. Ken- 
nington, aged 75, P. J. Heisch, esq. 

March 31. At Islington, Mrs. P. Allan, 
widow of George Allan, esq. of the Grange, 
near Darlington, and formerly M.P. for 
Durham. 

In Kennington-lane, aged 47, James 
Draper Nixon, esq. only son of the late 
James Nixon, esq. of Knockholt, Kent. 

Lately. At his residence, the One 
Tun Tavern, Chandos-st. Covent Garden, 
aged fifty-two, Mr. George Ruthven, one 
of the Old Bow-street Officers. He was 
for thirty years attached to the police 
force, having entered it at the age of 
seventeen, but in 1832 he retired with a 
pension of 220/. per annum from Govern- 
ment, and pensions likewise from the 
Russian and Prussian Governments, for 
his services in discovering forgeries to an 
immense extent, connected with those 
countries. Among his many notorious 
captures maybe reckoned those of Thistle- 
wood, for the Cato-street conspiracy, in 
which daring enterprise Smithers was 
killed ; and the taking of Thurtell, the 
murderer of Weare. He was a most ec- 
centric character, and had written a his- 
tory of his life, but would not allow it 
to meet the public eye. 

At the house of the Society of Arts, in 
the Adelphi, aged 78, Miss A. B. Cock- 
ings, housekeeper of the Society for about 
60 years. 

April 2. At her house, Upper Harley- 
st. aged 59, Sophia, relict of Wm. Dick- 
enson, esq. of Kingsweston, Somerset. 

Aged 12, James, eldest son of A. L. 
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Irvine, esq. of Smyrren Lodge, New 
Peckham. 

April5. Aged 15, Frances Margaret 
Davies, eldest dau. of Capt. Chandler, 
17th Lancers. 

At Highbury, Mrs. Percival, widow of 
Richard Percival, esq. of Lombard-street, 
banker. 

April 6. At Homerton, aged 80, Wil- 
liam Robertson, esq. late of Kindence, 
Ross-shire, N. B. 

Aged 62, Abraham Brooksbank, esq. 
of Bermondsey. 

At the Parade, Harleyford-road, Ken- 
nington, aged 72, Charles Dimes, esq. 

April 7. At Kennington, aged 60, Mr. 
George Stapleton, of Whitefriars, the 
oldest contractor for cleansing in London. 

Aged 74, in Buckingham-pl. Fitzroy- 
sq. Mary, widow of Thomas Eales, esq. 
of Belmont, Staindrop, co. Durham. 

April 9. Aged 87, in Spencer-st. Nor- 
thampton-sq. Charles Biggs, esq. 

In Portland-pl. Clapham-road, aged 47, 
Miss Emmeline Corner. 

April 12. In Curzon-st. aged 5, Alex- 
ander James, eldest son of George Wm. 
Hope, esq. M.P. 

Apri! 13. In Chatham-pl. Blackfriars, 
aged 67, Frederick Bode, esq. 

Beps.—March 22. Arthur Sambrook, 
third son of Samuel Crawley, esq. of 
Stockwood. 

At Bedford, James Small, esq. Senior 
Alderman in the town council. 

Berks. — March 17. At Reading, 
aged 18, Arthur Smith, of the 4th Reg. 
son of Dr. Prichard Smith. 

March 19. At Abingdon, Charles- 
Joseph, eldest son of the Rev. Giles 
Daubeny, Rector of Lydiard Tregoz, Wilts. 

Bucxs.—Lately. At Eton College, 
aged 13, Montague-Aubrey, eldest son of 
Sir M. J. Cholmeley, Bart. 

CampripGs.—March 12. At Gon- 
ville Cottage, Elizabeth-Mary, widow of 
George Milner, esq. of Comberton. 

March 28, Near Trumpington, in 
consequence of a fall from a phaeton, Mr. 
Edward Jones Fox, an under-graduate of 
St. John’s College. He was the son of 
Dr. Fox, of Berkeley-sq. Bristol. 

Lately. At Foxton, at an advanced 
age, Mr, William Chapman. He was a 
miser worth 50,000/., which he has left to 
an illegitimate son. 

Aprii 10. At Wisbech, Elizabeth, 
wife of Charles Metcalfe, esq. a justice of 
the peace for the Isle of Ely, and mother 
of the mayor of Wisbech. 

CorNWALi.—March 16. At Cam- 
borne, aged 21, Frederick-John, fourth 
son of the Rev. Hugh Rogers, Rector of 
that parish. 

March 31. At Redruth, Rebecca, wife 
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of the Rev. J. W. Hawksley, M.A. Rec- 
tor of Turvey and Knotting, Beds. and 
mother of the Rev. J. W. Hawksley, jun. 
Rector of Redruth. 

ComBERLAND.—Feb.21. In Carlisle, 
aged 80, Mrs. Jackson, widow of Richard 
Jackson, esq. and sister of the late Rev. 
Thomas Lowry, D.D. 

March 16. Aged 84, John De Whelp- 
dale, esq. of Bishop Yards, Penrith, De- 
puty-Lieut. and Justice of the Peace for 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

Dersy.— March 15. Aged 36, Andrew- 
Richard FitzHenry, esq. late of Horn Hay. 

At Derby, Warren Cooper, esq. young- 
est son of the late Rev. Edward Cooper, 
Rector of Hamstall Ridware, Staffordshire. 

Drvon.— March 9. Aged 72, at Pres- 
cott-house, near Tiverton, the wife of W. 
Tally, esq. 

March 13. At Lythecourt-house, near 
Tiverton, the wife of W. Smale, esq. 

March 19. Aged 81, Thomas Bridg- 
man Luxmoore, esq. of Fair Place, Oke- 
hampton. 

At, Teignmouth, aged 91, Richard 
Brine, esq. 

George Lillies, esq. of Kenton, a re- 
tired Surgeon of the Navy. 

March 22. At Plymouth, aged 23, 
Benjamin-Walter Thorold, esq. formerly 
of Lincolnshire. 

At Exeter, aged 82, Charlotte, relict of 
the late Edward Heyes, esq. Descended 
paternally from the ancient family of 
Coigny, who settled in Pembrokeshire 
during the reign of Henry VII.; and 
maternally from the Philipps, of Picton 
Castle ; niece to the late Mrs. Waller, of 
Hall Barne, Buckinghamshire, and Farm- 
ington, Gloucestershire, and aunt to Mrs. 
Cameron, Dan-y-Graig, near Swansea. 

March 23. Aged 40, Mary-Ann, wife 
of Charles Brutton, esq. Northernhay- 
house, Exeter. 

Sarah, relict of Burnet Patch, esq. of 
Exeter. 

March 24. At Brixham, aged 24, 
Miss S. Vittery, third dau. of the late E. 
Vittery, esq. and sister of the present 
banker, E. Vittery, esq. 

March 26. At Blackborough-house, 
aged 71, Elizabeth, relict of Wm. Voules, 
esq. of Windsor, 

At Ashburton, aged 82, James Hains- 
worth, esq. 

March 28. At Belle Vue, Tor, Tho- 
mas Bourchier, esq. M.D. late surgeon of 
the 36th, and latterly of the 98th Reg. 

Aged 79, Richard Thomas, esq. retired 
Commander R.N. (1840.) 

At Teignmouth, aged 74, Susanna, wife 
of Dr. Lewis, formerly of Ross, Hereford- 
shire. 

March 29. At the Vicarage, Cornwor- 
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thy, the residence of her brother-in-law 
the Rev. Charles Barter, aged 77, Salome, 
widow of Samuel Kekewich, esq. of Pea- 
more House, and mother of Samuel Tre- 
hawke Kekewich, esq. 

Lately. At Holcombe Court, aged 74, 
Peter Blewett, esq. magistrate for Somer- 
set and Devon. 

At Devonport, aged 105, an old and 
respectable mason, named Pincombe. He 
retained his mental faculties up to the 
last few days of his existence. 

At Dawlish, Charles, son of the late 
G. Rochfort, esq. M.P. 

April 2. At Pinhoe, aged 82, John 
Reynolds, esq. 

April 5. At Ashburton, aged 73, Wil- 
liam Burnard, esq. of Charmouth, Dors. 

Dorset.—March 20. At Stonecombe, 
near Beaminster, aged 57, Joseph Bishop, 
esq. 

March 31. At Handley, aged 73, Ann, 
relict of Wm. Hooper, esq. of Ringwood. 

At Blandford, Lt.-Col. Samuel Cleave- 
land, late of the Madras Artillery. 

At the Grange, Wareham, aged 42, 
John Bond, esq. 

April.. At his seat, aged 79, General 
John Michell. He entered the army 7th 
Feb. 1781; was made Lieut. June 25, 
1785; Capt. July 31, 1790; Major, Nov. 
30, 1792; Lieut.-Col. Aug. 24, 1795; 
Colonel, April 29, 1802; Major-Gen. 
Oct. 25, 1805; Lieut.-Gen. June 4, 
1814; and General Jan. 10, 1837. He 
served at the siege of Fort St. Philip, 
in the island of Minorca, and was taken 
prisoner at its surrender. 

April 1. Aged 89, James Langdon, 
esq. of Sherborne. 

At Fordington, aged 57, P. Elliott, esq. 
of the Ordnance Office. 

DurHam.—March 29. At Sadbergh, 
aged 101, Ann, relict of John Feetham, 
esq. 

March .. On his way from the Sedge- 
field station of the Stockton and Darling- 
ton Railway to the village of Morden, 
where he lived, Mr. T. Hutchinson, the 
eminent railway contractor. He had a 
few glasses of whisky at the Sedgefield 
station, and in less than half an hour 
after he was found with his head within 
the rails, and an engine with a train of 
35 waggons had gone over his neck, right 
shoulder, andarm. He has left a widow 
and six children. 

Essex.—Jan.17. Aged 54,Mary Ann, 
wife of Mr. Geo. Howard, of Springfield- 
hall, near Chelmsford, and eldest dau. of 
the late Edward Clay, esq. of Greenstead- 
park. 

March 12. At Walthamstow House, 
the wife of Dr. Greig. 

March 13. At the Rectory, Hock- 


ley, aged 32, Charlotte, wife of the Rev. 
William Harding. 

March14. Anne, relictof Wm. Pearce, 
esq. of Aldborough Grange. 

March 21. At Sible Hedingham, aged 
70, Mary-Magdalen, widow of Rear-Adm. 
George Fowke. 

Aged 65, John Raven, esq. of Bocking 
Hall. 

March 25. At Chelmsford, Elizabeth, 
wife of John Copland, esq. 

April 10. At the vicarage, Witham, 
aged 43, Clara-Sandford, wife of the Rev. 
John Bramston. 

GuovucesteR.—March 15. Aged 25, 
Martha-Jane, dau. of Samuel Whittuck, 
esq. of Hanham Hall. 

March 17. Miss Eliza Cooper Vander 
Horst, of Clifton. 

March 21. Mary, relict of the Rev. 
James Dods, Vicar of Almondsbury. 

At the Hotwells, Clifton, aged 24, 
Henry, youngest son of Langley St. 
Albyn, esq. of Alfoxton, Somerset. 

March 22. Aged 66, Mary, relict of 
John Roebuck, esq. of Cheltenham and 
Painswick. 

March 23. Aged 90, Betty, relict of 
John Duck, esq. M.D. of Bristol. 

March 25. At Cheltenham, aged 70, 
Esther Baruh Lousada. 

March 27. At Hardwicke Court, near 
Gloucester, aged 64, Nicholas Lewis Fen- 
wick, esq. 

March 30. At Bristol, aged 84, Mary, 
relict of Samuel Wyndowe, esq. of Kings- 
down. 

Lately. At Gloucester, aged 20, Da- 
niel, 4th son of John Cox, esq. of Olivers, 
Painswick. 

At Cheltenham, Henry Wynne Poole, 
esq. late Major 36th Madras Nat. Inf. 

At Stroud, aged 50, W. Hopson, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 43, Barbara, 
youngest dau. of E. Long, esq. solicitor, 
late of Worcester. 

April 2. At Cainscross, Elizabeth, 


. wife of the Rev. J. G. Uwins, and eldest 


dau. of Joseph Blower, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn-Fields. 

April 4. At Alvestone, aged 67, Wm. 
Norris Tonge, esq. retired Commander 
RN. (1831.) 

April 8. Aged 64, Samuel-Lichigaray 
Dunsford, esq. of Bristol. 

Hants.—Jan. 21. At Muddiford, near 
Christchurch, aged 36, the Hon. Charles 
Robert St. John, youngest son of the late 
Viscount Bolingbroke. He married, in 
1841, Jane, youngest daughter of the late 
Thomas Gibson, esq. 

March 18. At Hall Place, West Meon, 
aged 91, Joseph Sibley, esq. 

March 25. At Ventnor, I. W. Mary, 
wife of Francis-Sadleir Prittle, esq. and 
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only child of Peter Rose, esq. of Deme- 
rara. 

Lately. At Hanley, son of Gen. Bacon, 
of Bevis Mount, Southampton. 

Aged 67, John Jolliffe, esq. many years 
a member of the old corporation of South- 
ampton. 

At Norlington House, Ryde, I. W. 
aged 23, A. Topham, esq. 

At Hillyards, I. W., Mary, wife of W. 
Thatcher, esq. 

April 4. At Niton, I. W. Charles, 
third son of the Rev. Wm. Moody, of 
Bathampton House, Wilts. 

April 8. At Ventnor, I. W. aged 50, 
Mr. Charles Dix, third son of the late 
Rev. Joshua Dix, of Canterbury. 

Herts.—-March 24. At Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, Louisa, wife of John B. Bowker, 
esq. and only child of Henry J. Wyatt, 
esq. of Chelsea. 

April 6. At Bishop’s Stortford, aged 
93, Mrs. Mary Langton. 

April 8. At Hemel Hempstead, Susan- 
nah, wife of Charles E. Grover, esq. 

Hererorp.— April 4, At Merton 
House, Ross, Sarah, wife of William 
Hooper, esq. 

Kent.— March 2. At Margate, Juliana- 
Emma, wife of Dr. Case, M.D 

March 16. At Sittingbourne, aged 75, 
Eleanor, wife of W. Castle, esq. 

March 19. At Dover, aged 72, Robert 
Wright, esq. formerly of London, Mer- 
chant. 

March 22. At Dover, aged 83, Louisa, 
relict of the Rev. John Charles Becking- 
ham, of Bourne Place. 

March 23. At Canterbury, aged 70, 
— M‘Leod, esq. formerly of Stock- 
well. 

March 25. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
80, Richard Gellett, esq. 

March 28. At the vicarage, St. Peter’s, 
Thanet, aged 58, the Hon. Sarah, wife of 
the Rev. John Hodson, Vicar of St. 
Peter’s, and second dau. of the late Lord 
Harris. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 70, Frederick 
Adams, esq. late of the East India Com- 
pany’s Service. 

March 30. Catharine, wife of Edward 
Legh, esq. of the Limes, Lewisham. 

Lately. At Tenterden, aged 91, the 
Rev. Laurence Holden, the oldest Dis- 
senting Minister in the kingdom, having 
been pastor to the same congregation 
upwards of seventy years. 

April 3. Margaret, widow of John 
Baines, esq. late of Shooter's Hill. 

At Worthing, at an advanced age, John 
Bradley, esq. of Bath Buildings. 

April4. At his quarters, on the Western 
Heights, Dover, brevet Major Tathwell, 
of the 95th Regt. He had seen much 
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service in India, having been present at 
the Burmese war, with the 41st Foot; at 
the capture of Rangoon, the engagements 
in front of that place, at the attack on 
Kimindine and Pagodd Point, the capture 
of Fort Syriam, and the storming of the 
works in front of the Dagon Pagodd. He 
was found dead in bed by his servant. 

April 8. At Sedcup, John, only son 
of the late Joseph Park, esq. formerly of 
Gibraltar. 

At Maidstone, aged 84, Mary, relict of 
Joshua Knowles, esq. of Wanstead, Essex. 

April 13. At the vicarage, Benenden, 
Frederick, sixth son of the Rev. Daniel 
Boys. 

LancasTER.—March 16. At Liver- 
pool, Mary-Ann, wife of Thomas Lundie, 
esq. late of Jamaica. 

March17. Aged 63, John Walton, esq. 
of Worsley Mills, near Manchester. 

March 19. At Manchester, Nancy, 
relict of Thomas Earnshaw Tidswell, esq. 
of Withington. 

March 20. At Liverpool, aged 85, 
William Ward, esq. 

March 28. At Liverpool, aged 62, 
Charles Boutflower, esq. 

March 29. At Liverpool, Nathan 
Cairns, esq. 

LetcEesTER.—March 10. Thomas War- 
ner, esq. of the Elms, near Loughborough. 

April 6. At Kirkby Mallory, aged 12, 
the Hon. Caroline Russell, youngest dau. 
of the Baroness de Clifford and the late 
John Russell, esq. 

Lincotn.—March 23. At Cleethorpes, 
near Grimsby, in the 100th year of her 
age, Mrs. Elizabeth Dobson. She was 
born at Barnoldby-le-Beck, near Grimsby, 
about the 28th Dec. 1744, and was bap- 
tized on the 26th Jan. 1745. She had 
been a resident at Cleethorpes 78 years, 
and was the mother of 11 children, 37 
grand-children, and 33 great - grand- 
children. 

Mipp.esex.—March 15. At Edmon- 
ton, Harriett, wife of Carsten Holthouse, 
esq. late of Keppel-st. Russell-sq. 

Lately. At Mill Hill, Hendon, aged 
83, Elizabeth, wife of John Innes, Com- 
mander in the late Maritime Service of 
the Hon. East India Company. 

At Hampton, aged 7, Gilbert, son of 
Sir W. G. Hylton Jolliffe, Bart. 

April 5. At Finchley, aged 86, Lieut.- 
Gen. Anthony Salvin, late of Durham. 

Monmovutu.—March 17. At Lian- 
rumney Hall, Anne, wife of George Rol- 
lings, esq. and relict of David Richards, 
esq. of Hyde Hall, Trelawney, Jamaica. 

March 24. At Penhow Parsonage, 
Charles Coles, esq. late Capt. in the North 
Devon Militia. 

April 7, At Monmouth, aged 21, Wil- 




















helmina-Boyd, dau. of W. D. Taunton, 
esq. and youngest grandchild of the late 
John Hooke Greene, esq. of Durnsford 
Place, Bathwick Hill. 

Norroix.—March 24. At Norwich, 
aged 82, Frances, wife of the Rev. John 
Humfrey, of Wroxham. 

March 27. Aged 27, Harriet-Anna, wife 
of the Rev. Charles Turner, of Norwich. 

Lately. At Cromer, aged 74, Mary 
Alexander, dau. of William Alexander, 
esq. brother of James first Earl of Caledon. 

April 12. At his father’s, aged 33, 
Charles John, third surviving son of 
Samuel Paget, esq. of Yarmouth. 

Nortuampton.—Lately. At North- 
ampton, aged 34, Harriet, only sister of 
the Rev. Frederick Fysh, late of Bath. 

NortTHUMBERLAND.—March 18, At 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, John Allan, esq. of 
Dalton-on-Tees, third son of the late 
Robert Allan, esq. of Newbottle House, 
Durham. 

Lately. At Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 
43, John Blackmore, esq. Civil Engineer. 

Oxrorv.—March 20. At Wootton, 
near Woodstock, aged 38, Alfred, third 
son of the late Charles Thomson, esq. 
Master in Chancery. 

SaLop.—March 25. Aged 96, Anne, 
relict of Edward Kenion, esq. of Knay- 
ton, near Thirsk. 

Somerset.— March 13. At Bath, 
aged 79, George Dick, Lieut.-Geaid 
Senior Officer in the Bengal Army. 

March 21. At Odcombe cottage, near 
Yeovil, James Lucas, esq. late of Bristol. 

March 26. At the Grange, Banwell, 
aged 63, Leonora, wife of George Emery, 
esq. and fourth dau. of the late Richard 
Bingham, esq. of Melcombe Bingham, 
Dorset. 

March 29. Aged 80, at Keppel Cot- 
tage, Trull, Jane, relict of the late Sir 
Wm. Hamilton. 

Lately. At Yeovil, Elizabeth, widow 
of John Henning, esq. of Toller Fratrum, 
Dorset. 

At Bath, Jane H. youngest dau. of the 
late Simon Murchison, esq. of Colgong, 
East Indies. 

Aged 83. Martha, wife of John Weav- 
er, esq. of Rudghill, Winsford. 

At Bath, Edward Barlow, esq. M.D. 

April 5. At Bath, aged 35, Capt. 
Chambre-Brabazon-Ponsonby Alcock, of 
the Bengal Engineers. 5 

Starrorp.— March 19. Aged 66, 
Mrs. Charles P. Johnstone, wife of C. P. 
Johnstone, esq. of Newbold Manor, near 
Lichfield. 

March 20. At Stone House, Rugeley, 
aged 76, Mrs. Hopkins. 

SurroL.x.—March 10. At her father’s, 
the Rey, Edward Jermyn, Carlton rectory, 
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near Lowestoft, Sarah-Theophila, wife of 
the Rev. John A. Ashley, of Wood-hall, 
Hilgay. 

March 16. At Mildenhall, aged 95, 
Thomas Gataker, esq. 

March 23. Aged 19, Emily-Louisa, 
dau. of Major Schreiber, of the Round- 
wood, Ipswich. 

March 26. At Hadleigh, aged 32, 
Charles-Lucas Wallace, esq. sixth son of 
the late Rev. Job Marple Wallace, M.A. 
Rector of Great Braxted, Essex. 

April 8. Aged 88, Nathaniel-Warner 
Bromley, esq. of Bansfield hall, and East- 
st. Red Lion-sq. and formerly of Gray’s- 
inn. 

Surrey. — Feb. 17. At Richmond, 
Helen, relict of John Duff, D.D. of Kin- 
fauns, Perthshire, N.B. 

March 18. At Tooting, aged 73, Paul 
Storr, esq. 

April 1. At the residence of his son, 
Farnham, aged 71, Samuel Clark, esq. 
many years merchant of Poole. 

April 3. At Barnes, Mary-Margaret, 
wife of Henry Cremer, esq. 

April 7. At Thornton Heath, Croy- 
don, aged 76, P. Frith, esq. formerly of 
Narbro’, Norfolk. 

Sussex.—March 14. At Brighton, at 
an advanced age, Catharine, relict of the 
Rev. Charles Morice, M.A. of Windsor, 
Domestic Chaplain to George III. and 
Chaplain to the Dukes of York and Glou- 
cester, &c. 

March 16. Aged 90, Mary, wife of 
John W. Commerell, esq. of Strood. 

March 17. At Brighton, aged 61, the 
widow of George Royde, esq. 

March 21. At Hastings, John Hol- 
lingbery, esq. only son of the late Rev. 
Drake Hollingbery, of Winchilsea, Chan- 
cellor of Chichester, and Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s. 

March 23. At Brighton, aged 36, Jessy- 
Walker, wife of Henry Kennedy, esq. 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Bright, RM. 
of Woolwich, and granddau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Bright, of Clifton. 

March 29. At Brighton, Martha, wife 
of Francis Child, esq. of South Lambeth. 

April 2. At Brighton, Harriet-Emily, 
wife of John Brightman, esq. of Lavender 
Hill, Surrey. 

April 3. At Worthing, aged 71, John 
Bradley, esq. late of Show Bank, Ash- 
bourn, Derbyshire. 

April 6. At Hastings, John-George 
Brown, esq. Lieut. 6th Madras Nat. Inf. 
eldest son of the late Archibald Brown, 
esq. of Glasgow. 

April 12, At Brighton, aged 63, Mary- 
Louisa, dau. of the late James Boudon, 
esq. of Hampstead, and of the Chamber- 
alin’s-office, Guildhall, London. 
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Warwicx.—March 12. At Birming- 
ham, aged 83, William Whitworth, gent. 
late of Hornsey, Middlesex. 

March 19. At Rugby School, aged 15, 
Charles-Herbert, youngest son of the Ven. 
Archdeacon Goddard. 

March 23. At the vicarage, Harbury, 
Frances-Maria, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Clement Newsam. 

March 26. At Coventry, aged 80, Mrs. 
Whittem, relict of Alderman Whittem of 
that city. 

March 31. At Mancetter Lodge, aged 
27, Mary, wife of Richard R. Jee, esq. 

April 4. At Leamington, aged 34, 
Capt. David Baxter, late of the ship Bom- 
bay Castle, of Bombay. 

Witts.—March 19. At Quemerford, 
near Calne, aged 86, Mary, widow of 
Slater Heale, esq. 

March 23. At Salisbury, aged 79, 
Elizabeth, relict of Philip Pinckney, esq. 
of Berwick St. John. 

Lately. Aged 59, Lucy-Mary, wife of 
Thomas Swayne, esq. of Steeple Langford. 

Aprit 1. At Warminster, aged 30, 
William Lye Seagram, esq. only son of 
William Frowd Seagram, esq. 

Worcester.—Lately. At Pershore, 
W. Woodward, esq. surgeon. 

Yorx.—March 25. At Pelham, near 
Gainsborough, aged 69, William Welpett, 
esq. 

March 28. At Spofforth, aged 64, 
Mary, widow of the Rev. Richard Hart- 
ley, D.D. late of Bingley, and eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Richard Hudson, A.M. late of 
Hipperholme. 

Aged 38, J. W. Lonsdale, esq. solicitor, 
Halifax. 

March 30. At Sheffield, Thos. Daniel 
Philipps, esq. surgeon, youngest son of 
the late Rev. N. Philipps, D.D. of Moor 
Lodge, near that place. 

At Old Malton Abbey, aged 40, Charles 
Smithson, esq.* 

Lately At Leeds, Mr. Walter War- 
ren, of London, and son of the lateThomas 
Warren, esq. of Blagdon House, Blagdon, 
Somerset. 

Waues.—March 16. Aged 64, Robert 
John Harrison, esq. of Caerhowel, co. 
Montgomery. 

March 21. Near Aberffraw, Anglesea, 
aged 14, the second son of the late Sir G. 
W. Tapps Gervis, a nephew and ward of 
Mr. Fuller. He was on a visit to Mr. John 
Fuller, of Bodorgan, and remaining out 
later than usual in the evening his absence 
caused much alarm, he being a stranger 
to the neighbourhood. After a search of 
two days his body was found in the river 
between Bodorgan and Llandwyn, in 
consequence, as is supposed, of being 
short-sighted, and endeavouring to reach 
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home by a shorter road on the approach of 
night. 

March 25. At Laugharne, Carmar- 


thenshire, aged 77, Col. John-Frederick 
Browne, C.B. late Lieutenant-Colonel 
28th foot. 

March 26. Aged 106, Mary Bassett. 
She resided all her life in a cottage conti- 
guous to the Middle Bank Copper Works, 
near Swansea. 

At Nolton villa, Bridgend, Glamorgan. 
shire, aged 26, Emma-Wilkins, wife of 
David J. Harmar, esq. 

March 29. At Cuffern, Pembroke, 
John Stokes, esq. many years Coroner for 
the county. 

At Tremains, Glamorganshire, aged 72, 
Maria-Alicia, wife of Richard Lewellin, 
esq. of Tremains, and only dau. of the 
late Rev. David Jones, Rector of Langan, 
in the same county. 

ScoTLanp. — March 21. At Fasna- 
cloich, Argyleshire, aged 50, John Stew- 
art, esq. of Fasnacloich, a Deputy-Lieut. 
and Magistrate of the county. 

March 24. At Edinburgh, aged 19, 
Lieut. Chas. William Hope, Royal Eng. 
youngest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
John Hope, G.C.H. 

March 31. At Inchbrayock, near Mont- 
rose, Anne, wife of Major-Gen. Archi- 
bald Watson, Bengal Light Cav. and dau. 
of the late Archibald Scott, esq. of Dun- 
ninald and Usan, Forfarshire. 

Lately.—Robert Steuart, esq. of Stuart- 
hall, Sheriff Clerk of the County of Ren- 
frew. 

April G. Mr. Oliver, of Lochend. He 
was an agriculturist, a Director of the 
Highland Society, one of the Committee 
of Management of the Agricultural Che- 
mistry Association, and in all agricultural 
experiments he was ever ready to take an 
active and intelligent interest. 

IRELAND.—March 10. At Court De. 
venish House, Athlone, Lieut.-Col. Ar- 
thur Du Bourdieu, K.H. brother of Mrs. 
Gem and of Mrs. Wilmshurst. 

March 17. At Dublin, Anne, wife of 
Edward Tierney, esq. and sister of the 
late Lady Tierney. 

Aged 20, William-Cavanagh Murphy, 
esq. eldest son of William Murphy, M.D. 
of Cork. He was an Undergraduate of 
Cambridge. He held a scholarship and 
the Wortley Exhibition for Moral Philo- 
sophy, in Gonville and Caius College. 

Jernsey.— March 10. At Leicester 
House, St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 64, 
Richard Chase Sidney, esq. third son of 
the late John Sidney, esq. many years 
of the Court Lodge, Yalding, Kent, and 
brother of Sir Robert Sidney. 

East Inpies.—Dec. 29. Killed in 
action, at Maharajpoor, Lieut.-Col. Ed- 
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ward Sanders, C.B. Bengal Eng. Deputy 
Military Secretary to the government of 
India. He had volunteered during the 
day, and fell while leading a body of the 
40th Reg. to charge a battery of the 
enemy’s guns. 

Jan. 7. At Madras, George Baker 
Richardson, esq. of the bark Mary-Anne, 
late of the Hon. Company’s Service. 

Jan. 9. Near Hawulbaugh, by the ac- 
cidental discharge of a gun, while out 
shooting, aged 21, Lieut. Beauchamp- 
Scarlet Cooper, of the 44th Bengal Nat. 
Inf. second son of Bransby-Blake Cooper, 
esq. of New-st. Spring-gardens. 

Jan. 29. In camp, at Cummilpand, 
aged 16, Finch-Arthur Mason, Cornet 1st 
Madras Cav. eldestson of the Rev. Thomas 
Mason. 

Jan. 24. In camp at Gwalior, Alex- 
ander Macqueen, esq. M.D. of Her Ma- 
jesty’s 3d Foot, son of the late Donald 
Macqueen, esq. of Corrybrough, Inver- 
ness-shire. 

Jan. 30. In camp, near Camulfund, 
aged 22, Charles, youngest son of W. J. 
Thompson, esq. of Brunswick-sq. of the 
36th Madras Nat. Inf. 

Lately. At Calcutta, Susanna, wife of 
Lieut. Henry Thullier, Bengal Art. and 
dau. of the Rev. Hayden Cardew, Rector 
of Curry Mallet. 

Feb. 3. At Neemuch, aged 20, Hen- 
rietta, wife of Adam Keir, M.D. Hon. 
East India Co’s. Serv. and dau. of Samuel 
Brown, esq. of London. 

Feb.11. At Mangalore, Capt. Ferrier, 
of Dorset-pl. Dorset-sq. 

Feb. 12. In the Fort, Calcutta, aged 
20, Lieut. Charles-Matthew Martin, 13th 
Bengal N.I. and eldest son of the late 
Charles-Ray Martin, esq. of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

At Calcutta, aged 22, Lieut. John Wil- 
liam-Henry Pownall. 

Feb. 19. On his way from Hyderabad 
to Madras, Major S. D. Awdry, Com- 
manding the first N. I. 

Feb. 22. In Bombay, Capt. Charles 
Denton, of the Company’s Service, son of 
the late Rev. Isaac Denton, of Keswick, 
Cumberland. 

West Inpies.—Feb. 7. At St. Vin- 
cent’s, aged 55, George Huskisson, esq. 
late Collector of her Majesty’s Customs at 
that port. He was brother to the late 
Right Hon. W. Huskisson. 

Asroap.—Oct. 20. At Sydney, aged 
32, Henry-Thomas, only son of Richard 
Gott, esq. of Maze Hill, Greenwich Park. 

Dec. 15. On board the ‘‘ Euphrates,” 
returning from China, aged 32, William 
Almack, esq. brother to Mr. Almack, of 
Melford, Suffolk. 





Osirvary. 





[May, 

Jan. 15. At Macao, John Leathley, 
esq. second son of the late William Leath- 
ley, esq. of Upper Bedford-pl. and nephew 
of Mr. Justice Maule. 

Jan. 25. At Colpetty, Ceylon, aged 
19, John-Michael Staples, Member of the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, eldest son 
of J. J. Staples, esq. District Judge of 
Kandy. 

Feb. 5. At Nice, Frances-Julia, wife 
of Granville Harcourt Vernon, esq., M.P. 
She was dau. of the late Anthony Har- 
dolph Eyre, esq. of Grove Park, Notts. 
was married in 1814, and had issue a dau. 
married in 1843 to Humphrey St. John 
Mildmay, esq. M.P. and five sons. 

Feb. 6. At Boulogne, aged 1, Bernard, 
and on the 16th Arthur-Edwardes, sons 
of the Rev Alfred Lyall, Vicar of God- 
mersham, Kent. 

Feb. 9. At Paris, aged 65, William 
Atkins Bowyer, esq. of the Manor Estate, 
Clapham, Surrey. 

Aged 11, Katharine Lucy, only dau. of 
John Turnbull, esq. her Majesty’s Consul 
at Granville. 

At Hamburgh, Anna-Maria, wife of 
George Jones, esq. of the Grove, High- 


ate. 
. Feb. 12. At Paris, le Comte de Beau- 
mont Rochemure, father-in-law of his 
Excellency the Mexican Minister at this 
Court. 

Feb. 13. At Florence, Margaret, wife 
of Stafford Price, esq. of Hendon House, 
Middlesex. 

At Amsterdam, Samuel Raphael, esq. 
eldest son of R. Raphael, esq. of the 
Crescent, America-square. 

Feb. 18. At Paris, aged 61, Major 
Henry Jackson Close, late of the 5th 
Dragoon guards. 

Feb. 20. At St. Petersburg, aged 60, 
Admiral Hall. 

Feb. 24. At Dieppe, aged 73, George 
Chapman, sen. esq. 

Feb. 26. At Alexandria, aged 25, 
Roger, only son of Edward Prichard, esq. 
of Ross, Herefordshire. 

Feb.28. At Ingouville, near Havre, on 
his road to England, John Morse, esq. of 
Abbot’s Wootton, Dorset, late of Sprows- 
ton Hall, Norfolk, a deputy-lieut. and 
magistrate of that county, for which he 
also served the office of high sheriff. 

At Versailles, aged 71, Wm. Wilder, 
esq. son of the late Rev. Dr. Wilder, of 
Purley hall, Berks. 

Feb. 29. At Naples, Fanny, wife of 
Sir Peregrine-Palmer-Fuller-Palmer Ac- 
land, Bart. of Fairfield, co. Somerset. 


March 8. At Rome, William G. Cros- 
velt, esq. 
March 9. At Oestrich, Nassau, Dr, 











1844.] 


James Matthews, Surgeon to the Forces, 
half-pay. 

March 17. At Marseilles, aged 39, 
William Musgrave, esq. son of the late 
Christopher Musgrave, esq. 

March 18. At Tours, Ann, wife of R. 
Rowes, esq. of Stratford Grove, Essex. 

March 21. At Freybourg-en-Breisgau, 
Hannah, wife of Baron de Porbeck, and 
niece of the Hon. Miss Colman. 

March 25. At Heidelberg, Germany, 
Archibald Sympson, esq. 

At Paris, aged 64, Patrick Stewart, esq. 
of Auchenlunkart, Banffshire. 

March 26. At Amsterdam, aged 73, 
Capt. John Duval, late of the 81st foot. 


OsITvARY. 
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cilia, wife of Wingfield Yates, esq. late of 
Parkfields, Staffordsh. 

March 29, At Rome, aged 21, John 
Clayton Manley, esq. eldest son of John 
Shawe Manley, esq. of Manley Hall, 
Staffordshire. 

March 30. At Nice, aged 30, Richard 
Octavius Ward, formerly Capt. in the 
Royal Hussars, and youngest son of the 
late George Ward, esq. of Northwood 
Park, Cowes. 

Lately. At Bremen, Germany, aged 
59, Commander H. W. Bishop, R.N. 

At Launceston, Van Diemen’s Land, 
aged 26, Maria, wife of A. Riddell, esq. 

In China, aged 22, Amelius, son of the 








March 28. At Carlsruhe, Baden, Ce- late Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Paget. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisrerep from Marcu 23 to Apri 20, 1844, (5 weeks.) 


P Under 15........2135 
fons s 3116 44700 15 to GO... .... 6. 1548 
“ 60 and upwards 986 
Age not specified 31 


4.700 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, April 23. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d.| s d. | s d.| dj & dj & 4. 
55 11 | 3210 [20 4 |32 0 | 2810 |30 0 

















PRICE OF HOPS, April 23. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. Os. to 6/. 10s.—Kent Pockets, 6/. 6s. to 8/. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, April 26, 
Hay, 2/7. 15s. to 31. 16s.—Straw, 1/. 6s. to 17. 10s.—Clover, 3/. 5s. to 5/. 5s, 
SMITHFIELD, April 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
BOOE, ..ccscssstcosnssrenncts 40,60 Be 108. Head of Cattle at Market, April 26. 
Mutton......... esseeeeee2S. Bd. to 4s. 4d. BORGES .ncsan0<0s000 620 Calves 183 
WN cxecsscates, ancoeauan 3s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. SheepandLambs 8940 Pigs 376 
sessed. Ad. to 4s. 4d. 
COAL MARKET, April 26. 
Walls Ends, from 15s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. perton. Other sorts from 15s. 6d. to 20s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 43s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 42s. 6d, 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 173.——Ellesmere and Chester, 65.——Grand Junction, 159. 
Kennet and Avon, 103. Leeds and Liverpool, 650. Regent’s, 24g. 
Rochdale, 62. London Dock Stock, 1093. St. Katharine’s, 114.—— East 
and West India, 138. London and Birmingham Railway, 235. Great 
Western, 343 prem.—— London and Southwestern, 84.——Grand Junction Water- 
Works, 87. —— West Middlesex, 121. Globe Insurance, 140. Guardian, 
50.—Hope, 8._—— Chartered Gas, 66.——Imperial Gas, 86. Pheenix Gas, 364. 
——London and Westminster Bank, 254.——Reversionary Interest, 104, 


For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Strawn. 
From March 26, to April 25, 1844, both inclusive. 


























































































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’ s Therm. 
th . : “os i") . a4, . 

salse|¢ (83) § Selge| (83) & | 

m5 (25/2 oz FE Weather. Sg 5 2 Ee 3 | Weather. 

—- —_———| } 

Mar. ° | ° | ° jin. pts. °1.° 1) ° dome 

26 | 50 | 57 | 52 (29, 71 |/fair, cloudy || 11 | 53 | 58 | 50 |29, 96 | fair, cloudy 
27 | 52 | 58 | 53} , 80/cl.slight rain|| 12 | 51 | 60 | 49| , 92 |'do.do.hea.rn. 
28 | 49 | 56 | 47 |30, 34 |jfair 13 | 50 | 57 | 52] , 76 |\do.do. do.do. 
29 | 43 | 58 | 40 | , 49 | foggy, fuir 14 | 50 | 57 | 53 | , 95 Jel. slight mn. 
30 | 43 | 54) 43) , 39 jifair 15 | 53 | 60 | 52 |30, 08 | fair, cloudy 
831 | 46 | 55 | 43! =, 26 |do. 16 | 52; 60,51; , 19 cloudy, rn. fr. 
A.l.| 45 | 55 | 47) , 25 ||foggy, fair 17 | 55 | 67 | 54] , 22 ‘fair 

2 | 50 | 67/49! , 10) fine 18 | 54) 57 | 45) , 19 | do. cloudy 

3 | 55 | 67 | 50 |29, 83 | do. 19 | 52 | 60 | 57 |do. do. 
4|55/ 65) 61)| , 87} do. 20 | 56 | 62 | 56 | ; 32 | cloudy, fair 
5 | 50 | 55/43! , 78 |'slight rn. fair] 21 | 60) 65 | 56 3 28) fair , cloudy 
6/149 | 55) 41 | , 87 |\fair, cloudy || 22 | 58 | 67 | 56 | ,17 ldo. 

7 | 48 | 50 | 41 |30, 20 | do. do. 23 | 54 | 67 49/ 29 ||do. 

8 | 47 | 59 | 45 +t ‘cloudy, fair || 24 | 54 | 62 | , 19 |\do. cloudy 
9 | 50 | 6t| 52] 346 | fine | 25 | 54 | ot | 1 9| 703 (fine 

10 | 55 | 67 | 50 * 34 ldo. | | 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
ss] 4d | ys as es is 2 le os ’ eC 
5)3|53/54¢ 8 83 .8 (od sigulea| = | 
a og és ~eP8\ FS |ws| Seals) § Ex. Bills, 
Sly | es) ee [Selisei 28 |S2M@Eelsslec| 2 | £1000. 
: os | 2 3 | ASSIS lanl?) x | 
eig| ag lad |e) 3 2\5< 5 (C| 
alS fo |? ie fe | ® ‘ a | 
27/195 | 98: | 97% \—/1033| 1024 | 123 86 pm. | 68 70pm. 
28/1954} 98% 97§ |——1034, 1024 | 123 8688 pm.| 68 70pm. 
29)1954| 984 | 974 |——j1034) 1024 | 123 68 pm. 
1/1953} 984 | 974 ——|1034 1021 | 122|\\_—|279 68 70pm. 
2 974 |_| 1024 86 pm. | 71 69pm. 
4 975 |, 1024 | __|__|__|__| 86 pm. | 71 69pm. 
5 973 |\——|| 1024 | __|_|110 || 88 pm. |__ 69 pm. 
Ct] 974 | ——— | 1085 || 1114 89 pm. | 69 71pm. 
" 984 ————| 1024 9088pm.| 70 73pm. 
8 983 ——_|——, 1023 73 72pm. 
9 985 |__| 1023 73 (72pm. 
1lji—————|_ 98g ——|——; 1023 |-—_ 8890 pm.| 71 72pm. 
12 983 ————| 1024 9085 pm.| 70 72pm. 
13 983 ——\——._ 1023 70 72pm. 
14 983 ——|——_| 1023 wk Bee Be 70 72pm. 
15|——_—_—_|_ 983 |__| 1024 72 pm. 
ie) —| ae oe | 8886 pm.| 69 71 pm. 
7 a ne | ae ee 85 pm. | 70 67pm. 
19 98; |__| 1024 | 8788 pm.| 67 69 pm. 
| 98% 1024 | 1113 88 pm. | 68 70pm. 

2i|__—. 99 102; | 86 88 pm.| 68 70pm. 
22|—__'—__—_ 983 1024 |— 86 pm. | 69 Tl pm. 
e3——_'——.._| 98} 1025 | 68 70pm. 
25\—-———|_ 987 nee ae 102 1123\——-| 86 pm. | 70 68pm. 
26,——_—_———_| 99 |——'—_ 1025 | — 86 pm. 70 68pm. 
<a 983 —— 1023 |—— (68 70pm, 


J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share —_ 


3, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 








J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 











